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The debate in the House upon the proposed 
issue of silver has brought to light only one single 
objection that is held by many Congressmen—the 
bill is suspected of being a Republican measure. 
This fact, to a Democratic House, is always ample 
cause for objection to any measure, but most bills 
are so framed that the animus of the objections 
can be concealed under subtle legal and politic 
distinctions ; in the case of the silver bill, however, 
there is no possible chance for such opposition ; 
in the Democratic stronghold, the South, there is 
far more use made of silver, as currency, than in 
all the other States east of the Rocky Mountains, 
and the demand is steady for more. The party is 
to be congratulated on this public-spirited clique 
of objectors ; were they, however, the employees 
of individuals instead of Congressional districts, 
and exhibited equal carelessness about the un- 
doubted interests of their employers, how prompt- 
ly they would be notified that their services were 
no longer required. 


Comforting as it will be, however, to have our 
fractional currency converted into something 
which has actual value, there is serious danger 
that the question of the issuance of silver will be 
made an excuse for delay in the greater and most 
_ pressing necessity for providing a method for 
giving a gold value to that great mass of paper 
compared with which the fractional currency is 
almost nothing. The lack of individual and party 
urgency on this subjeet is as noticeable as ever ; 
the Democrats having failed, with the Payne bill, 
to get even a decent party vote for their only 
measure, the Republicans seem too greatly over- 
come with delight to suggest any method of 
making the Resumption Act operative. Most of 
the State Conventions, of both parties, talk 
bravely about ‘ gold,” and ‘‘coin,” and the “ na- 
tional faith,” but they are with one accord too— 
modest, perhaps—to demand that their party 
friends in the House shall consider the financial 
resolutions of the conventions as having more 
than Pickwickian significance. Mr. Willis’s bill 
providing for the funding, at will, of greenbacks 
into four per cent. gold bonds is the only financial 
measure upon which any hope can be placed, and 
the degree of congressional interest in that bill 
has yet to be ascertained. 


If it be really true that after payment of all 
just claims upon the fund which Great Britain 
gave us in satisfaction of the ravages of English- 
built Confederate privateers there yet remains a 
large balance in our hands, there can surely be no 
doubt as to whom it belongs. The money was 
paid to us for the especial purpose of compensat- 
ing those who suffered directly by the iiine 
and her consorts, and the unclaimed balance be- 
longs in equity to the nation which gave us the 
money. The question is not, at any rate, one 
which can be honorably settled in any other way 
by a body which, like our national legislature, 
consists wholly of persons interested in retaining 
the money. Even if Congress were above the 


ordinary weakness of poor humanity for tightly 


holding whatever money comes to hand, from any 
source, ite threatened course toward consular fees 
and the patent office surplus show that it has not, 
collectively, the ability to determine the owner- 
ship of money. The national pride may oppose 
the return of the surplus, but a pride which 
stands in the way of honesty is not worthy of 
exhibition. 


The bill for the reorganization of our military 
force should be entitled ‘‘ A Bill for Diminishing 
the Efficiency of the Army,” for its sole result 
promises to be a decrease in the number of offi- 
cers. The United States has no public ser- 
vants who display so much ability for so small an 
amount of money, or to whose efficiency it is so 
hard and tedious a task to attain, as its military 
officers. The force, as it exists, is barely sufficient 
to the control of* movements in the Indian coun- 
try, to the maintenance of discipline, and the pro- 
tection of military property. As areserve force 
for the enlargement of the army in case of sudden 
need, it is numerically inadequate, yet such a 
reserve is as necessary a precaution to even a 
peaceable nation as a life insurance policy is to a 
healthy man. The plea that the bill will provide 
a way for the retirement of incompetent officers 
is a worthless: one, for laws already exist under 
which the officer may be removed who is objec- 
tionable on either mental, moral, or physical 
grounds. Reduction of expense was the ostensi- 
ble purpose for which this bill was prepared, but 
inefficiency is never economical—it is the most 
incurable form of extravagance. 


If treated according to its merits, the bill to ex- 
clude lottery advertisements from the mails should 
be passed by a unanimous vote. The lottery isa 
form of gamhjing of which intelligent people know 
and hear but little, but a more widespread and 
unscrupulously managed game of chance never 
existed than the lottery as managed in the United 
States. We shall probably hear how churches 
have been built from the proceeds of lotteries, 
how in some countries government officials super- 
intend them, and priests invoke the divine bless- 
ing upon the drawings, and how even the great 
and good Father of his Country was one of the 
managers of a lottery association, but a sufficient 
answer to all this is that no such influences pre- 
vail over lotteries now, that lottery tickets ate 
scarcely ever sold except by the vicious, and never 
bought except by the weak. For twenty-five 
years or more the mails in the rural districts have 
at times consisted almost entirely of lottery cir- 
culars ; they have reached most of the adult rural 
residents in the United States ; they have drawn 
from the people money enough to at least pay the 
enormous postage and printing bills of the 
senders, yet the men who have drawn prizes are a 
thousand times rarer than those who have safely 
escaped from the gambling dens of New York, 


Complete reconciliation between the North and 
South is not at all likely to be effected this year, 
simply because of its centennial associations. 
That good time is coming, no doubt, but only in 
its own good time. Meanwhile, we can afford to 
be patient, let alone old seores, and re-establish 
our sectional sympathies on a right basis, though 
the work be slow. ‘‘Centennial fraternal” expe- 
dients are suggested here and there, but we might 
as well understand, first as last, that whatever 
has a forced appearance about it will not work. 
Little local incidents will go a great deal further 
—such, for instance as was witnessed lately at 
Frederick City, Maryland, where the Methodist 
Church (North) invited a Southern bishop not 
only to preach to them, but also to take up a 
collection for the benefit of the neighboring Meth- 
odist Church (South), which was struggling under 
a debt. The bishop, we are told, preached a 
telling sermon, took up a seven hundred dollar 
collection, paid off the debt, and made both 


churches happy. 


Mr. Morton did himself only the barest justice 
in the Senate chamber when last week he 
withdrew his resolution providing for an inquiry 
into the late election in Mississippi, and accepted 
that of Mr. Christiancy as a substitute; The 


time has passed when strong assertions about the 
acts and feelings of the’ Southern people could be 
adopted as- foregone conclusions by the United 
States Senate, but the Indiana Senator has seemed 
of all men the most reluctant to admit that a 
radical change of opinion on this subject had 
taken place both in and out of Congress. If, 
now, continuing in clear perceptions, he will cease 
to reply to patriotic arguments by irrelevant 
charges of disloyalty, and will realize that the 
war ended some years ago, he may yet undo some 
of-the harm he has done to his party, and may 
find instant and steady employment for the 
talents which he has for a long time practically 
withheld from the public service. 


It is not apparent why the articles of impeach- 
ment against Secretary Belknap should not have 
been sooner presented, for to the extra-congres- 
sional mind it does not appear that they embrace 
any new matter of essential importance. The 
verbiage which custom, precedent, and necessity 
have prescribed for such documents is here con- 
spicuously employed, setting forth the Fort Sill 
transactions in general and in detail. The list is 
a very black one, blacker than anything that our 
history can show in the nature of impeachment 
articles against a high state official. it remains 
for the Senate to separate the true from the false, 
and at any political cost to clear the good name 
of the nation co far as may be. 


If we are not mistaken, the General Conference 
of the Connecticut Congregational Churches is 
the first State association of the denomination 
that has taken up the matter of celebrating the 
Centennial. A circular just published under tge 
authority of a committee appointed last year 
recommends that Sunday, July 9, 1876, be set 
apart as a day of special praise and thanksgiving 
to God for the blessings with which he has 
crowned the nation, and for the many tokens of 
his favor bestowed upon the Congregational 
churches. On the same day, also, it is proposed 
to take up a contribution, as a thank-offering, in 
behalf of a Memorial Hall for the Connecticut 
General Conference. It is recommended further 
that the sermons of the day be devoted to the 
history of each church, the pastor of each point- 
ing out the relations of the chureh to civil affairs, 
and the part it took in the war of independence 
or the late war forthe Union. At the next Gen- 
eral Conference, to be held at New Haven, in 
November, it is expected that two general his- 
torical discourses will be delivered. In a word, 
the ministers and laymen of the churches are in- 
vited to make good use of the oceasion in the 
way of encouraging the historical spirit among 
the people of Connecticut, and they are especially 
urged ‘‘to foster in them a love, based upon an 
intelligent comprehension of our past history, for 
the Congregational faith and order, and a new 
zeal in disseminating the principles for which the 
New England fathers labored and suffered.” 


These recommendations, it is safe to say, will 
be universally followed and with valuable results. 
For, as the circular points out, Congregational- 
ism has a past “rich in treasures of thought and 
fact and feeling,” and there could not be a better 
opportunity than that afforded by the approach- 
ing anniversary of the fiation for reproducing 
that past and picturing it in fresh colors for the 
benefit of that large number of church members 
who have but a slight familiarity with their de- 
nominational history. As all the discourses are 
to be preserved by the Conference, the churches 
will come by an easy method into the possession 
of a very nearly complete series of historical man- 
uscripts for reference. How far this plan will be 
adopted elsewhere remains to be seen. Some of 
the other denominations have one similar to ib, 
and no doubt before the year is done with we 
shalfhear from the subject still further. 


Miss Aune Hyacinth Bentinek, of Marylebone 
parish, England, gives a practical turn to her 
beneVolence that is quite as sensible as it is un- 
usual. Learning that the patients of Middlesex 
Hospital are much disturbed by the noise of the 
carts on tlie rotgh street in front of the building, 
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she has offered the authorities five thousand dol- 
lars to meet part of the cost of laying down a 
wood pavement in place of the stone; and the 
offer has been accepted. While properly it was 
the business of the parish to remedy this obvious 
nuisance, Miss Bentinck’s example in the case is 
none the less valuable to that worthy class of 
people who have the means and disposition to 
dispense charity. She gives during her life-time ; 
avoids the hazards of a will-case; knows just 
where her money is going ; and she lives to repeat 
her kind act in some other direction when she 
can. Not that we have too many bequests, but 
too few timely, practical gifts like the one at 
Marylebone. 


THE TRUE USEFULNESS OF THE 
CENTENNIAL. 


UR country crowned the first century of its 
nationality with a peace-making war, by 
which it became, what before it had only hoped 
to become, the land of the free. Nearly the full 
hundred years was required to vindicate its birth- 
right, to fulfill those baptismal vows which its 
sponsors had taken for it in the Declaration of 
Independence. We round into the second cen- 
tury in the peace which that war has produced, 
but with a legacy of ills which gives many cause to 
doubt whether the future may not forget the 
glory of the war in the after-shame. For that 
war, splendid as was its outcome, has not been 
spared the lingering curse of wars less noble in 
purpose. It, too, impoverished the country, not 
more in material wealth than in the commercial, 
social and political morale on which a free people 
must rely for the preservation of real freedom. 
The great army of a million men melted away 
into the greater body of citizenry without riot, 
without commotion. The prophets who cried 
out in fear of public turmoil knew neither the 
American citizen nor the American soldier. But 
the war, as we now see, left other dangers more 
insidious than those over which false prophets 
bewailed, and more alarming in one sense because 
less so in another. 
eWe have been possessed by a spirit born 
of the war, which is not at all the spirit of 
good citizenship, nor any more the true spirit 
of the war—which is indeed traitorous to both. 
This spirit had in it something of military gla- 
mour, from the good side of the war; something 
of that greedy speculation of which the noble 
army of sutlers were the apostles from the bad 
side of the war; and something of the apathy 
which was a reaction from the enthusiasm of the 
war. And perhaps the chief need of the day is 
that there should come some means, some inspi- 
ration, to turn us back from these ill conditions 
and settle our lives into the true conditions of 
peace, the vital daily faith and works of good 
citizenship. Just this seems to be the mission of 
the Centennial—a mission which has been thor- 
oughly recognized by those, speakers who have so 
far had part in its celebration, but which can- 
not be too strongly impressed upon the people. 
It recalls a war, yet to us who have seen ‘‘a mill- 
ion in the field,” the Revolution, with its petty 
armies, loses significance as a military event, and 
becomes simply the issue of a great moral strife, 
in which daily devotion to political principle 
assured victory long before the first musket was 
loaded. If it shall teach us citizenship again 
it will do for us what we most need, and the 
student of history may regard it as the provi- 
dential means for a political reformation of this 
nation after the demoralizations of war. 

Strange as it may seem at first sight, it is com- 
monly more easy to men to die for a principle 
than tolive for it. The basest clay may be kindled 
to heroic glow in the heat of a nation’s patriotic 
ardor, but the light which shines of its own shin- 
ing, surely, day by day, amid the quenching dis- 
couragements of years that demand commonplace 
duty in lieu of heroic achievement, it is that, 
after all, which makes history splendid. A coun- 
try has even more need of steadfast citizens than 
of great soldiers. The revelations of modern 
science, whether we find them in the philosophy 
of life or the philosophy of history, give the key 
to a political principle which great statesmen 
have always recognized but which has never been 
so emphasizedas now. Every effect is found the 
resultant of many causes, among which the 


match which kindled the great fire, the particular 
temptation which caused the fall of the man, the 
heroism that saved the nation at its crisis, is but 
an incident. Character, whether in a man or in 
a people, is the main thing, and of all forces in 
the universe character is that which sums up 
everything. The country could not have been 


saved unless its salvation had already been 
wrought out of ite daily life. This was true, as 
every modern historian adds his voice to prove, 
even under the old conditions when war was the 
business of nations. It is not more true, but 
more evident, fn this age of civilization and in- 
creasing peace, when wars are becoming more in- 
frequent and less prolonged, and even surface 
history shows itself organic rather than critical. 
In the century in which this country has suffered 
the double struggles into birth and into free man- 
hood, we have seen but twenty years of war. The 
centuries of Greece knew scarce so many of peace. 
And it is in the daily work of peace that the fiber 
of citizenship is nourished. 

What America most needs, then, is not dying 
for; but living for. It is the every-day work that 
confronts us, when no drums beat, nor are flags 
flying. The old, old truth, the eternal law, must 
be heard: ‘‘I will have obedience and not sacri- 
fice, saith the Lord.” It seems necessary that our 
ideal of citizenship be readjusted ; for that which 
swayed men during the crisis of the war has since 
been as dangerous as then it was vital to our 
safety. In those days of concentrated intensity 
there was but one test of citizenship—‘ Will you 
fight for your country? will you die for her ?” 
and the answer divided the sheep from the goats. 
The kingdom of patriotism was taken by violence, 
and Billy Wilson’s roughs, marching to death, 
were saints of the nation. Before these death- 
bed repentances we had no mind to question what 
sort of a citizen, or what sort of a man, this new 
hero had been. That present heroism—all honor 
to it !—was the immediate salvation of the coun- 
try to the eyes of a great body of citizenry, and 
many forgot that behind it all the great forces of 
character had been working for a generation ; 
that in the army itself it was the men of char- 
acter who made it what it was. 


Thus relieved by public opinion from respon- 
sibility for his past, the soldier was also re- 
lieved by the necessities of military organization 
from the greater responsibilities of the present. 
It has been said that no army was ever so 
intelligently critical of its leaders; yet criticism 
itself, confined to thought, and precluded from 
daking shape in action, is destructive of the 
feeling of responsibility. The soldier must 
stand by his post, and fight when he was 
told to, but otherwise his superiors thought 
for him, as they fed him and clothed him. This 
reliance on present motive on the part of the 
public, and this habit of blind obedience on the 
part of the soldier were dangerously incom- 
patible with good citizenship after the war. The 
soldier becomes naturally a partisan. The party 
whose leaders had preached the new crusade 
against slavery, whose triumph precipitated the 
war, and which in turn was identified with its 
triumph, was to the army the virtual representa- 
tion of the country. Of course it was the policy 
of the managers of the party whose dominance 
had been organized and maintained under the 
war issues to keep up the old battle-cries as long 
as they could, and of those men who had come to 
the front in the war without character to con- 
tinue the superstition that the military halo 
covered a multitude of sins. Nor could men 
themselves forget, if they would, the splendor of 
the heroism and the debt of gratitude they owed. 
Poliiteal organizations took the military shape. 
The war spirit, still dominant, placed the first 
soldier of the war in the first place of civil re- 
sponsibility, and kept him there—and as the out- 
growth of that spirit we had also the wholesale 
manufacture of Southern outrages. 

This sense of the supremacy of one overweening 
issue combined with another cause sprung from 
the war to blind the eyes of the average citizen 
and voter to his true duty. The extension of the 
needs, and therefore of the powers and machinery 
of government, especially in its financial relations, 
and the parallel growth of State and municipal 
legislation and executive work, so increased the 
number of offices to be filled as to make office 
holding a profession of large extent and power, 
while the voter was confused by the multiplicity 
aud knew the less of each of those to whom he 
delegated his political functions. It was policy 
for the dominant party, the ‘‘ins,” to preach the 
supremacy of national issues, which were no 
longer supreme, and to call off attention from 
local questions, which were every day growing in 
importance. The ‘‘ outs” followed the lead, and 
made party the test equally for local and national 
questions. The administration descended to take 
a hand in municipal politics, while a local organ- 
ization like Tammany Hall aspired to State and 
national control, Attention being thus directed 


Pe 


chiefly to a national issue, ‘“‘rings” in city and 
State were quick to find’their opportunity, made. 
more promising by other general demoralization, 
and city and county debts were quietly doubled 
to fill their purses: 

Acting parallel with the first influence named 
was the alarming increase of that base spirit which 
followed the army to fatten on its blood, or stayed 
at home to play hazard in Wall street on the. 
nation’s life. The rapid increase of seeming val- 
ues caused by the issue of a fictitious currency 
was like the wine that makes the gambler mad for 
the gaming table. The shoddyite, the specula- 
tor, dealing in fraudulent goods or fictitious val- 
ues, lost sense of the fundamental ideas of real 
values, and the community, catching the infection. 
from which it is just beginning to recover, has 
had to suffer the inevitable penalty that follows | 
the earning of money without equivalent work. 
The speculative fever caused the whole commer- 
cial community to regard large sales rather than 
safe profits in all sorts of transactions, while it - 
was quite impossible that the hey-day seasons of — 
1865-6 should be repeated, and thus the system of 
weighing personal credit became utterly demor- © 
alized, and one man was as good as another. This 
also weakened the feeling of personal, continuous 
and absolute responsibility vital to the good 
citizen. 

These two elements of danger were the direct re- 
sult, the prolongation, of the influence of the 
war; there was a third, in contrast with it. This 
was the apathy which came from dropping from 
a stimulated into the ordinary life—the sleep . 


after intoxication. It was heightened at the 


South by the reckless use of the negro vote by 
irresponsible carpet-baggers, and at the North by 

the influx of immigrants, whose disproportionate 

numbers and profound ignorance gave them, 

under our too hasty naturalization acts, a noxious. 
influence in politics against which it seemed ‘‘no 
use” to battle. Fighting this sort of fights was 

petty business after the heroic battle-fields of the 

war. But no more does a nation than a man 

live inthe plane of the heroic. That is walking 

in the clouds, while all sorts of villainies may be 

going on in the earth below. After issues were 
indeed all petty compared to the great one of the 

war, and the soldier took the less pains to be the- 
citizen. 


THE AUTHOR OF HEBREWS. 


ENFIELD, Mass. 
Rsv. H. W. BEECHER: 

Dear Str: You say in your sermon of February 6th, ‘“* Who- 
ever wrote the book of Hebrews, it was not Paul.” What 
reason have you for saying that Paul was not the writer of 
the book of Hebrews? An INQUIRING FRIEND. 
1. HERE is no historical evidence, nor even 

evidence of general] consent during the first 
two centuries of the Christian era, that Paul was 
the author of Hebrews. On critical examination 
the strongest supposed testimony upon this point 
in favor of a Pauline authorship becomes more 
than doubtful. 

2. The internal evidence which has been much: 
relied upon, such as similarity of thought, method 
of quotation from the Old Testament, peculiar 
phrases, ‘will not bear up fora momertt against. 
the internal evidence against the Pauline origin 
of the epistle. 

The peculiarities of Paul’s letter do not lie on 
the surface. They spring from the whole nature 


of the man, and to suppose him to have written 


an elaborate epistle without any of these funda- 
mental characteristics, is to suppose a miracle : 
for it would require a change of being. | 

(1.) Paul authenticated the authorship of every 
one of the thirteen letters that are conceded to 
him, in language not simply of custom, but of 
argument. He always was sensitive to his apos- 
tleship, which some seem to have denied because- 
he was not of the original twelve, nor even voted 
into the band. [‘‘ Paul, an apostle, not of men, 
neither by man, but by Jesus Christ,” etc.—Gal.. 
i., 1. See also the opening of Romans, Ephesians, 
1 Timothy, etc. ] 

Paul’s authentication of the letter was in the 
form of a solemn assertion of apostleship, by the 
will of God, and is therefore far more than a com- 
pliance with literary custom. 

But Hebrews has no such ascription of author-. 
ship, nor does its author anywhere claim apostle- 
ship. It opens with no such loving personal 
greeting as Paul is wont to have. The first words 
are hardly man-like, and might have fallen 
through the air, as if from some heavenly witness. 
“* God, who at sundry times and in divers manners: 
spake in time past unto the fathers by the proph- 
ets, hath in these last days spoken unto us by his- 
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: Son, whom he hath appointed heir of all things, 


“by whom also he made the worlds ; who being the 
brightness of his glory, and the express image of 
his person, and upholding all things by the word 

_of his power, when he had by himself purged our 

. sins, sat down on the right hand of the Majesty 
on high,” ete. 

No such sublime overture led to any of Paul’s 
arguments. The writer sinks himself, nor does 
his personality appear again throughout the mas- 
terly exposition. Whoever he was, the author 
wrote of truths exterior to himself, nor did he 
throw out of his soul any colorof personality upon 
his descriptions or statements. The personal pro- 
noun, I, except in quotation from others’ speech, 
does not appear a single time, till the closing 
_seven verses of the final chapter. 

Let this be compared with Paul’s intense per- 
_sonality which pervades his every letter. In Phil- 
lipians the pronouns J, my, me, mine, occur 
$4 times ; in Galatians, 87 times ; in Romans, 126 
times; in 2 Corinthians, 176 times; in 1 Corinth- 
jians, 203 times ! 7 

Nothing could be weaker than to regard this 
all-pervading personality in Paul’s writings as a 
fault of style, springing from egotism. Strangely 
enough, it is the very annihilation of egotism ! 

Paul had gone over to Christ with such absolute 
self-abandonment, that in his higher moods he was 
hardly conscious of his own personal identity. 

“Tam crucified with Christ: nevertheless I live; yet not I, 
but Christ liveth in me: and the life which I now live in the 
fiesh, I live by the faith of the Son of God, who loved me, and 
gave himself for me.’’—GAL. ii., 20. 

All the truths of Christ had been so identified 
with his experience, the cause of Christ was so 
absolutely the only thing for which he lived, that 
he seems at times to have lost a sense of per- 
sonality. He speaks of ‘‘ my gospel ;” exhorts to 
**be ye followers of me,” speaks of the making 
up in him that which was lacking of suffering in 
-Christ ; boldly declares that ‘‘for me to live és 
Christ,” and soon: in every variation and inflec- 
tion of the theme, perfect identification with 
- Christ. 

That, then, which at first seems like egotism, on 
.a@ deeper insight is shown to be the very reverse. 
It is a man so lost to himself that he gives to the 
-eause which he serves all the attributes and 
phases of personal identity. 

To suppose that such a nature could have writ- 
ten the Hebrews violates the psychological in- 
“sight as much as it would to ascribe the book of 
Revelation to King David, or to Peter the Songs 
of Solomon. 

Since there is no historical evidence of author- 
. sbip except faint traditions of early opinions, and 
_sinee these, upon scrutiny, are found to be quite 
‘unsatisfying, if not worthless; and since we are 
thrown wholly upon internal evidence, we think 
it clear to any one who looks deeper than mere 
words and phrases, that, whoever did write the 
book of Hebrews, Paul did not. 

Of other possible authors, Luke, Barnabas, and 
Apollos are conspicuous. There is no evidence 
ofany kind whatsoever that either of them wrote 
it. Apollos was an Alexandrian Jew, an ‘“‘elo- 
quent” man, and ‘‘ mighty in the Scriptures,” a 
companion of Paul, and had presumptively the 
qualifications for writing an able letter. But be- 
‘cause he could, it no more follows that he did 
write Hebrews than that Pascal wrote Bacon’s 
-essays, or Bacon Shakespeare’s dramas, becatise 
they possibly could have done it. 

The authorship is unknown. 


Massachusetts is again the victim of floods. 
‘That is to say, her losses are more conspicuous 
than those of her neighbors, although the whole 
Atlantic slope has twice within the fortnight been 
‘scourged by exceptionally heavy storms of wind 
and rain. The Weather Bureau was on time as 
usual with its warnings some hours in advance of 
the storm, and it saved no doubt many more 
millions than were actually lost. The heaviest 
local damage was caused by the bursting of a 
reservoir above Worcester, followed by the dev- 
astation which has become familiar by repetition 
‘within the past few years. Not many lives were 
lost, but enough property was swept away to 
make heavy hearts over a very extended and 
densely populated region of country. The strin- 


: gent laws passed by the General Court just after 


the Mill River disaster do not seem to have been 
‘effectually carried out as regards the inspection 
and strengthening of dangerous dams. It will be 
‘well too for all legislators to take to heart the 
lessons which are taught by these floods in 
regard to the preservation of forests. Well- 
‘wooded districts may have their freshets, but 


common sense teaches that they cannot be half 
so destructive as when the water has a compara- 


tively unimpeded sweep. 


The only measure of political reform which 


the numerical force of the New York Custom 
House. In the nature of things political, the men 
who attend most closely to their legitimate busi- 
ness will constitute the body of discharged per- 
sons. For these faithful public servants every 
one must be sorry, but if their absence compels 
certain other gentlemen on the Custom House 
rolls to eschew politics and render equivalents for 
their respective salaries, even sorrow for the be- 
headed ones will not prevent a sense of patriotic 
satisfaction. 


NOTES. 


—Everything was favorable to a Democratic 
victory in Connecticut on Monday, and it was gained 
accordingly. At this writing, Governor Ingersoll is 
apparently re-elected by something like two thousand 
majority. The Rev. Leonard Bacon, D.D., who was 
at the last moment nominated by the Republicans to 
representa New Haven district in the State Legislature, 
was defeated. Both Senate and Assembly are strongly 
Democratic, and the only Republican triumph of any 
strength is in the New London Congressional district, 
where Mr. Wells was defeated by a majority of about 
seven hundred. No doubt the Democrats nominated 
Mr. Wells in sheer desperation, hoping that his fame 
would carry the district in spite of his refusal formally 
to stand as the Democratic nominee. It would 
bave been a capital thing if the Republicans had 
adopted him as their candidate, thus uniting both 
parties on an excellent man. Mr. Wait, the suc- 
cessful candidate, is, we believe, a worthy repre- 
sentative of Republican principles, and what we 
have said of Mr. Wells must not be taken as in the 
least derogatory to bis late opponent. The Legis- 
lature will doubtless elect Mr. English to the United 
States Senate. The two minor tickets, namely, Prohi- 
bition and Currency Reform, drew somewhat from 
the vote of both parties, and the general result 
might have been reversed had they not been in the 
field. The Democrats will now proceed loudly to de- 
clare their certainty of electing the next President 
but we doubt very strongly the soundness of the fore- 
cast. Of the two great parties the Republican is the 
more capable of interior reform. Wherever the 
Democrats have had a lease of power they bave cer- 
tainly proved themselves as corrupt as their oppo- 
nents, and bave never visibly given evidence of 
contrition for their sins. Wesubmit that the Repub- 
licans bave at least been convicted, and conversion 
may naturally follow. 


—Mr. Oliver Johnson has become the editor 
and proprietor of the Orange Journal, published 
weekly in the suburban city whose name it bears. 
The Journal is a well-established paper which has 
been identified with the interests of the town ever 
“since railroads brought it within easy reach of New 
York. Orange proper is now the center of one of the 
most charming districts in this vicinity, and is, in fact, 
so wide in extent, so populous, so divided into East, 
West, North and South Oranges, so intersected by 
numerous railway lines converging at New York, that 
it seems like a park belonging to the city itself. 
Mr. Johnson will adapt the Journal precisely to 
the needs of the very intelligent and well-to-do 
community where he has now settled. He has been 
prominently connected with the metropolitan press 
for so long a time that he will always be regarded as 
one of its veteran members, though he has now estab- 
lished himself outside the municipal limits. The 
country owes Mr. Johnson a debt which it can never 
fully pay, for, as an active and influential abolitionist, 
as the life-long co-laborer of Horace Greeley, and his 
associate in the management of the Tribune, he ren- 
dered invaluable services to the cause of freedom and 
progress. He carries with him to his new enterprise 
the good wishes of a host of friends, and the enmity 
only of those whose hatred is, so far as it goes, a cer- 
tificate of genuine worth. ‘ 


—Our readers will regret to learn of the death of 
Miss Lucy B. Wiggin, for several years a contributor 
to the Christian Unton, more especially to the chil- 
dren’s department. For a time she wrote under the 
assumed initials “A. I. M.,”” but later published her 
pamein full. Her last contribution, entitled * Patch- 
work,” was printed in September, 1875—a poem telling 
the home-like story of a little girl sewing wearily on 
what seemed to her a useless and well-nigh endless 
task. The Christian Union was her favorite medium 
of publication, and her last literary work was the 
preparation of some verses, never completed, for our 
columns. 


_—Mr. George May Powell, whose advocacy of 
tbe cause of our perishing forests has done much, aud 
will, we hope, do more to stay the progress of destruc- 
tion, has renewed the petition presented to the last 
Copgrees on bebalf of the Farmers’ Club of the Amer- 
ican Institute. The principal suggestions are: To 


reduce the area from forty acres to ten acres; to 


seems to go into early operation is a reduction of 


secure title to homesteads; to devote a portion of the 
sale of “stumpage’’ to tree-planting in States where 
forests are needed for shelter-belts to check the 
course of locusts and other insects which prey on 
the farming products, and to check the rise and 
progress of hurricanes and of fires; also to plant 
them in waste mountain regions where streams have 
their rise, and in sections where they will (climatically) 
act as conservators of the rain-fall by so regulating it 
as to prevent both excessive droughts and freshets, 
which are so damaging to the agricultural and to the 
manufacturing interests of the nation; to make the 
subject of tree culture and economy a standing branch 
of study in agricultural colleges receiving aid or sup- 
port from the Government; to make tree-plauting a 
condition of public land grants to railway and other 
corporations, and to States and Territories for educa- 
tional and other purposes, etc., etc. These suggestions 
are all the result of study, and even if some of them 
should prove impracticable, their_enactment is at least 
a step toward the correction of great abuses. 


—It seems by reports from Washington that 
the most practical contractionists are the managers of 
national banks—the very persons who, according to 
mapy self-constituted authorities on the currency, are 
most given to locking up money, or lending the poor 
man’s deposits to the rich speculator. More than five 
million dollars have been voluntarily withdrawn from 
circulation by these banks during the past “month— 
that is, they have reduced their own circulation to 
that extent, by depositing greeobacks, recalling the 
bonds which are the security for their notes, and can- 
celing an equal amount of their own notes. The 
Treasurer estimates that contraction by this method 
will within a year reach a hundred millions; the Con- 
troller thinks it will not much exceed half that 
amount, but in either case there will necessarily be 
cousiderable revision of ready-made speeches upon 
the finances. 


—Mr. George William Curtis, in the manly fight 
which he made at Syracuse against the sending of a 
pledged Republican delegation to Cincinnati, set a 
noble example to the average respectable citizen who 
stays away from the primaries on the ground that he 
can do no good. With nothing but a fixed confidence 
in the fundamental good sense of the delegates, he 
went to this Convention of 432 members, collected 
from all over a State which is notoriously “ well disci- 
plined” in the party sense, and caused a diversion 
which shows that, however boldly the managers assert 
their authority, they cannot at this crisis force a 
pledge in favor of any candidate simply on partisan 
grounds. In the current number of Harper's Weekly 
Mr. Curtis says, summing_up the results of the Con- 
veution: 

“Thus the whole office-holding and politician power had 
carefully selected and arranged, so far as they wero able, not 
to ascertain the real opinion of the Republicans of New 
York, but with the single purpose of imposing upon the 
party and the country their own views and preferences, not 
only were they driven from their intention of a pledged del- 
egation back to a mere complimentary presentation ‘of their 
candidate, but they secured even this result only by a vote 
of 250 ia a total of 432 delegates, who did not, indeed, all vote, 
but who had all answered to the roll-call not long before 
while the silence of those who refrained from voting was 
mast expressive.”’ 


—The ex-Confederates in the House displayed 


} bighly commendable delicacy in their unwillingness 


to have any of the managers of the Belknap impeach- 
ment trialtaken from among them. Legally there is 
bo possible reason why they should serve in the 
capacity indicated, and we imagine that but few Re- 
publicans would call attention to their previous rela- 
tions with the War Department of the United States 
Government, but their action is all the more admir- _ 
able because it is wholly voluntary. 


—Senator Morton’s prospects do not seem to 
have been damaged by the withdrawal of his extrem > 
resolutions upon the Mississippi election, for the Mi 
sissippi Republican Convention ‘sends to the Ciucil 
nati Convention fourteen (out of sixteen) delegate 
pledged to vote for Morton for the Presidency. If this 
is a fair sign of the times, the last incentive to howl 
about Southern outrages is gone. 


—By the resignation of Governor Ames, of 
Mississippi, a long, costly, and distracting impeach- 
ment trial is avoided. There is little doubt that in the 
course of the averted trial some disgraceful disclos- 
ures would bave been made as to the mismanagement 
of the affairs of a State which has been severely 
bandled by carpet-baggers, but such disclosures have 
already been numerous enough to show some promi- 
nent mistakes of the dominant reconstruction method, 
while they are far too numerous not to have a dam- 
aging effect upon public morality everywhere. 


/ 

—At this writing it is probable that most of the 
public buildings all over the country will be closed at 
sunset before the end of the week, owing to the failure 
or refusal of the House Committee on Appropriations 
to provide for fuel and light. It isa very simple thing 
to bring about a deadlock in the public service by such 
means as this, but to force a suspension of night work 
in distributing offices like those at New York, Boston — 
and other large cities, while the country post-master 
who keeps his store open in the evening can sort mails 
by the light of private kerosene, and in the warmth of 


private fuel, is the height of absurdity. 


| 
| 
| 
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INQUIRING FRIENDS. 

1. “ Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” What 
quality of love is this? Is it to be understood that we 
are to love with the same quality but not to the same 
extent? 


N its primary sense the you have 

quoted is a fundamental principle laid down in 
the Mosaic institutes, as a regulator and test of actions. 
A man is to love bis neighbor as himself in the sense 
that he is to respect his rights and have a benevolent 
regard for his interests, treating them as though they 
were his own. It is the golden rule, in other words. 
In the mouth of Christ the command seems to assume 
a deeper and more spiritual sense. It is not enough 
that we act benevolently toward our neighbor—he will 
have us to cherish an unselfish temper. The com- 
mandment is two-edged: we may not love ourselves 
too much, we must not love our neighbor too little. 
The ripe result of this in the ideal man would be the 
sinking of narrow and personal interests in the public 
and general welfare. Discussions of the quality and 
quantity of this love do not seem to yield any profita- 
ble result. It is, at best, but in an imperfect and 
clumsy fashion that we are able to keep these words. 
Nevertheless let us, ‘‘as much as lieth in us,’’ emulate 
the-perfect unselfishness of Jesus Christ the Lord. 


2. (1) Is physical pain in any sense a punishment for 
sin? (2) Is imprisonment, banishment, physical teor- 
ture or the hanging of a criminal, in any way a pun- 
ishment of his crime? (3) 1s not the penalty for sina 
mental suffering acting upon our inner selves and 
beyond the centrol of human beings over their kind? 
(4) Did Christ suffer in his own body the punishment 
due for our sins? (5) Does the Congregational Church 
of to-day, as a body, believe in vicarious atonement ? 


(1) Physical pain is often a punishment of sin, as 
instance the drunkard, etc. (2) Yes. (3) Mental suffer- 
ing is the highest and severest punishment of sin, but 
not the only one. (4) There is a sense in which Christ 
suffered on account of our sins, but we do not think 
that he can justly be said to buve suffered “ the pun- 
ishment due for our sins.”’ (5) The orthodox Congre- 
gational churches do accept almost, if not quite 
universally, the doctrine of a vicarious atonement. 
There are many modifications and varieties of opinion, 
and some individual exceptions, but the denomination, 
as such, believes the doctrine. 


3. During the winter it has been the practice of the 
young people of a country neighborhood to spend one 
evening @ week together in social amusements, danc- 
ing, etc. The pastor of one of the churches has 
denounced card playing and dancing from the pulpit, 
and finally threatened one of his flock to bring him 
before the church if the “ offensc’’ was repeated, The 
offender does not think this a case for discipline, but 
he does not wish to cause a rupture between pastor 
and people. What course should the young man take ? 


We cannot tell; weare not on the ground. If the 
amusements are harmless, defend them. But to defend 
them it is not necessary that you practice them. If 
you find that you are doing harm by producing discord 
among Christian people, there could be nothing more 
dignified and Christian than to sacrifice your liberty 
of indulgence to the good of others. A cantroversy 
will not make narrow people more liberal. A generous 
self-sacrifice will give weight to your example and 
opinion, and will do your own spirit more good than 
the social enjoyment. For so shall you have fellow- 
ship with our Lord Jesus Christ, who “pleased not 
himeelf.”’ 


4. What is meant by the command to “love our en- 
emies ? 

He loves his enemy who barbors no revengeful feel- 
ings toward him, who endeavors to sew whatever 
extenuations of his enemy’s faults there are in cir- 
cumstance and natural infirmity, and who holds him- 
self ready to forgive the injuries received, and who 
seeks to overcome hostility, not by resentment, but 
by the retaliation of kindness. 


G. If it is incorrect to say “ agriculturalist,”’ why is 
it not equally so to say ‘‘ naturalist’’? 


This question comes from an esteemed friend, who 
must know that we do not make the dictionaries. 
The word agriculturalist is marked “ unusual and 
improper” in Webster. Nothing more can he said of 
a word than that. “Agriculturist’’ is the thing. So 
says the Dictionary. ‘‘ Naturalist’’ was a necessary 
formation, we suppose, because naturist,” the old 
word, now obsolete, had a theological or philosophical 
meaning. But the former word is now used for both 
meanings. We suppose the truth to be that “ agricult- 
urist’’ is a later formation than “ naturalist,’”’ and that 
men are more careful nowadays how they make deri- 
vatives. Besides, a naturalist was not, primarily, one 
who studied nature in general, but one who studied 
that particular part of it which we include in natural 
history. 

5. Demoniacal possessions, etc. 

To the inquirer on this subject, who builds quite an 
argument on inferences drawn from Christ's neglect 
to disabuse men of certain opinions held by them, we 
beg to say that negative inferences of this sort from 
what Christ did not say are very unsafe. Christ re- 
vealed very little, distinctly, about the spiritual 
world or the future life. He left human thought, on 
these subjects, almost where he found it—left it to 
come gradually, by natural processes and that inspira- 


tion which is present in every age, into truer notions. 
It was bis work to lift up men’s conceptions of moral 
truth. To this end he freely used as vehicles the 
popular belief about the spiritual world, and even 
the prevalent phrases; but he filled these empty ves- 
sels. with the deepest moral truths. He spoke of 
“sitting down” with Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, and 
of being in “Abraham’s bosom,”’’ because the people 
used these words to express their notions. It was not 
his purpose to reveal heaven or hell, but to bring men 
to Godlikeness. The only negative inference which 
we may draw with safety is that one found in the first 
verses of John xiv. 
MINOR MATTERS. 


—A correspondent writes that the poem on the 
Sea of Galilee, beginning, 

** Bow down my spirit while thus I gaze on thee,"’ 
appeared originally in the Religious and Literary 
Gem, a magazine bearing date of Jan. 12, 1843. It was 
written by Miss Margaret Robinson, of New York, 
and won a gold medalas a prize composition at the 
Albany Female Seminary. 


—The Direct Ocean Cable lands, on this side, at 
Rye Beach, New Hampshire. It starts from Ballin- 
skelligs Bay, near Valencia, Ireland, and touches Nova 
Scotia at Tor Bay. 


—One of our readers wishes information on the 
manufacture of paper into bousehold goods, particu- 
larly ‘*‘carpeting’’—when and where this business be- 
gan in the United States. Can any one inform us? 


—To 8.—We know of no publication—Almanac 
or otherwise—which contains the statistics of mem- 
bership of all the churches and their Sunday Schools. 
If such exists we should be glad to have it for our own 
use. 


—Shakespeare uses the expression, ‘‘God Save 
the Mark!” in Henry IV., Part I., Act I., Scene III. 
It was current in the daysofarchery. When a man 
was about to shoot, he exclaimed, ‘‘ Heaven save the 
mark !’’ meaning, either—keep me from striking and 
destroying it, or keep any-one else from going nearer. 
Beginners who shot wide would be greeted with this 
exclamation inirony. Hence, generally, it became an 
ironical expression. 


—Again comes the conundrum, Who wrote the 
poem containing the lines, “* Though lost to sight, to 
memory dear’’? G. M. thinks the poet’s name was 
Jenkins.——Lecture Room Talks are published by J. 
B.'Ford & Co., us also most of Mr. Beecher’s other 
works.— Are there any geographical cards out relat- 
ing to Palestine especially ? 


Fine Arts. 


THE ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 


For some unexplained reason the managers of 
American exhibitions have never adopted the com- 
mendable French plan of hanging the works of one 
artist together. We call the practice commendable 
because it gives a general harmony to the walls ofa 
gallery which is unattainable in our usual method, 
and enables a spectator to place himself in sympathy 
with the artist—to become in a sense personally ac- 
quainted with him. The system may perhaps be car- 
ried to an extreme, but in moderation it certainly has 
a pleasing effect. We do not remember that it has 
ever before been tried by the National Academy, and 
it was a pleasant surprise to find several groups of this 
sort scattered through the present exhibition. Possi- 
bly all artists may not like to see their works thus 
placed together, but there is certainly no reason why 
those who are willing should not be accommodated. 

Mr. Winslow Homer’s pictures afford the first con- 
spicuous instance of this arrangement which is en- 
countered by the visitor on a tour of the galleries, and 
we are very glad to say that he is once more at his 
best. We have been obliged of late to be somewhat 
chary of praising Mr. Homer's work, for the examples 
which he has shown to the public have not been up to 
the standard which he established for himself eight or 
ten years ago. Few oil paintings indeed have been 
exhibited by him, and we have grown tired ef the very 
sketchy, not to say careless, water-colors with which 
he has sprinkled the Academy walls. His present con- 
tributions, however, are alive with the out-of-door 
spirit which is the principal charm of his work. Con- 
spicuous among them is the near-at-hand view of a 
fishing-boat under sail before a breeze which lays her 
lee rail under water and sends the spray flying over 
the half-deck in lively style. Two others represent 
respectively the doubtful struggle of a ragged negro 
boy with a refractory calf and the capture of another 
animal of the same species by a soldier in Zouave uni- 
form. They might be appropriately entitled ‘“‘ Peace”’ 
and “War,” but the catalogue tells us that they are 
**A Cattle Piece’ and Foraging.”’ 

Mr. A. C. Howland in No. 163 shows a delightfully 
fresh and springlike vista of hill and river on the 
upper waters of the Connecticut. There is that in his 
method that reminds one somewhat of Corrot, and 
suggests even better things, for the French artist 
sometimes followed his love for mistiness to an unsat- 
isfactory extreme. 

The next noteworthy group is Mr. McEntee’s, Late 
Autumn of course, and to one who loves the low- 
toned harmonies of the dying year, full of attraction. 
They are pictures before which, were it not for the 


‘ 
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vexatious and constant interposition of broad-backed — 
observers, one might sit and drift off into a reverie 
almost as irresistibly as if the brook and the half- 
naked trees and the gray sky were themselves in sight, 
touched by transient gleams of sunshine, veiled and 
carpeted by falling and fallen leaves. Distinctively 
as a figure painter Mr. McEntee is not all that could 
be wished, but whén he introduces figures in his 
autumnal landscapes he seems to be moved by an in- 
spiration which lends them an appropriate grace, 
blending with the surroundings in that mysterious 
fashion which makes their discovery a half surprise. 
The correct technique, as shown in the tree-drawing, 
the “lay of the land,” the clear dark brown of pools, 
the bewildering effect of dead and drifted leaves, 
fascinate the lover of nature, and afford for the stu- 
dent of landscape art a series of examples the like of, 
which are not often met with. 

Mr. E. Wood Perry’s eight pictures of old-fashioned 
country ways—striking a light with flint and steel, 
quilting on a frame, weaving with an antique loom, 
and so on, are carefully painted and of especial value 
duripg the present revival of interest in the every-day 
life of our ancestors. All country-girls, however, are 
not of that especial type which Mr. Perry seems par- 
ticularly to admire and which he paints so well. The 
grouping together of the pictures is disadvantageous 
in that it emphasizes repetitions of feature or dress, but 
it may for that very reason prove a powerful incentive 
to our artists, especially those who are building upa 
home schoo! of figure-painting. 

In No. 241 Mr. J. G. Brown has made a very sucoess- 
ful study of theexpression which overspreads the face of 
a youthful sportsman when he is steadying his nerves 
forashot. A boy is evidently aiming at a doomed 
chipmunk, which, although not visible to the speota- 
tor, cannot be far from the muzzle of the gun. His 
face is drawn up in that painful contortion necessary 
to some people when they close one eye and endeavor 
to pull the trigger without disturbing the aim. The 
boy’s sister stands behind him, and her handsome sun- 
burned face is a study too io its anticipatory dread of 
the expected explosion. 

No. 285, “A Husking Bee, Island of Nantucket,"’ is, 
no doubt, the result of Mr. Eastman Johnson’s studies 
among the farmers of that isolated bit of Massachu- 
setts. The figures are too small and too many toafford 
much personality of detail, but in color and general 
naturalness of treatment it is fully up to the artist's 
best standard. “‘The New Bonnet,” near it, is more 
in his usual style, showing an old-fashioned interior, 
with carefully-drawn figures, old age shivering over 
ap open fire, and youth enthusiastic over the receipt 
of fresh millinery. 

Among the most conspicuous of the pictures in the 
south room is Mr. Mulvany’s “ Trial of a Horse-Thief,”’ 
of which we made favorable mention while it was still 
on the artist’s easel. It is a strongly-painted and 
richly-colored presentation of a scene in border life 
which is well worthy of attention. ; 

Of several animal pictures by Mr. A. F. Tait, No. 
388, “‘There’s a Good Time Coming,”’ pleases us best. 
Two higbly-excited hounds have treed a young black 
bear, who, with that quaint sense of humor character- 
istic of bis species, has hung himself over a convenient 
limb just out of their reach, and is growling back his 
reply to their flerce barking. The “good time” is 


‘suggested by the approach of another bear, who is 


evidently destined to raise the siege in a way most 
disastrous to the assailants. The dogs and the bear 
are most admirably painted, and the excellence of 
execution is not confined to their coats and auatomy. 
The spirit that is within them is shown in every pos- 
ture. 

*“ Among Friends,”’ No. 409, by James Hart, is the 
most important work that he has of late sent to the 
exhibition. It combines bis strongest points in land- 
scape painting with the comparatively new line of 
work which he bas of late years been following, the 
portraiture, that is, of the country cow as she is found 
all over New England. The group of animals in the 
present picture is carefully worked up from life stud- 
jes, and the titleis justified by the figure of a little girl 
who is evidently on the best of terms with the gentile 
creatures around her. 

Mr. Edward Moran’s four marine pieces ia the South 
Room are in bis best vein, especially the magnificent 
sky over a rugged coast line and foaming breakers, 
entitled “Sunset off Montauk Point.” A difficult sub- 
ject, but treated with great skill and with unusual suo- 
cess. Yachtemen will appreciate ** Homeward Bound,” 
a moonlight picture of a schooner under full sail, 
bows-on to the spectator, and evidently going at a tre- 
mendous rate through the waves. 

Among the most successful works of lady artists is 
**Grandmother’s Treasures’’ (No. 496), by Jennie 
Brownscombe. We are not very familiar with this 
artist’s work, but she is certainly entitled to much 
credit for this painting. It is executed with great 
command of material, and shows a strength in draw- 
ing and color which is rare enough among artists of 
either sex. 

An appropriate Centennial subject is treated by Mr. 
A. W. Thompson in No. 467. ‘‘Geuveral Smallwood’s 
command (the Maryland Live Infantry) and Steret’s 
Mounted Rifles about to leave Annapolis to join Gen- 
eral Washington's army on Long Island, the morning 
of the llth July, 1776."" The new buff and blue uni- 
forms, the fresh horses, the sunny morning air, indi- 
cate a newly organized force which has not yet tasted 
the rough life of camp and bivouac. Everything, save 
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the anxious looks of mothers and sweethearts, betok- 
ens high hopes of a speedy triumph over the red-coats 
and the independence of the young republic. The 
bronzed and tattered veterans of two years later are 
an unknown quantity in the, as yet, untried problem 
of Revolution. 


The Art Journal for April opens with ‘‘The 
Shrine in the Forest,’ from a painting by Orchardson ; 
‘a pathetic and suggestive picture of a young mother 
kneeling with a child on her extended arms before a 
little image of the Virgin which is nailed to a tree ina 
‘wood. The mother’s pleading look and the quiet 
‘unconsciousness of the sleeping child are off-set by the 
wild, distorted tree forms which surround them ina 
sort of unsympathizing savagery. There is a view of 
athe new statue of Oliver Cromwell, lately erected at 
‘Manchester, Eng. A full page plate of “Chevy Chase,”’ 
by Landseer, and a continuation of the same artist’s 
sketches. The other illustrated articles are “Scenes 
in Colorado,” from drawings by J. D. Woodward, giv- 
ing engraved views of Rocky Mountain scenes; the 
fifth paperon “ Household Art,’’ by Mr. Elliott, amply 
illustrated, and affording some excellent ideas in rela- 
tion to furniture and home decorations. Of the series 
of American artists there are two examples of T. W. 

Wood, one being a copy of the well-known “ Country 
Post-Office,” the other entitled *‘ The Yankee Pedlar.”’ 


entennial Hotes. 


Pickpockets and belligerents, national and for- 
eign, will be reminded by the presence on the grounds 
of a thousand policemen that honesty is the best 
policy, and that ‘‘in peace there’s nothing so becomes 
-& man as modest stillness and humility ’’"—perhaps. 


5 

Articles for exhibition are crowding to their 
‘respective departments, foreigners showing more 
prowptness in this respect than our own exhibitors. 
It is gratifying to hear that among other thiugs the 
two ton block of solid silver sent by a Mexican mining 
firm bas reached Philadelphia safely. Though not in- 
tended as a circulating medium, it confirms the posi- 
tion of financiers that silver is plenty, and that it is 
_people’s fault that their pockets are not full of it. 


In the Government Buildings there is to bea 
U. 8. Post Office, with the money order, registered let- 
ter and carrier departments, in full operation. The 
Navy and Army wings will have almost everything old, 
curious and recent, in the way of war material and 
appliances. Visitors from abroad will probably be 
surprised to find that we propose to show all the world 
exactly how we make our Springfield Rifle, and in 
-~what way our new torpedoes are going to blow the 
fleet of the future out of the water. 


Other items of some interest are these :—All 
the goods from Holland have arrived. Among them 
are 146 masterpieces of the Dusseldorf school of paint- 
ing, and four copies of pictures by old Dutch masters. 
The latter include Paul Potter’s famous “ Bull.”— 
‘Colonel Thomas A. Scott bas tendered a free passage 
to veteran soldiers of the Mexican war residing in 
‘Texas to and from the Centennial Exhibition.—A De- 
partment of “Public Comfort” has been established 
for the purpose of taking care of such articles as over- 
coats, umbrellas, bundles, ete., for visitors, and also 
for the general] convenience of the public. A lavatory 
will be provided, a place for blacking boots, and a 
news stand. 


May 10th is the date of the formal opening of 
thé Exhibition, and it has been happily decided not to 
make a great flourish on the occasion. The President 
of the United States and invited guests—State and 
national officials and foreign ministers—will be con- 
duoted to the grounds by Governor Hartranft and a 
anilitary escort. Then, at the platform south of the 
art gallery, is tocome music by Thomas’s orchestra; 
the Grand March, by Richard Wagner; invocation of 
the Divine blessing; original hymn, by John G. Whit- 
tier; ofiginal cantata, words by Sidney Lanier, of 
‘Georgia, music by Dudley Buck, of Connecticut; brief 
presentation by the President of the Centennial Com- 
mission reporting the Exhibition to the President; 
address by the President declaring the Exhibition 


open. 


Visitors gauging their stay at Philadelphia by 
the length of their purses are not likely to be charmed 
“with the prospect. Those who put up at the hoéels 
‘mnust allow a five dollar bill for every twenty-four 
‘hours, with the chance of sleeping uncomfortably. A 
‘Centennial Lodging-house Company has been formed 
which proposes to furnish visitors with boarding-house 
~aceomodations at moderate rates, but according to a 
‘daily correspondent the rates are immoderate, being 
from $1.50 to $3 a day without diuner. He advises 
people to write in advance to the Ledger, the Press, or 
the Inquirer, consult therein the boarding advertise- 
ments, correspond with the advertisers, and thus ob- 
tain, at the cost of a few postage stamps, decent board 
ata fair price. This plan may commend itself to 
ba who propose to stay in the city more than one 

ay. 


The Women’s Pavilion, to construct which the 
“women of the country have subscribed nearly $40,000, 


] countries to send on specimens of their skill. 


is intended to contain specimens of the highest type 
of women’s work, and to point out avenues of useful- 


‘ness and profit to the sex not generally known. It is 
proposed to confine the exhibits, in a great measure, 


to representations of sculpture, painting, literature, 
engraving, telegraphy, lithography, education, and 
invention of all kinds, the latter being a classification 
which, omitting women’s clothing in all its branches, 
gives place to the finer kinds of needlework, lace- 
work, etc., thus leaving the larger portion of the 
Pavilion for the exhibition of the useful arts. Efforts 
are being made in England, Italy and France to rnise 
funds to enable the toiling women experts of those 
The 
Japanese Commission ask for forty-four square feet 
in which to exhibit the handiwork of the women of 
Japan. 


Respecting the horticultural display, a writer 
in the World finds that although we are not to have 
as many contributions of exotics as were originally 
expected, the department’ will be very attractive. 
Specimens of Australian tree ferns have arrived from 
California. From Jamaica, Bermuda and other Ena- 
glish colonies, where immense botanical gardens are 
supported by government subsidies, some fine varieties 
are looked for, which may be presented to the Centen- 
pial Commiasion as the nucleus of a botanical collec- 
tion in this country. Among the English plants is a 
remarkable specimen of rhododendrons. The horti- 
cultural grounds comprise forty acres, though the 
actual space devoted to exhibits—the rest being do 
voted to walks and buildings—is but little over eight 
acres. “ Parterres and gardens are laid off and planted 
so as to show leading features of ornamental garden- 
ing, such as carpet-bedding, ribbon and geometrical 
gardening; and these will bloom near the opening 
time of the Exhibition. About’ 50,000 flowering and 
ornamental varieties of plants and foliage will deco- 
rate the beds and represent different flower-gardening 
methods. There is to be an impressive show of forest 
trees, ornamental trees, shrubs and plants of com- 
merce. All the representative trees of this country 
will be exhibited, from the ‘California red wood and 
the Maine pine down; and we are promised some 
shrubs of recent introduction from China and Japan. 
Fountains, statuary, kiosks, summer-houses and other 
garden adornments will help to beautify the delight- 
fully situated and shaded grounds.”’ 


Hooks and Authors, 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A REVIVALIST. 


Memoirs of Rev. Chas. G. Finney. Written by Himself. With 
Portrait from Steel. A. 8. Barnes& Co., Now York: $2.00. 


It is cause for considerable satisfaction that the 
subject of this volume left these recollections of bis 
life and work. Many of Mr. Finney’s admirers could 
have written a book of better literary finish, but few 
would have failed to obscure the great preacher’s per- 
sonality. Power such as Finney possessed usually 
bewilders those who behold its results, and the conse- 
quences, if expressed in print, are more likely to be 


ingenious and readable rather than correct. Mr. Pin-. 


ney’s Own story is very simple and straightforward, 
and it engages attention as much by its author’s mod- 
esty and good temper as it does by his earnestness. 

The most striking feature of-the author’s early life 
was his ignorance of and lack of interest in religion. 
While a mere babe his parents moved to Oneida 
County, New York, which was then (1794) in the “far 
West.” The settlers, though from New England, had 
no churcbes or religious societies. Mr. Finney seldom 
heard a sermon, and those which he heard often fur- 
nished more food for mirth than reflection. His pa- 
rents were not religious, and when a religious society 
was finally formed, the Finney family moved again to 
a new wilderness. Young Finney was not ignorant; 
at sixteen years of age he taught school in the West, 
and at twenty he taught in New Jersey, near New 
York. At the age of twenty-six he entered a law 
office as student. Of his spiritual condition at this 
time he says, ‘I was almost as ignorant of religion as 
a heathen. I had been brought up mostly in the 
woods. I bad very little regard for the Sabbath, and 
had no definite knowledge of religious trutb.”’ 

At Adams, New York, where he was studying law, 
Finney found bis first opportunity to listen to “an 
educated ministry.’’ The results were beneficial only 
tbrough antagonism, The pastor of the church at 
Adams was an excellent man whose powers for good 
were sadly weakened by his theology. ‘“*‘ Whenever he 
came out with the doctrines, which he seldom did, 
he would preach what has been called hyper-Calvin- 
ism.”" The good man evidently preached at the young 
lawyer, for we read that “ he was in the habit of drop- 
ping in at our office frequently, and seemed anxious 
to know what impression his sermons had made on my 
mind.” The impressions were anything but what the 
preacher desired. Finney had bought a Bible, and 
read and construed it just as he did law-books: to him 
it was a book of instructions about God and His will, 
and he insisted upon the proof of whatever doctrines 
the minister enunciated. Even sixty years ago, and 
in the Protestant Church, it was so unheard of a thing 
for any one but a schismatic to be his own commenta- 
tor, that Mr. Gale, the pastor at Adams, discouraged 
the people from praying for Finney, “saying he did 


not believe I would ever be converted; that from 
conversing with me he had found I was very much en- 
lightened on the subject of religion and very much 
hardened.” It is comforting to read that after Fin- 
ney’s conversion the same Mr. Gale, in his own church, 
“arose and made a confession: he said he had been in 
the way of the church.” 

The author’s report of his own conversion is very 
minute and interesting. The sole motive of his anxi- 
ety seems to have been his instinct of self-preservation; 
when this became thoroughly aroused, he suffered as 
intensely from his convictions of sin as the most ear- 
nest revivalist could wish a man to do. Even then, 
however, his legal faculty of analysis did not desert 
him. Until the moment of his conversion he did not 
cease to debate within himself the probable require- 
ments of a successful “inyuirer.” Every stage of his 
progress, every condition of his mind, is. described, 
even to the sensations he experienced when he. felt 
himself to be in close communion with God. 

After his conversion, Mr. Finney at once determined 
to preach. He even turned away a client with the 
remark, ** Deacon B——, I have a retainer from the 
Lord Jesus Christ to plead his cause, and I cannot plead 
yours.”’ The results of so unbusiness-like a proceeding 
were excellent, for the deacon settled with his adver- 
sary, took to prayer, and became a betterman. When 
Mr. Finney appeared before the Presbytery as a can- 
didate for the ministry, but declined to go to Prince- 
ton to study theology, Mr. Gale, his pastor, was ap- 
pointed to superintend bis studies. But the pupil could 
accept little that the teacher urged upon him. 


“T could not receive his views on the subject of atonement, 
regeneration, faith, repentance, the slavery of the will, or 
any of the kindred doctrines. But of these views he was 
quite tenacious, and be seemed sometimes not a little impa- 
tient because I did not receive them without question. He 
used to insist that if I would reason on the subject I would 
land in infidelity, and then he would remind me that some ef 
the students who had been at Princeton had gone away infi« 


| dels, because they would reagon on the subject and would 


not accept the Confession ef Faith and the teaching of the dec- 
tors at that school. He furthermore warned me repeatedly 
and very feelingly that as a minister I should never be useful 
unless I embraced the truth, measuring the truth as he 
believed and taught it.” 

The pastor and the pastor’s library were to Mr. Fin- 
ney the counterparts of Scylla and Charybdis. The 
author says that he had been used to close and logical 
reasoning, as be found it in law books, but that the 
theological works in Mr. Gale's library proved uothing 
to his satisfaction. 

“T finally said to Mr. Gale, ‘If there is nothing better than 
I find in your library to sustain the great doctrines taught by 
our Church, I must be an infidel.’ And I have always believed 
that had not the Lord led me to see the fallacy of those argu- 
ments and to see the real truth as presented in the Scriptures; 
especially had hoe not so revealed himself to me personally 
that I could not doubt the truth of the Christian religion, I 
should have been forced to be an infidel.” 


It isnot wonderful that when Finney preached his 
first sermon after being licensed, Mr. Gale said: ‘‘ Mr. 
Finney, I shall be very much ashamed to have it 
known wherever you go that you studied theology 
with me.” It is comforting, however, as well as a 
touching instance of the long suffering and mercy of 
God, that this conservative old theologian became 


. himself converted, and ceased being a stumbling block 


to people of better minds. 

After being licensed to preach, Mr. Finney went from 
town to town as a missionary, and began almost at 
once to enjoy that success as a revivalist with which 
his name is associated. The secret of his success is made 
plain in the pages of his book. He believed thoroughly 
in his work, and esteemed himself only for his work’s 
sake; with such faith and unselfishness a far more dif- 
ficult work might be successfully accomplished. He 
had a theological system of his own, and it was quite a 
compact and sensible one, but it never interfered with 
his usefulness, as that of so many earnest preachers 
has done. He preached the nature and the necessity 
of goodness, instead of the efficacy of certain forms of 
belief, and both by the novelty and universal appli- 
cability of this method he attracted great attention. 
He was untiring in his efforts to make his moaning 
plain; experts in pulpit manuverism complained that 
he was guilty of repetition, and he not only admitted 
the charge but defended it, and quoted some pointed 
strictures which a judge of the Supreme Court onoe 
made upon preachers for their unpractical manner of 
addressing their congregations. 

He never spoke without being deeply in earnest—a 
condition which is natural enough to men of his tem- 
perament, even when devoid of a stimulus so great 
as that under which Finney always labored. He was 
often excited, but he never mistook mere excitement 
for inspiration; whether speaking calmly or in almost 
an ecstacy of religious fervour his logical powers were 
active, and he talked sense when a commoner man 
would have degenerated into rant. The accepted 
meaning of a passage of Scripture was not to the 
author the full measure of that passage; verses and 
clauses were principally useful to him by suggesting 
themes upon which he could and did enlarge as long 
as bis time lasted. There wasa generosity about his 
application of religious truths which delighted his 
hearers, but it was never that aimless generosity 
through which people lapse into spiritual weakness 
and laziness. 

The results were what might have been expected. 
The body of this book consists of little but recollec- 
tions of revivals, while many of the converts were 
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from walks in life where revivalists have not usually 
been successful. Lawyers, ministers, physicians, 
learned infidels and atheists, and a large number of 
persons of that educated conservative class from 
which evangelists seldom obtain converts, became 
Christians through Mr. Finney’s instrumentality. The 
author seems to bave possessed no quality which could 
repel any one, unless it was his disbelief in the inabil- 
ity of Universalists and Unitarians to lead a Christian 
life, but even this feeling he manifested by his zeal for 
the greater spiritual welfare of such people rather 
than by unfavorable comment upon their beliefs. 

We wish that every theological student in the land 
could be provided with at least that chapter of this 
book entitled “‘ Remarks upon Ministerial Education.”’ 
Even long settled ministers who with natural curiosity 
look through the same chapter may stumble upon 
something which is worthy of their thought. It is too 
long to condense, and to quote any of it without giving 
all {would be unjust to the author. It may not con- 
tain full instructionsin the art of preaching, but there 
are successful pastors who. if compelled to drop either 
Fiuney’s system or that of the schools, would hold to 
the former. Thousands of preachers are longing to 
discover the secret of Mr. Moody’s success, yet here 
was a2 man who in some respects was greater and more 
successful than Mr. Moody, and his method is plainly 
unoovered. In tbe literature of revivals Mr. Finney’s 
book must be awarded the most prominent place. 


THE NATURAL ORDER OF MENTAL PROG- 
RESS. 


The True Order of Studies. Thomas Hill, ex-President of 
ie University. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York. 


The subject of this volume is of such great im- 
portance that the book should attract by its name 
alone, even were the author not as widely respected as 
he is: comivug from so successful an educator, the 
views here presented will be read with unusual in- 
terest. 

Mr. Hill would have us, in educating children, guide 
ourselves by the order in which the mental faculties 
naturally develop themselves. Roughly grouping these 
faculties into the perceptive, the imaginative and the 
reflective, the author would have them trained in the 
order in which we have named them. In such case a 
proper course of instruction would begin with mathe- 
matics, and embrace, in succession, natural history, 
history and psychology, and would end with theology. 
Geometry, as Mr. Hill has said in another volume, and 
as many teachers have proved to their satisfaction, is 
the logical starting-point of a proper education, but 
instead of text-books he would use forms and solids, 
as all children practically do of their own dccord. 
Arithmetic would follow, not precede, geometry in the 
author’s plan, and it would be followed by algebra. 
In arithmetic he would have children, until their 
twelfth year at least, taught to calculate by their per- 
ceptive rather than their reasoning faculties, and 
would practically abolish the use of that popular in- 
strument of juvenile torture, the text-book of mental 
arithmetic. In the natural sciences the author would 
have elementary physics taught so far as they could 
be through the perceptive faculties, and followed by 
chemistry, mineralogy, physiology, botany, zoology, 
and geology in the'order named. Following these 
studies, Mr. Hill would introduce “commodity,” or 
the study of the adaptations of natural conditions and 
products to the service of mankind. Following with 
the rudiments of art (drawing and modeling and mu- 
sic);}he would lead through language (English), law— 
that is, those laws of society and nations which are of 
common application—mental philosophy, ssthetics, 
and ethics to theology. We imagine at this point 
most of those who merely hear of the outlines of Mr. 
Hill’s system will be prompted to reject it as irrelig- 
ious, yet itis just here that the author gives to most 
religious parents and teachers some instruction which 
they sadly need. “‘We may have religion with very 
little theology "’ the author asserts at the outset, and 
ordinary observation of religious people will convince 
any one that the best Christians are seldom the ablest 
theologians. Expecting that the principles of moral- 
ity ‘and the fundamental facts of religion shall be 
taught to children from an early age, the author would 
have us let alone the habit of making natural and 
Biblical deductions, commonly ciassed under the head 
of theology, until the mind has been trained not only 
to receive, but to comprehend. 

The slight outline we have given of the author’s 
method will not, we hope, lead any one to suppose 
he understands the method itself, or the reasons 
which underlieit. For these the book itself should be 
carefully read. Upon the merits of the work we have 
but a single opinion, which is that it is by far the most 
valuable book ever published on the same subject. 
It will be nothing against its merits if the author’s 
system should be but slowly adopted, and if teachers 
regard it with suspicion; for teachers, like other 
people, are more likely to be influenced by habit than 
by reason, and the method by which they were taught 
(unless they had the doubtful misfortune of being 
their own teachers) differs from this in every essential. 
Our hope for the practical extension of its influence 
rests upon school officials, many of whom have minds 
but little warped upon the subject of education, and 
upon parents, to whom it would prove an invaluable 
guide, and who, through its influence, would be 
moved to save at least some children from the mental 
injury which is inflicted in most public schools. 


OTHER BOOKS, ETC. 

Ex-Premier Gladstone is not engaged upon a 
theological work, the English papers say. He is devot- 
ing his spare time to the preparation of a work to be 
called Thesaurus Homerikos, the object of which 
seems to be to show what basis of fact there is in 
Homer’s works. 


Easter Lilies, just published by Mr. Randolph, 
consists of a collection of poems appropriate to Easter, 
while the binding exhibitsa tasteful but radival depar- 
ture from the conventional style of book covers; ona 
white ground lilies are disposed in a manner suggest- 
ing some mediwval title pages, while the sides are 
attached to the book, by white ribbons instead of the 
usual cords and back. (75 cents.) 


The Appletons publish Zhe Memoirs and Corre- 
spondence of Caroline Herschel, sister and assistant of 
the great English astronomer. Miss Herschel was a 
lady of wide acquaintance, and was held in high esteem 
in society; this book, however, is more the record of 
his scientific than her social life, and it will be eagerly 
sought after by all who are interested in the person- 
ality of either Miss Herschel or her famous brother. 


Jonathan, by Miss Fraser-Tytler, is a well 
written, interesting, but painful and unnatural story. 
It contains some excellent character-drawing and a 
great deal of incident, but the conclusions are not. in 
accordance with either the expectations of novel- 
readers, or such a standard of propriety as it is desir- 
able should be maintained in a class of books which, 
above all others, falls frequently into the hands of 
young people. (Holt. $1.25.) 4 


Scribner, Armstrong & Co. have reprinted in a 
large, handsome singlegy7olume the three volumes of 
Jules Verne’s Mysterious Island.‘ This is the largest 
and, to our mind, the most entertaining work, by this 
author, that has been republished in America within 
the past two years. In it M. Verne relates a few in- 
cidents which would be doubted by some learned 
members of scientific societies, but throughout the en- 
tire work he displays quite steadily that ingenuity and 
good nature which have done a great deal toward 
making his writings popular, ($3.00.) 


Dr. Wylie’s History of Protestantism, the first 
numbers of which have just appeared in America, is 
well written, and adapted to the demands of general 
readers. The author exhibits at times more sectarian 
zeal than is either necessary or pleasing to the better 
class of American Protestants, but it is easy to imagine 
how in England, where sects are within more distinct 
lines than they are bere, the spirit displayed upon this 
part of his subject may not seem uncalled for. The por- 
tion already published is profusely illustrated by good 
engravings of excellent design and tolerable execution, 
and the typography and paper are, though unpreten- 
tious, quite satisfactory. (Cassell, Petter & Galpin. 
Published by subscription.) 


Animal Parasites and Messmates is not an entic- 
ing title for a book, but under this head Professor Van 
Beneden has filled a volume of the International Sci- 
entific Series with information which will be found 
entertaining by scientists and miscellaneous readers 
alike. There are certain animal and insect pests which 
appeal to our sympathy by showing through the 
author of this volume that they are not themselves 
devoid of tormentors, and that they have the very 
human instinct of seeking for associates such other 
insects as are most likely to be useful or amusing to 
them. While this book deserves a place in the library 
of every scientific man, it would also be in great 
demand if placed in the libraries of common schools. 
(Appletons.) 


Mrs. Oliphant’s Odd Couple is ashorter story 
than is often published by the same author, but is 
nevertheless a welcome addition to the literature of 
marital unhappiness. Books with this condition for 
their motive seem generally to be written for the sake 
of saying things which, without an excuse of [just 
such a nature, would seem indelicate if not indecent, 
and they find the most of their readers among persons 
who would never be suspected, on either moral or in- 
tellectual grounds, of taking especial interest in the 
affairs of estranged couples of married people. But 
Mrs. Oliphant will sadly disappoint the class of read- 
ers alluded to: the husband and wife of her story 
separate because of incompatibility of temper; after 
their separation they continue to lead irreproachable 
lives, and are finally brought together again by a 
mingled sense of affection and duty. Such a story 
greatly raises the average character of the whole class 
of novels based upon divorce and kindred topics. (Por- 
ter & Coates. $1.25.) 


The Relations of the Sexes, by Mrs. E. B. Duffey, 
is a book whose influence can be only good, though we 
can hardly name any particular class for whose use it 
is especially adapted. It contains too much of physi- 
ology for a volume of essays, and too little to convey 
systematic informution; it is sometimes addressed to 
sinful individuals, sometimes to the innocent, and often 
te the ‘general public. Its prominent fault is that its 
range is wider than any single book upon the same 
subject should be. Mrs. Duffey does not multiply 
words, however, and she is very able in argument. 
While books upon the same topic are so rare praise is 
more in orde? than criticism, and Mrs. Duffey merits 
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commendation for writing with decency, simplicity, 


vigor and point, and she deserves the gratitude of all 
respectable people for her unswerving opposition to 
every personal or social habit which can even be sus- 
pected of lowering the standards of sexual rectitude, 
or of tolerating a lower degree of chastity in man 
than is demanded of woman. (Wood & Holbrook, 
New York. $2.00.) 


From the annual report of the Astor Library 
trustees we glean some curious information. Books 
classed as “‘Orientalia” have been more in demand 
than those on classical, French and German literature, 
voyages and travels, metaphysics, architecture, agri- 
culture, mathematics or astronomy. More volumes 
on ** Heraldry and Genealogy” have been issued than 
on any of the topics named above, while books on 
**Magic and Witchcraft’’ have been drawn more fre- 
quently than those upon either South European 
literature, domestic economy, or music! After cyclo- 
pedias, the books issued in greatest number were upon 
theology, chemistry and physics, mechanics and en- 
gineering. American history ranks eighteenth in the 
line of preference, and novels fifth, although there are 
comparatively few works of fiction in the library. 
The contents of the shelves have been enlarged to the 
extent of one and one-half per cent., the increase of 
demand bas been about one per cent., and that of 
readers about five per cent. 


Mrs. Whitney’s Sights and Insights is, we believe, 
the author’s longest book. It consists of two volumes 
of good size. The scenes are located almosf ali 
over Europe, and the characters are unconventional 
tourists. None of Mrs. Whitney’s people are vulgar, as 
the original tourist is too likely to be when made to 
order; they make the usual blunders of Americans in 
Europe, and tell about them pleasantly, instead of 
craving the public sympathy, and they all improve in 
character—a most notable exception to most other 
entire bodies of tourists. To Mrs. Whitney’s special 
faculty of “insight,’’ however, the main interest of 
the book is due. This faculty cannot be easily ex- 
plained, but the results of its application are to thou-. 
eands of readers very delightful, and they cannot be 
offensive to any one. There js a class of critics who 
severely castigate any author who attempts to convey 
moral instruction through the medium of stories, yet 
there can hardly be any of these same gentlemen who 
can read Sights and Insights without hearty enjoy- 
ment and moral benefit. (Osgood & Co. $3.00.) 


In his First Families of the Sierras, Joaquin 
Miller tells astory which is not without interest, but 
which is unsatisfactory in matter and method. It is 
realistic, but in his faithfulness to realism the author 
occasionally approaches too near to baldness. The 
camp in which his scenes are laid is made up of about a 
thousand Missourians: gentlemen from the State indi- 
cated make not unacceptable additions to any society 
where work is to be done, or where representative 
bodies congregate, but they are not of themselves suf- 
ficient to display that variety of character to which 
early California life owed so much of its picturesque- 
ness. An incident similar to that with which Bret 
Harte’s best story opens is the motive of Mr. Miller’s 
book, but it is not used so successfully as it might have 
been, nor is the best use made of the dramatic possi- 
bilities of the plot. The author seems to have decided 
—mistakenly we think—upon the narrative rather than 
the dramatic form for bis story, and this gave him 
opportunity for the exercise of that faculty for digres- 
sion which mars every one of his books. The story, 
nevertheless, contains a pretty close recital of how 
some of the so-called ‘‘first families” of the Pacific 
coast originated. Of all the writers upon early life in 
California, Mr. Miller is undoubtedly the best in- 
formed, and if he would devote a proper amount of 
attention to the subject, he might write a book com- 
pared with which the one before us is a carelessly com- 
piled scrap book. (Jansen, McClurg & Co., Chicago. 
$1.50.) 


Rev. James Martineau, whose ‘‘Religion as 


affected by Modern Materialism’ created consider- . 


able interest a year ago, fills the opening pages of the 
Eclectic with a strong essay upon *“‘ Modern Material- 
ism: Its Attitude towards Theology,” and gives the 
ultra-scientists some deserved raps. George Saints- 
bury, whose influence upon English literature is more 
likely to be pernicious than beneficial, discourses upon 
‘*Modern English Prose,’”’ which he regrets to find at- 
tracts more by its subject matterthan byitsform. All 
men whocomprehend the real nature of theservice done 
by English prose will fervently pray that Mr. Saints- 
bury’s regrets may find cause for increase. There are 
grosser forms of materialism than that which Mr. Saints- 
bury always praises when writing, but none which areso 
avtagonistic to mental growth and greatness. ‘‘ Lady 
Barker’s Letters from South Africa” are inferior only 
to those of Lady Duff Gordon. The concluding paper 
on “German Home Life” is interesting, but will not 
tempt any American to reside in Germany. Readable 
papers appear on ‘‘Cardinal Mazarin,” “The Truth 
about the Bastille,” ‘‘ Papal Conclaves,”’ and ‘* Demon- 
olatry,’”’ and there is more poetry than is usual in the 
Eclectic. George MacDonald rambles pleasantly in 
“Songs of the Spring Days and Nights,” and Swin- 
burne, though noticeably out of his element, has 
some pretty lines entitled “A Birth-Song.” An ex- 
cellent engraving and accurate portrait of Reverdy 
Johneon accompanies this number. 
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Keep the Eyes Cool. 

All discomfort from the heated contition of the 
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e es,”’ the tem ture of which is lower than that 
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Spencer Opt. . Co., 16 Maiden 
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BROOKLYN PHILHARMONIC. 


FIFTEENTH BREHEARSAL, 
«(With entire programme), Friday, April 7, at 3. 


UFIFTH CONCERT, April 8, 1876. 
Mr. THEODORE THOMAS, Conductor. 


1. Symphony No. 1 in C, Op. 21............. Beethoven. 
2. Symphony No. 9 in D Minor, Op. 125. ... Beethoven. 


Vocal parts by Miss LASAR, Soprano, Miss 
HENNE, Contralto, Mx. Biscnorr, Tenor, MR. REM- 
MERTZ, Bass, together with the Full Chorus of the 
New York Oratorio Society. 


Tickets to Rehearsal, 75 cents; to Concert, $1.50. 


TO SCHOOL COMMITTEES 
BOARDS OF TRUSTEES, &c. 
Parties in want of a FIRST-CLASS TEACH- 
ER. as Principal or First Assistant, will 
please ‘address “ Prof. C. L. N., 66 Cranberry 8t., 
Brooklyn, N.Y.” He is permitted to refer to the 
Editor of this paper. 


BEDDING. 
Mattresses, Beds, Bolsters & Pillows. 


Crescent Flexible Border Spring Beds 
a Specialty: 
Bedding of al) descriptiens on hand and made to 


. er—biankets, sheets, pillow-sli table-linen, 

Mattrocses made over; ticks washed. 
att Vv. HENCK 


New York Office, 45 William St. 


DIRECTORS. 


R. B. MINTURN, Chairman. 
W. F. CARY. JR., Deputy Chairman. 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON. 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES. 
6 CHARLES H. MARSHALL. 


J. E, PULSFORD, Resident Secretary. 
ARTHUR PELL, Assistant Secretary. 
CHARLES SEWELL, 2d Asst. Secretary. 


CARPETS, 


Lace Curtains, Etc. 


We are now offering, at immense bargains, 
THE LARCEST 


ASSORTMENT IN THE CITY. 


See list of prices, which comprises some of the 
leading articles: 


Moquet Carpets........... eeeoeecee from $2 75 to $3 75 

ree- (yard wide)............ 

fc tothe (ali widths) per yard...“ 150 


WHITE, RED, CHECK & FANCY MAT- 
TINGS, MATS, RUGS, etc., 
in great variety. 


THE ENTIRE RANGE OF 


LACE CURTAINS 


PROM 


ONE DOLLAR 


PER PAIR tothe FINEST IMPORTED—ABOUT 
ONE-HALF USUAL PRICE. 
CURTAIN NETS AND VESTIBULE LACES. 
COTTAGE DRAPERY AND WINDOW SHADES 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 

REPS, CRETONNES, AND FURNITURE 
CHINTZES tN ENDLESS VARIETY. 
Parties wishing to furnish wil! find it to their ad- 
vantage to cal] and examine goods and prices. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP, 


183 and 185 Sixth Avenue, 
(One door below 13th St., New York). 

P.S.—Mail Orders will receive Prompt Attention. 
Parties living at a distance can send the size of 
room or rooms, or quantity, with directions as to 
kind, color, and price,and the goods will be for- 
warded. 

We have filled thousands of orders by mail, and 
have yet to hear the first complaint. Mention 
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H. O'NEILL & C9. 


327 and 329 Sixth Ave. and Twentieth St., 


ON MONDAY, APRIL 3, 
WILL OPEN A FULL LINE OF 


MILLINERY GOODS, 


FRENCH TRIMMED BONNETS AND 
ROUND HATS, 
LONDON ROUND HATS 
AND MOURNING BONNBTS, 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH CHIP HATS AND 
BONNETS, 
and New Designs in FANCY BRAIDS. 
FRENCH CHIP HATS, in all the, New Shapes, 
$2 to $3.75. 
AMERICAN CHIP HATS, in all the New Shapes, 
85c. to $1.25. 
FINE ENGLISH STRAWS. 
95c. to $1.95. 


tz Call and examine our Immense Stock of 
STRAW GOODS, as it is the largest in the city, 
and most all of our own man 


FRENCH FLOWERS 


IN ENDLESS VARIETY. 


RIBBONS. 


SASH AND BONNET RIBBONS. 
No. 9 ALL-SILK GROS GRAIN, lic. yard, 
No. 12 ALL-SILK GROS GRAIN, I3c. yard. 
No. 16 ALL-SILK GROS GRAIN, 22c. yard. 
77-inch ALL-SLLK SASH RIBBONS, dic. yard; 
all shades. 
NOVELTIES IN 


SILK SASHES. 


SUN UMBRELLAS., 


The largest assortment to be found in the city, 
and selected with special care for retail trade. 


LACE COODS. 


CASHMERE LACE, 
GUIPURE LACE, 
THREAD LACE. 


MADE-UP LACE GOODS, 
CHILDREN’S LACE CAPS, 
RUFFLINGS IN ALL THE NEW STYLES. 


TIES. 


CASHMERE LACE TIES, 
FANCY LACE TIES, 
SILK AND LACE TIES. 


FISK & HATCH, 
Bankers, 


No. 5 Nassau Street, New York. 


We give particular attention to DIRECT DEALS 
INGS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS AT CUBRENT MAR- 
KET RATES, and are prepared, atall cane, to buy 
or sell in large or smal! amounts, to suit all clasts 
of investors. or ph will 


pleased to furnish information in 
reference to all matters quamestes with invest- 
ments in Government Bond 
We also buy and sell GOLD and GOLD Compo 
COLLECT DIVIDENDS and wn, COUNTY 
STA COUPONS, &C.,and buy and sell on Com- 
. all MARKETABLE STOCKS AND BONDs. 
ur BANKING DEPARTMENT we A. — de- 
posits ‘end remitsances subject to draft, and allow 
nterest, te be credited monthly, on balances aver— 
aging, for she month, from $1,000 to $5,000, at the 
rate of three per cent. $00) ak ah annum, and on balances 
averaging ov the rate of four per cent. 


FISK & HATCH. 


10 PER CENT. NET. 


Improved Farm First Mortgage Coupon 

uaran We loan nes to exceed 

the value ascertained by 

poy tae. tat business have never lestadoliar. We 
i-ann n New 


rtain for erences 
every State ip the WATEING & CO. 
2 Collections throughout the West a specialty. 


Union Dime Savings Bank, 


Nos. 3086 & 308 CANAL 8ST., corner Laight. 
Evenings 


TREES and SHRUBS 
B. Parsons & Sons, Kissena 
Nurseries, Flushing, N. Y. 


“A DECIDED ADVANCE.”’ 


Ina. Fair. 


NEW 
WILLCOX & CIBBS 


SILENT SEWING MACHINE. 


ward gran 
of the nd “Gold and 
“ Seott Legacy Medal,” of the Franklin 
No other Sewing Machine in the world 
hasan “AUTOMATIC TENSION,” or ang 
ether of its characteristic features, 
Correspondence and investigation invited. 
WILLCOX & GIBBS 8S. M. CD., 


H. O'Neill & Co. 


327 and 329 Sth Ave. and 20th St. 


658 Broadway, New Yorke.’ 


Justly 
kind extant: the music is of a high order and very 
pleasing in character. Price in cloth, $2.75. ee 
TRINITY ANTHEMS. 
By Dr. H. 8. CUTLER. be 
been known as a standa 
the Episcopal Church ever issued. Price ia cloth, $3. 
Kansas is ever to see. Her is now 
Assets—Over Twelve Million Dollars. 
Surpius—Over One Million Doliars. 
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Plymouth gulpit. 


SERMON BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


We thank thee, our Heavenly Father, for all the hope and 
all the gladness that are revealed through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. We thank thee that we are not called toa life of sor- 
row, but eut of sorrow to a life of joy ; that we are not calicd 
from liberty to imprisonment, but out of bondage, to be frea 
men. We rejoice that we are not to be weaned from this 
earth with nothing else, but that we are called from the 
things that are inferior to the things that are superior— 
from all that this world has, mixed with care and sorrow and 
trouble, to thrones and dominions in the land of perfect 
peace. We are glad that there is another sphere of loving 
which is in harmony with itself. We rejoice that thereis a 
land where all those who by faith and hope and trust in God 
are exalted above the outward and the physical shall be 
gathered together, and shall dwell in unity, and in perfect 
peace and joy. Thither have gone, eh, how many, from us and 
from our households! We all have pledges in heaven—our 
forerunners—those that wait for us, and that yet remember, 
and love, and long, and draw secretly, so that our thoughts, 
we know net why, run up thither, without wings and with- 
out feet, in an unknown way, and find that which we desire. 

O Lord our God, we desire to take refuge by our thoughts, 
when we cannot escape in any other way, from the smoke, 
from the dust and from the oppression of this life. We de- 
sire to lift ourselves up by that which is divine in us, and by 
our soul-power to triumph over the body, so that, though 


. this outward man is perishing day by day, the inward man 


may be renewed with sovereign joy audstrength. Teach us, 
O Lord, what are those things which belong to us by our 
birthright.. Open our understanding by the Holy Ghost. 
Give to us, if not the power to syllable the heavenly lan- 
guage, yet the power in thought and in feeling to be like 
them who are near to thee; like our children and our be- 
loved; like the general assembly and church of the first 
born, and the spirits of just men made perfect—so that we 
may know that we belong to the great communion of the 
saints, and that, though we are yet in the land of battle, we 
are of the ohurch triumphant, and are soon toappear therein. 

And take away from our minds all darkness, all heathen- 
ism, all superstition and all fear. May we behold the river 
of death as no dark and tumultuous stream, but asa stream 
flowing with silver light between flowery banks; while sweet 
fields arrayed in living green stand calling us from beyond. 
O grant that the thought of dying may be sweeter to us than 
sounds of music and festivities among men. For what is this 
life but a waiting? What but a life of toil and education? 
Then only do we come to ourselves when we rise to thee, 
and stand in thy presence. May we have inward longings for 
this enfranchisement. May we have yearnings for that bet- 
ter estate. May we believe in it. May we roll out joyful 
thoughts toward it. May it transform in us our whole 
thought of age, of passing away, of weakness and decay here, 
of departing from this life, and of losing friends—whom 
while we lose we save. They that are about us may be lost, 
but not they who have gone forth. They are saved. No 
change, no departure, no separation awaitsthem. They are 
nearer to us in death than they were in life. They are no 
longer subject to all the acoidents of the body; no longer 
subject to all those rude confoundings which belong to this 
lower estate, They are within the reach of thought, of 
faith, of bope and of love. Yea, they commingle with our 
very souls,and are much to us, as we are much to them, 
though they are invisible. More than ever before are ‘they 


gacred and sainted; and yet in sweet fellowship and fami- 


liarity. 

- For all this revelation of beauty, and of its hope and be- 
nign influence, O thou that didst bring life and immortality 
to light, we give thanks. 

And now we pray that we may learn to bear, with the hope 

of coronation soon, all those ills which belong to this life. 
May we not count it hard that we are called to bear burdens. 

Did not our Master also walk in the flesh? Had he where to 
lay his head? Did he not look upon the birds and the very 
foxes as his superiors in outward comfort? And why should 
we, his disciples, think it strange that we have our trials and 
troubles? May we disdain the unmanly complaints that 
other men make; and may the grace of God work in us all 
patience, and hopefulness, and courage, and all cheer: for at 
the very worst it oan be but a little while before the iron 
that pierces shall be a golden crown that glorifies. 

Grant, we pray thee, therefore, that we may be steadfast, 
unmoveable, always abounding in the work of the Lord; 
forasmuch as we know that our labor is not in vain in the 
Lord. Grant unto every one in thy presence the bounty and 
the blessing that is specially his to-day. Thou hast something 


’ for every one, though he know it mot. Thou art in commu- 


nion drawing near to every one. May all recognize thy 
presence with them as a thought, as a sweet disposition, as a 
hope, as an aspiration, or as a power, May they know the 
touch of God upon the soul, and rejoice; and may they look 
to see what the gift of God is to do. And as we walk forth 
every morning in the summer to behold what blossoms na- 
ture hath brought out, so may we look to see what the divine 
touch has brought forthin us. Grant that the riches of thy 
grace, and the fullness of thy love and goodness, may be 
borne home to every one of us,a medicine for sorrow, food 
for hunger, and water for thirst. So may we be stayed upon 
thee, and be competent for our affairs, either to control 
them or to endure them. 

We pray that thou wilt grant thy blessing upon all the 
families that are associated together. Bless them in their 
companionship. Bless them in their children. And grant 
that these little ones may grow up in truth, in faithfulness, 
an honor, and in manly piety. 

We pray that thou wilt grant thy blessing upon all our 
schools and missions, and upon all the exertions which thy 
servants are putting forth every whither for the amelioration 
of woe, for the eradication of evil, and for the promotion of 
intelligence-and true godliness. 

Bless, we pray thee, all the churches round about us and 
their pastors. Bless all those who are laboring ip word and 
doctrine this day, and give them power from on high. 

Look upon our whole land. Blessed mightily in days past, 
rcsoued from devouring evils, and brought forth therefrom 
by the grace of God, may it yet be a" 

‘\ 


increasing measure. And from this nation may there flow 
to all the nations around us the blessings of peace, of justice, 
of good government, and of piety. And hasten the day when 
all the earth shall hear the voice of God, and be called to 
supreme felicity. 

And to thy name, Father, Son and Spirit, shall be the praise 
forevermore. Amen. 


THE SOUL’S ATMOSPHERE.* 


* And they, continuing daily with one accord in the temple, 
and breaking bread from house to house, did eat their meat 
with gladness and singleness of heart, praising God, and hay- 
ing favor with allthe people. And the Lord added to the 
church daily such as should be saved.’’—Acts. ii., 46, 47. 


HAVE used this passage to point out the char- 
acteristic fact of the cheerful, social dispositions 

of the early disciples. The Jewish religion was the 
only one which ever organized joy as au integral and 
important part of its services. Everybody has be- 
lieved in joy in the household, and joy in public fes- 
tivities, but among the Jews the greatest and most 
solemn national acts of religious worship were made 
up of social festivity and of joy in their then most 
significant forms of expression. It was, therefore, a 
kind of enthusiasm which was developed among them. 
Christ was a Jew, reared in Jewish thought and feel- 
ing; and the apostles were all Israelites. Itis a little 
singular that the prejudice which Christians in modern 
times have against Israelites is a prejudice against 
those from whose loins came everything which makes 
life with us beautiful and joyous. For my part, I have 


none of this prejudice. Abrabam and Isaac and Jacob 


were my ancestors; and those who have descended 
from them by pvatural generation are my brethren. 

The apostles brought the same spirit with the new 
faith; and although they entered upon the organiza- 
tion of the new life under circumstances that would 
naturally have made men ascetic, bigoted, and bitter; 
nevertheless, all the early periods of Christianity were 
sweet and calm. The earliest art of the Christians is 
that which remain to us in the catacombs; and there 
was not in those periods a single image, or emblem, or 
token of suffering or distress. All the representations 
were those of hope and joy and cheerfulness. Although 
at that time the Christians not only were themselves 
persecuted, and saw the most ruthless cruelty prac- 
ticed upon their friends, but were driven to hide 
themselves in sepulchers that they might not be de- 
stroyed, yet the records of their art show that their 
spirit was one of sweetness and gentleness and joyful- 
ness. 

Subsequent philosophy almost destroyed this temper 
of Christianity ; nor have we yet got over the effect of 
the stoical philosophy imported from the Greek, or of 
the ideas of the Manichzan nations, or of the Roman 
mind. Then cameimn the iron philosophy which taught 
men that woe was incurable, and that virtue consisted 
in the endurance of that which could not be helped; 
the stoical philosophy which taught that sin was of 
the body, and that, therefore, the body was to be per- 
secuted, and by its laceration the force of sin was to 
be destroyed; and then the view that the other life 
was so difficult to be added, and that the temptations 
of society and of industry were so dangerous that 
every man ran an infinite risk of losing everything, 
and could not afford to relax the severity of his life, 
or to smile, but must be perpetually screwed up to the 
highest tension of seriousness—that view came in; and 
all these stringent notions tended to bring in the view 
of sobriety, and to take away from Christian life and 
grace much that belongs to it, but without which we 
never shall discover what it really is or what-it was 
intended to be. Insensibly these things wrought a 
peculiar disposition or atmosphere in the souls of men 
when they attempted a religious life—an atmosphere 
which is not characteristic of true Christianity. 

Now, it ison this subject of the soul’s atmosphere 
that Iam going to speak this morning—on the subject 
of what I understand to be the atmosphere of Chris- 
tianity as distinguished from a religious atmosphere. 

We all know how it is in the physical world. We 
know that a dull, heavy, dark, chilly atmosphere is 
unfavorable to pleasure, to labor, to everything ani- 
mate and inanimate. We bear it, we fight our way 
through it, we get along as best we can with it; but it 
is a clear, bright, genial, radiant day that affects our 
spirits favorably, facilitates our work, and makes 
things grow. A summer day, in all its characteristic 
elements, seems to favor everything in the heaven 
above, everything in the earth beneath,—and, I sup- 
pose, everything in the waters as well. ; 

The analogy is perfect. The soul has an atmosphere 
of one kind or another. Discouragement, sadness, 
obecurity of soul, makes it hard fora mantolive. It 
makes it hard for him to be good-natured, hard for 
him to be social, hard for him to besensible. It makes 
bis tasks twice as heavy as they would otherwise be. 
He is subject to more temptations, and he has more 
difficulty with himself and his circumstances, when the 
atmospbere of his soul is torpid, or sad and gloomy. 

It is especially mischievous in religious life; for all 
the higher graces are such as spring up and bloom 
only in the most genial atmospheres. Just as many of 
our finest plants can only blossom in a long and warm 
summer, so the wost notable, the most celestiql exng- 
riences of a Christian soul can only come forth during 
mocds of happiness. 

The characteristic elements of this atmosphere of 


* SUNDAY MORNING, March 3%, 1876. Lesson: 2 Sam. vii. HYMNS 
(Plymouth Collection): Nos. 706, 865, ‘‘Shining Shore.” Reported 
expressly for the Christian Union by T. J. ELLINWOOD. 


the soul, as regarded from a Christian standpoint, will 
require a word of illustration. I am not now speak- 
ing, of course, of those aspirations which take hold on 
God: I am speaking simply of that general temper 
which belongs to a man who is a Christian, in his re- 
lations to time, to matter, to his fellow men; to himself 
and to bis affairs. Of the elements which go to con- 
stitute what I call a Christian atmosphere, the first is 
good nature—a grace which was not mentioned by 
name in the Scriptures only because Paal did not 
speak English. 

Good nature—which, when it is a birthright, is based 
on good bealth and moderately fair circumstances— 
is better than genius, better than property, better 
than bonor. When Baxter spoke of marrying a wo- 
man who was of a good disposition rather than to seek 
for one that was-.eminently pious, he said that the 
grace of God could dwell with many persons that he 
could not live witb. 

Now, a good disposition—good nature, that is—is 
enjoined in the following passage: 

“Be kindly affectioned one to another, with brotherly 
love, in honor preferring one another ;” 
and similar passages abound throughout the writings 
of the apostle, showing tbat the quality wus reocog- . 
nized as of supreme importance. A general kindness 
of nature; a disposition to be happy yourself, and to 
make happiness wherever you go,—that is what I un- 
derstand by good nature. It is, ‘* not easily provoked, 
thinketh no evil, rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoio- 
eth in thetruth.”’ A happy soul,in a healthy body, 
making everybody happy—that coines near to it. 

Now, gocd-natured people are often not persgns of 
genius; because to have genius one must have nerves; 
and to hd¥e nerves one must have the devil—for the 
nerves are the gate, I think, through which he comes 
into the betty Men who are of an adipose habit, and 
whose nerves are well covered, are relieved from 
many exasperations aud exaggerations which annoy 
other people; but where men have not this protection 
of the nerves, and still are good natured, it is a pecu- 
liar grace. Good pature is worth more than knowl- 
edge, more than money, more than honor, to the 
persons who. possess it, and certainly to everybody 
who dwells with them. 

Then, to this is to be added cheerfulness—all that 
which, in the word of God, comes under the general 
designation of good cheer, or hope, or courage, or all 
of them. Cheerfulness is a state of happiness, con- 
tent, gladness. Cheerfulness is a hopeful view of life 
under whatever conditions; whether one is in prison, 
or traveling upon a thoroughfare, or wandering in the 
wilderness; whether one is laboring and overtaxed, or 
in any kind of trouble. Cheerfuloess is graciousness, 
hopefulness, a shining state which amounts to more 
than contentment. 

To this ought to be added two other qualities. One 
of them is spoken of generally in the word of God 
under the term ‘‘faith’’; for although faith has an 
immediate and very significant relation, as a spevial 
act by which a man acvepts the Lord Jesus Christ, yet 
the word is more comprehensive than that. It in- 
cludes the whole action of the imagination. The 
imagination I understand to be that peculiar faculty 
of a man’s soul by which he discerns things that are 
not appreciable by the senses. It embraces that 
whole play of mind by which a man deals with in- | 
visible things, with qualities, with absent persons, 
with relations, with the impalpable and unobvious 
affairs of existence. : 

A practical, matter-of-fact man is like a wagon 
without springs—every single pebble on the road jolts 
bim; but a man with imagination has springs, as it 
were. Everything seems to him something other than 
what itis. So, toa man who has imagination, there is 
always the power of glancing off from hard facts; of 
lifting bimself out of the present; of adorning some 
things that are homely, and of stripping off from 
other things that which hides their beauty. The man 
who perceives life only with his eye, his ear, his hand 
and his tongue, is but little higher than the ox, or 
an intelligent dog; but he who has imagination sees 
things around and above him from a loftier stand- 
point. In some imagination expatiates in revery. In 
others, it takes on the poetic fofm. In many it merely 
bas a tendency to make things beautiful and comely. 
And this power of changing facts by the operation of 
the mind itself so as to soften them, or give them their 
sequences, or combine one with another—this power 
of the imagination is of transcendent importance, and 
comes under the general head of “‘ faith,’’ by which we 
overcome the world. 

There is one other quality which goes to constitute 
a perfect disposition; and that is the quality of humor. 
All animals have more or less of mirth—that is to say, 
the disposition to frolic; but in man it rises to the dig- 
nity of a mental faculty or state. The sense of the 
ludicrous is a distinct peculiarity of man, as lifted 
above the brute creation. Wit is mostly an intellec- 
tual state. It is a certain collocation of ideas pure and 
simple. If it calls to itself an element of destructive- 
ness, it becomes sarcasm—that is to say, it is wit acting 
cruelly upon a given object. When, instead of acting 
thus directly and cruelly, it holds a person up to his 
ivllow men as ap object of mirth, then it becomes 
ridicule. If the sense of things witty call to itself se- 
cretiveness, ora certain element of suppression, then 
it develops what is called humor. That is, it sees things 
ina funny light. Funny is not a very dignified word; 
but it is a very expressive one. 

Blessed are the men who know how to put this 
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-oushion between themselves and all the sharp edges of 
affairs im human life. Blessed are the men who know 
how. to see something that will convert insult and 
sorrow into a source of pleasure. A man who has hu- 
mor, and sees things in a ludicrous point of view, is 
almost always able to call good-nature and happiness 
‘to his side, and troubles are not half so troublesome, 
nor are cares half so sharp, to him, as they would be 
if it were wot for that faculty in him. The emery 
seems to lose its cutting edge when it is brought to 
bear upon a man like that. 

Good-nature, cheerfulness, is a sub-base of happi- 
‘ness. The play of imagination by which you run 
away from hard realities; the sense of humor in all its 
variations (for it varies in different men)—if one can 
hnave this as the constant atmosphere of the soul, I do 
not say that it will be a substitute for anything else, 
or that it is a quality absolutely sufficient; but I do 
gay that it isan atmosphere in which every part of a 
apap will be more fruitful than in any other. He 
whose disposition is cheerful, imaginative and humor- 
ous bas a summer of the soul; and in that summer 
reason will act better, conscience will act better. fidel- 
ity will act better, and courage will aot better, in all 

_ the duties which he has to perform. Whatever a man 
bas to do. he can do better in that than in any other 
atmosphere. 

Do not, however, understand me to say that good 
nature is grace, or that cheerfulness is grace, or that 
imagination is grace, or that bumor is grace. That 
which | do say is, that these elements constitute an 
atmosphere of the soul, or a tendency of disposition, 
in which grace acts easily and victoriously. 

In the first place, this atmosphere favors earnestness. 
It is generally supposed tbat a light and buoyant tem- 
perament tends to frivolity and to fickleness. But nd 
man is so well qualified to discharge the duties of life 
‘as one who avts through a teniperament that is glow- 
ing and genial. Such a map, above all others, is able 
to bring to the discharge of his duty suoh happiness as 
‘enables him to be persistent therein. 

Aman is called tomakea journey in the night. It 
is life or death. Herides alone. The road is steep and 
rough and difficult. Storms are in theair. Dangers 
-are on every side. His steed gives out. He walks, 
dragging himself through the gloomy midnight, in the 
midst of perils, bis heart failing him at every step. It 
is very bard for him to be earnest and courageous 
-alone, amid all these discouraging circumstances. But 
et there be around him half-a-dozen companions who 
are buoyant and courageous. They talk, as they strive 
with the storm and the darkness; and is it not easier 
for him to make that journey with them than it would 
be witbout them? Is it not easier because of that 
cheerful atmosphere which their presence imparts? 

When Napoleon was crossing the Alps with his sol- 
diers, and the artillery was being taken over some of 
the most difficult places, and the strength of the men 
bad almost given out, and there was hesitation, he 
ordered the band to strike up a cheerful air. The 
sounG of the drums rolled through the mountain 
passes, and the men, catching exhilaration from the 
‘music, applied themselves with renewed earnestness 
to the task, carried the brass along, and conquered the 
Alps. The cheer and stimulus of the music was 
mightier, unéer the circumstances, than any other 
inducement could bave been. 

Now, when we are called to disappointments, and to 
bankruptcy of hope or of property, if, under the influ- 
-ence of the imagination, we can but feel cheer and good- 
nature, that atmosphere and temperament of the soul 
‘will enable us to hold on our way. What kills men is 
discouragement. Itis sitting down under trouble that 
destroys men: it is standing up and mocking trouble 
that enables men to go through it without barm. 

“T bave thee, O man,” says the Gorgon of disaster. 
“Not yet,” says the man of hope, with a smiling face 
—and eludes his grasp. The Hercules of misfortune 
strikes with a mighty club, but the deft-footed man 
-of cheer and courage steps aside, and it is the ground 
that is beaten—pot he. This buoyant, happy temper- 
ament carries a man through difficulties that would 
whelm anarmy. It is not work that hurts men: it is 
the corrosion of uncertainty; it is the acrimony of 
fear; it is the anticipation of trouble; it is fiving in a 
state of painful apprehension: therefore we should 
endeavor to rise out of the atmosphere of glooY 
“srebodings. The man who is lifted above f-«T and 

ik whole brood of mischiefs can go thro««® twice as 
™M\sh trouble as a man who is subjeo¢ 0 its influence. 
ts the common impression that earnestness must 
necesarily be found in harsh, stern, coarse-grained, 
or at lest uniformly sober men: but I hold that there 
\s no mon estness any where in this world than in 
arersistent cheer, persistent hope, persistent good- 
nature. 
This atmosmere of the soul is pre’minently the 
mother of thaicharity which we all believe in but 
seldom practice. 1 mean, not that charity which gives 
gifts, but that otbet charity of Scripture which seeks 
the well-being of men. that charity which makes us 
desire, on every side, xherever we touch or meet 
men, to impart pleasure to them; that charity which 
leads one, in the language of the apostle, to “ please 
bis neighbor for his good to edification;” that charity 
which inspires kind judgmentsof men. A man who 
‘is without imagination always jadges harshly of a man 
that has imagination. A man who is without emotion 
always judges harshly of men who have emotion. A 
‘man who is without good-nature always judges harsh- 


4y of everybody, anyhow. Where a man has cheer- 


fulness, hopefulness, good-nature and humor, he is at 
peace witb all other men. The most difficult people 
to manage are the men who never see anything in a 
jest; who never relax a feature; who never develop a 
smile; who never indulge in humor. There are rocky 
men, on whom no moss will grow. There are harsh 
men who carry gasbing angles to the end of life. A 
genial man is almost always one that feels for his 
fellow- men, and sympathizes with them in their diffi- 
culties. 


I have heard men say, that, if they wanted sympa- 
thy in distress, they would go to their drinking con- 
panions ata pothouse sooner than go to members of 
the church. ‘Members of the church,” said they, 
“would have to take out their rule of righteousness 
and measure me, and see how far I came short; they 
would have to consider whether relieving me would or 
would not interfere with the law; whereas if [ go toa 
man that has spent a jolly night, and say to him, 
‘Rob, I am out of pocket and in distress,’ his sympa- 
thy for my condition is awakened at once, and he 
offers me such relief as is within his power--for his 
heart is like the beart of an ox.’’ That is it exactly; 
his ‘heart is just about like that of an ox. He is kind 
and generous; his whole being runs in that direction; 
and if you bappen to find him in that mood, you get 
from him a great deal more in that particular line than 
you could from other persous. But if a man is a 
Christian in such a sense that Christianity shines in 
him—in other words, if he is what Christ said we must 
be, “Children of light,’’—then he is the best man to go 
to in trouble. 


“Ye are the light of the world. A city that is set on a hill 
cannot be hid.”’ 


Yes, it can, if storm clouds are all around it; but it 
cannot in the snnshine. A Christian isa man whose 
temper and disposition and actions make him lumi- 
nous. Sobriety does not shine unless there is good 
nature behind it; then itdoes. Sweet emotions give 
light to the face, and bitter emotions make the face 
opaque and dark. So we are told that the light of 
God’s countenance shines upon men; and we read the 
expostulations of the servants of old, ‘‘ Why hast thou 
turned thy face from me, from my children, and from 
my friends?” 

A man whose face is lit with joy and hope carries 
among his tellow-men those elements of charitableness 
and good will which make their living together easy ; 
which takeaway the friction of life; which enable men 
to associate with each other without collisions; and I 
think a man who has this temperament, this atmos- 
phere of soul, finds it easier, when he looks upon a 
sinning and sinful man, to make allowance for him. 
It does not necessarily take away, and it ought not‘to 
take way the appropriate duties of magistracy aud 
governorship or mastership. Good nature itself, love, 
which is the highest of all the divine attributes, car- 
ries within itself pain as a medicine, and has to ad- 
minister it; nevertheless, in judging men, we are apt 
to over-judge, to judge harshly; and this atmosphere 
of the soul tends to temper men’s natures to charity. 

Men who are clothed with this atmosphere of cheer- 
fulness and hopefulness, this sense of imagination and 
of humor, will bave patience under trials asd difficul- 
ties. The world is a great deal larger to a man of im- 
agination than it is to other people. To what is called 
a “ Gradgrind ’’—the man of mere facts—this world is, 
I believe, just eight thousand miles in diameter, and 
twenty-five thousand miles in circumference; but this 
world is a million miles around to me. This world, 
from the north pole to the south pole, te a man of 
miles, to a man of exact measuremests, is nothing but 
a little bit of a world, no bigger tian a football; but 
to one who has imagination, and takes cognizance of 


things invisible, there is ne diameter or circumfere 
that can measure the world. ‘7o the hard, asine- 
man affairs are just what they ste; but t but what 


tive man things are not just what ther 


ie d. 
they will be. Toa man ef imagia 


such a man affairs are 
movable, varie»** expansible. A man with this at- 
mosphere -@isposition has resources which give to 
bim 1 , through which he sees things as a mat- 
ter. t man does not. How differently things look 
through this atmosphere from what they do when 
seen through an atmosphere of practicalness! 

When I was in Salistfiry it seemed as though, on 
some days, I was in one region, and on other days in 
quite another. There were some days that depressed 
everything. The mountains themselves were made 
small, and the fields were all flat. There were no 
shadows; or rather everytbing threw its shudow right 
dowh under itself. But take a sunset, on other days, 
when mighty storms were in the air, and when the sun 
was not obscured, but shone with light and glory 
through the heavens and upon the earth, and then 
how the mountains loomed up! and how grand they 
were! 

And as there are these atmospheric changes which 
make the earth seem different at different times, so 
there are different atmospheres of the soul which give 
different aspects to the events of life, which discourage 
you at some times, and inspire you with hope at others. 

Men in this world do not half live, because they do 
not kpow how to bring the living faculties of the soul 
to bear upon the issues and objects of life. This is the 
atmosphere which makes the disposition cheerful, 
hopeful, and courageous, and inspires trust in God. 


mourning; but so long as hope rules, we are always ia 
praise, in thanksgiving, and in trust, 

Have you ever noticed that peculiarity of many of 
David's Psalms—bow they begin with a wail and wind 
up with asonug? How many times David begins under 
a sense of bis troubles, and goes on moaning aad 
moaning, kindling little by little, till he comes to a 
sense of God, and then how, the moment he gets evi- 
dence of God, everything changes, and the psalm 
closes with the d ration, ‘“‘ Nevertheless [ am con- 
tinually with thee, and I am upholden by thy 
band!’’ It is the peculiar effect of seeking God that 
it lifts a man ‘above the reach of those lower 
thoughts and feélings which are the real disturb- 
ances of happiness in life. He who has this atmos- 
phere about him will easily and perpetually rise to the 
presence of God, and trust in bim. But the trouble 
with men in this world is that they have no God. A 
present help in time of trouble is God; and if there is 
po help for you in the time of trouble, it is because 
you have no God that you know how to use. A man 
might live with this organ to the age of Methusaleh 
and never know what music was, if he did not know 
how to haudle the instrument; and a man may live 
with God in him and around him and beneath him, 


his glory and the firmanent may show his handiwork; 
and yet that man may be without God because he does 
not know how to use him. And this disposition, the 
soul’s atmosphere, is the medium through which a 
man discerns God more easily than through any other. 
It is out of this disposition that weare enabled te 
meet the ten thousand experiences of life. All the 
world over, the transientness of things bas been the 
subject of more or less poems and essays; but nowhe 
in the world are tbings more mutable than in this 
stirring, enterprising, and almost wildly free land. 


Wall Street, allof whom were bankrupts when they 
died. The last one was dethroned only a little while 
ago. I bave lived to see three or four generations of 
bankrupts; and as I look back upon the picture, my 
mind is impressed with the peculiar liability of Amer- 
ican society to unexpected changes, to perpetual revo- 
lutions. No man has any guarantee for the continu- 


No man has any guarantee that the investment 
of his love will not yet make him bankrupt—for 
death is mightier than his love. No man has any 
guaraptee of honor or of popularity. Weare revolv- 
ing. The earth does not turn over more regularly 
than men’s fates turn over. Before every man, 
woman and child there are burdens, trials, troubles, 
disasters, heart-piercings. You cannot escape them. 
There is but one true way of getting ou, and that is by 
being a man, and facing the world, and taking what 
comes, and taking it again and again. “Having done 
all, T@ STAND,’’ was the apostle’s idea of manliness. 
Now, he that looks out upon life from a sour or 
severe disposition, with hard and stringent notions, is 
ill-prepared to meet the experiences of this world; 
bot he who has the sweetness of hope, he who has an 
imagination lit up with cheerfulnoss, he who has the 
sense of humor which softens all things—he who has 
this atmosphere of the mind has made himself superior 
to accident. 
_ As tbe angel described by Milton, who was smitten 
by the sword, and whose wounds healed so soon a3 the 
sword was withdrawn, so ought man to be, and when 
he receives a spear-thrust in life, po sooner shoulg 
spear be withdrawn than his flesh ough 
be itself again.”’ «; the rubber ball is 
When, by the athlet-7f falls to the ground with a 
thrown bighd@ is nattened by the impact; but take it 


CONG’ it is as round as before. So, a man who is 
tossed about in life as a football by passion should be 
continually coming back to himself. There should be 
in @ man resiliency and power of recovery by which 
he shall be able to meet and suécessfully resist the 
assauite which are perpetually made upon him. 

It will be seked, ‘Does not such a view tend to 
relax conscience?’ It may be that it does; and that is 
the best thing about it, as far as some consciences are 
concerned. Men cannot have too Much eangcience, or 
sense of right; but conscience may have very bad 
schoolmasters. A man may be very conscientious, 
and at the same time very cruel. Loyola was one of 
the most cruel of men, although he was very con~- 
scientious. Paul was never more conscientious than 
when he carried the sword toward Damascus. A man 
may be conscientiously wrong as well as conscien- 
tiously right. Some of the hardest and most unchris- 
tian men the-world has known have been men with 
large conscience but without sympathy. What is 
needed of conscience is that it shall act in the sphere 
of love. You want an atmosphere of benevolence in 
ar. your faculties shall act, and which shall color 
them, temper them, guide them. “ Speaking the 
truth in love,” says Paul. That may be extended, 
not only to speaking, but almost to every other ox- 
perience in life. Love being the summer atmosphere 
of the sou), let any faculty act in that atmosphere and 
it will act right. 

But it may be said that many persous have not the 
capacity for such cheerfulness ; that they are born te 
sadness and sobriety. Well, that is so. All that I 
object to is, that you should take the cripples of life 
and hold them up as Apollos, as models of humanity; 
that you should pick out the stern and narrow, the 


So long as sorrow and fear rule, we are in tears aud in 


God may fill the universe, the heavens may declare. 


I have lived to see three or four reigning princes in — 


ance of his health or for the prosperity of his business, © 


bigoted and selfish, and represent them as the pattera 
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of what a man should beif he would bea Christian. 
“They never do any harm,’ it is said. No, and they 
never do any good. 

My rose bushes will have mildew on their leaves; 
but my pea bushes never had any mildew on them—or 
anything else; but I never thought these dry sticks 
worth preserving because they had not the faults of 
living shrubs. | 

The popular notion of being a Christian is that when 
one enters upon the new life he becomes something 
less than he was. It is thought that to be a Christian 
is to hold one’s self back from something; to observe 
certuin days; to do various disagreeable things. I say, 
the New Testament idea of Christianity is that a man 
who has been in a cagé is let out; that a man who ha3 
been living in twilight receives the blazing light of 
the rising sun; that a man who has been in a barren 
wilderness sees that wilderness budding and blossom- 
ing asarose. Christian life, in its largeness, is all the 
faculties in a state of freedom, and all of them attem- 
pered with the central elements of love, hope, cheer, 
courage, faith, trust in God, joy that overflows, and 
the brightness that comes with it. The sustaining 
power of God, acting in such a medium, in the midst 
of sorrows and troubles—this is Christianity; and I 
will not. suffer it to be slandered and travestied—here, 
at any rate. To bea Christ's man is to be ten times 
as much as you were before. To be a devil’s man is to 
be a dwarf, shrunk in everything that is notable and 
noble. Become children of God, and you will have 
joyful thoughts forever springing up in your minds; 
and the light of God's heart, playing on yours, will 
give you new life. 

I call you, not to gloomy dungeons, but to thrones, 
to crowns, and to glory. Accept God; let the light of 
his countenance make you like an angel of light. 
Rejcice in the Lord; and again I say, Rejoice! 


CONCERNING ACTION BY THE 
“CHURCH OF THE PILGRIMS.” 


To the Editor of the Christian Union: 


HE action taken by the Church of the Pil- 
grims in Brooklyn, on Monday, March 13, is 
to be hailed as, in one of its aspects, a noteworthy 
indication that ‘‘ the Pilgrim spirit has not fled.” 
In that aspect it finely illustrates the central 
principle of Congregationalism—the liberty of the 
local church, bound by the decisions of no coun- 
cil, however large, holding its course on its own 
convictions against whatever dictates from human 
lips. No one can question the right under Con- 
gregationalism of this widely-honored church to 
plant itself, as it has done, squarely across the 
path of the recent great council. Scarcely can it 
fail to be admired in this regard, ranging itself 
thus by the side of its sister, Plymouth Church, 
and standing as that has stood for the grand and 
ancient principle of the inalienable liberties of 
each loeal church. 

Yet this action has other aspects which crowd 
themselves into view in the opening sentences of 
the preamble, and display to the calm observer an 
inconsistency that robs him of his admiration. It 
~-nears that this church disclaims one set of hu- 
anothen Wnt! that it may bind itself under 


i nl 
is not a church of the 


church of that style took ship on sto.., as for 
voyage to savage shores not for the sake of cnu.. 
ing what human authority they should put them- 
selves under, or what ‘“‘ authoritative ecclesiastical 
law,” ‘“‘evidenced by usages and platforms,” should 
determine their action, but in challenge of all 
usages and precedents as having any binding 
force on Christian men, and in stern refusal of 
any “ecclesiastical law” as “authoritative” ex- 
cept the Word of God. On this point their resolve 
was as hard as the Rock on which they landed. 
Make all allowance for difference of circumstances, 
and for the sad lack of platforms in 1620, and then 
how unlike in its spirit and essential idea is this 
preamble of Monday night to any action which 
that Pilgrim Church could be conceived of as tak- 
ing in the cabin of the Mayflower: ‘‘ Whereas, 
there is a known and authoritative ecclesiastical 
law of the Congregational Church, evidenced by 
its usages and its accredited platforms of polity, 
by which the validity of the acts of churches and 
of councils are [is] determinable.” Would that 
the mistake in statement could be corrected as 
easily as that in grammar ! 

Now it is open to debate whether the great 
Pilgrim idea be a serviceable principle for our 
day ; whether more of human government be not 
now needed to help Christ keep his churches in 
their duty ; whether it was not the spiritual poy- 
erty of the Mayflower men and their misfortune 
avoidable by us, that they were shut up to the 
‘Word of God for want of better authority in 
‘Christ’s house ; but there can be no question that 
a church which erects human tradition (and what 
but tradition is 2 “law evidenced by usages” ?) to 


be ‘‘authoritative law” has therein removed it- 
self from the old foundation rock of the Congre- 
gational order. No longer is it ‘tthe Church of 
the Pilgrims”: it may be a better church than 
that, more true to Christ, more safe and useful in 
the world; but it is not that: the fragment of 
Plymouth Rock which is built into the front of 
its majestic tower holds place there no longer as 
the witness to an ever-living truth, but as hence- 
forth the broken and neglected tombstone of a 
discarded and forgotten faith. 

Who would have dared charge this glaring 
inconsistency on this esteemed church? Nothing 
surely except their own act could have made such 
a charge possible. And even now, after the fact 
attested by their corporate hand, perhaps the 
charge should be held back, in consideration of 
the evident haste in which this action was taken. 
The deliberateness which is always requisite to 
the dignity and power of such a momentous 
change as this was not only absent ; it was, when 
pleaded for, distinctly refused; and as this will 
doubtless subtract from the moral weight on the 
public mind of the action had, it modifies the sig- 
nificance of that action as an exponent of the real 
attitude of the church. No action like this of 
Monday night—a delicate complex of history and 
polity, involving such long, elaborate statement 
of facts and body of principles—action traversing 
the solemn deliverance of a council which, not 
entirely unintelligent, had come through days of 
unremitting labor and prayerful consultation to 
@ unanimous result—action running out into 
strong denunciation, and ending with a flourished 
menace (not quite new) of withdrawal of fellow- 
ship—no such action taken by a church on a few 
moments’ hearing, and as the swift echo respon- 
sive to an eloquent popular address, can stand as 
the full sober judgment of a Christian church. 
The church may reaffirm it hereafter in principle : 
then, especially if translated into the language of 
the Gospel, it may have the weight which calm- 
ness and meekness give. If the council have 
indeed done evil things it will escape conviction 
if this be the way of the argument which truth is 
to hold with it. 

Looking now at the line of statement in the 
preamble, it shows a weakness likely to be fatal 
to its effect as against the recent Council. A pre- 
amble has it for its work to recite the facts which 
call for, or which stand under, the action there- 
after to be proceeded with. It is unfortunate for 
a preamble when it ambles so carelessly with its 
facts that they seem dubious: still more unfortu- 


nate for the action which is to be based on them. sg 


Not now to speak of the third and chief section 
of items, the first two sections are open to ques- 
tion, which, with the kindest tone, must yet flow 
into denial im many minds. Must it not have 
been the hasté of a well-intended zeal which led 
this intelligen\ church to declare a principle 
ngregationalism —affirming, in 
to all the documents of that 
denomination, that ‘‘there is a known and au- 
thoritative ecclesiastical law of the Congregrega- 
tional Church, evidenced by its usages and its 
accredited platforms’’—when, indeed, there is no 
SUM Jay, but only & helpful moral guidance, 
more OF valuable according as each local 
ehurch may deem it in a given case to be accord- 


ant with Holy re, which is the only recog- 
nized “authoritative Taw” — en, 


there is no authority, and néver 

authority, by which such a law eo edo 
lished (unless the action of Monday nign may 
indicate the entrance of a new law-making p 
upon the field)—when, further, there does not 
even exist any such thing as ‘“‘The Congrega- 
tional Church,” but only sfmple local Congrega- 
tional churches. It was surely an active preamble, 
but not a very discreet one, which, because there 
is the Protestant Episcopal Church of the whole 
country, and the Presbyterian Church, and the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, used its imagina- 
tion to create ‘‘The Congregational Church,” 
which imagined body it straightway proceeded 
to confine under ‘authoritative ecclesiastical 
law,” equally imaginary. Now, if the facts on 
which the church professes to base its action are 
no facts, what does the action signify ? 

As for the “‘ validity of the acts of churches and 
of councils” being ‘‘determinable” by any such 
authoritative law evidenced in tradition, while 
there may be helpfulness in the traditions of the 
elders, it seems impossible that a great and in- 
telligent Congregational church should need to 
be reminded that the validity of anything what- 
ever in Christ’s church is determinable only by 
common sense, good reason and the Word of God. 
There is no infallible church ; no charter or gen- 


eral law except Holy Scripture ; no force in the 
action of any council (as was said -hundreds of 
years ago) except such force as there may be in 
the reason of it ; no government by usage, prece- 
dent, or ‘‘ Presbytery of the Dead”; no bond of 
union between churches other than their vital 
union with the Son of God. If the Holy Spirit 
cannot hold the churches of Christ together, man 
is not able to do it with external bands, human | 
traditions and the terror of his laws. Now, all 
this theory of the church may be unwise and un- 
safe; but it is fundamental Congregationalism, 
and has been since there have been Congrega- 
tional churches on the planet. 

The ‘‘ Church of the Pilgrims” is in full liberty 
to refuse the decisions of the recent great Cooncil 
if it can show them contrary to sound reason and 
Holy Scripture ; it can withdraw fellowship from 
any church which it may deem is walking disor- 
derly ; but, strong and high as it is, it has no 
power by a preamble to change the historic foun- 
dations of Congregationalism. From these foun- 
dations it may indeed remove itself: if it so 
remove, its thousands of sister churches will pot 
let it remove out of their honor and their lo 7e; 
and when it returns it will find them awaiting it, 


and still standing on the ancient Rock. ‘ 
UNIT. 


SONG. 
By W. W. Story. 


OME, Love! the sun has risen long, 
And hedge and tree 
Are all alive with tremulous song ; 
Awake! and come with me. 
The grass is pearled with gleaming dew, 
The larks are trilling in the sky, 
And all] the world’s awaiting you— 
And I—my darling—IL. 
Look from above, that those dear eyes 
May dawn on me. 
My love, my life, my light, arise, 
That I the morning see. 
There’s ne’er a cloud to mar the day, 
The air is soft, and fresh, and sweet; 
But all the world is dull and gray 
Till thy dear face I greet. 


Sweetest of all that live and move, 
Arise! Arise! 

The day is short, too short for love, 
The swift hour fleets and flies. 

The moments ne'er will come again 
That heedlessly you waste, 

And joy deferred is half a pain, 
Then, haste! my darling, haste! 


Head on Foreign Shore. 


By Miss KAte Foore, 


CHAPTER IV. 


T is a year from the time the two Annies first 
met Emory Hastings. The merry days of 
summer have again come and Annie B. is again — 
visiting her rich cousin, and matters seem to be 
going on very much as before. Various young 
men are banging round the place as then, sunning 
themselves in the smiles of one or the other of the 
girls, only, notas then, Annie B. seems inclined to 
sinile on one youth in particular. 

On a certain day, while the tide of pleasure was | 
still at its height, Annie B. came back from the 
post-office with a very official business-looking 
envelope in her hand, and a very long face. For 
a day or two she went round with such a puzzled, — 
“oubled look, and was so very quiet and reserved 
towad Mr, Sedgwick, whom she had hitherto. 
smiled upea, that he began to fear she had 
meditating upon the way things were going 
tween them, and had changed her mind. T 
made him go about with a long face, too, an 
gether they brought quite a shade of melap®oly 
upon the house. Annie noticed it, looke 
her for the cause, and promptly laying * 4t the 


right door, commenced upon her cous“ 48 they 
lay one afternoon in the large, coo] /0om which | 
Annie B. had admired once. They “ere supposed | 


to be taking naps while the genclemen dawdled 
over their cigars on a shady section of the piazza 
on the other side of the horse. 

“Bella bionda,” said she to her recumbent. 
cousin, ‘‘ What a funereal-looking creature you 
have been now for a long time, and you have 
made poor Sedgwick look like a gravestone wait- 
ing for an epitaph, What does it all mean? . 
Where are your smiles? Why is poor Sedgwick . 
robbed of the beams in which he used to revel?” | 

There was no answer but a great groan, and the. 
pillow received a violent punch. 
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**Do not bang the feathers out of my pillow,” 
~resumed she in a'severe tone, ‘‘ but tell your long- 
suffering cousin what is the matter. 

This only made Annie B. raise her head from 
the pillow, look around anxiously and say, “ there 
is nothing the matter. Do not speak so loud or 
Le may hear.” 

‘‘Who? Mr. Sedgwick? I wish hemay. But 
tke gentlemen are all safe on the back piazza. It 
would do Alf good to hear something ; I think 
I will converse with him. It might do him good 
to hear that you have the blues.” 

Annie B. gave her tormentor a look of serene 
ferocity, if such may be, at this idea, and said : 

‘Well, then, I am in trouble — downright 
trcuble. When your particular besetting devil is 

called into action with your weak and feeble good 
_argel, what are you going to do?” 
*‘ Decide quickly in favor of my good angel,” 
.gsid Annie, “before he has any chance to be 
tumbled and twisted in a fight with my devil.” 

‘‘That is all very well for you to say,” retorted 
Annie B.; “there is no smell of sulphur ever 

about your besetting sins. You are not like me.” 

‘*But Ido not understand all this allegorical 
talk about Apollyon and good angels,” cried 
Annie; “tell me what is the matter, and come 
down out of your heights.” 

‘* Here itisthen. [had such astrange letter the 
other day from a lawyer in New York in which he 

.sent me acopy of a will made by—whom do you 
think ?” 

don’t know. George Washington, 
-but I do not think so.” 

‘* Emory. Hastings.” 

Ah 

“Tt seems somebody left him a fortane just be- 
fore he died out there, and he made a. will leaving 
it all to me——” 

‘Splendid !” broke in Annie; “now you can 
marry Alfred Sedgwick at once ; he ought to have 
‘more money than he has, and he is not one of the 
kind to make it himself. But my head swims a 
little ; it is such a strange thing todo. Were you 
engaged to him ?” 

‘No, no; and it is not splendid at all. I am 
tormented to death,” and she looked as if she 
“were. 

should to know why. Doesn't it amount 
to more thea fifty cents? Are you not a person 


who hates poverty and being pinched? Answer 


me that.” 
**T an, I do, I always shall be; but——” 


‘‘Rat what, you exasperating and incoherent 
” 

yWhy, Mr. Sedgwick is a very nice fellow, 
” 


~“Um!” said Annie, dryly. 

** He is—and we had almost come to an under- 
standing. I—I don’t know but we had quite, 
when here comes this letter and breaks up all my 
plans.” 

“Will you tell me why, Annie B.,—why does 
having a fortune left you just as you wish to 
marry a nice poor man make you miserable ?” 

**Have I not told you? It is left me on the 
condition I never shall marry.” 

Annie uttered a howl and fled over to the other 
side of the bed, and raved at the wall. 

‘“How cruel, how mean, how awfully fiendish ! 
What made him dé it? He is worse than the 
men who don’t wish their widows to marry again. 
‘Oh, the dog in the manger !” 

“Yes, and then if I take the money nobody will 
believe but that I was engaged to him, let me say 
‘what I will.” 

**But you will not said 
Annie. 

Annie B. had been pale before; she turned 
<rimson now, but still spoke out bravely : 

‘*Itis a temptation, lam ashamed tosay. I think 
how nice it would be to have all that money. And 
then I think if I gave it up and should marry Mr. 
Sedgwick and continue poor, how I should be 
tried sometimes ; and then, you know, I might 
remember the fortune lying there which I had re- 
jected. I might even sink to the depths of fling- 
ing it at him that I had made a great sacrifice for 
him. I feel myself capable of doing such dreadful 
things sometimes.” 

. “You poor thing!” said Annie, still in a dry 
‘tone, ‘‘so you might. I would not marry at all, 
if I were you. I would live an old maid for the 
-#ake of a man I did not love and for a plenty of 
money.” 

- “That is all very well for yéu to say, Annie, 
‘who have always had everything you wanted. 
But for me, I am poor and Iam mercenary. I 
do love money and ; he knew I did. He 
thought I would be torn into small pieces by my 


love of money and my love for some man his for- 
tunate rival, and he meant to torment me. I see 
through it all: The worst of it is that I am tor- 
mented. I am having just the struggle he meant 
I should have.” 

Annie looked at her fair-haired cousin, as she 
made her avowal, with a face full of strengthen- 
ing sympathy, but encouraged her to go on by 
being silent, feeling that in the state of her mind 
the worst of the struggle would be over only when 
she had fully spoken it out. 

‘*What a temper he must have had,” Annie B. 
wenton. ‘I knew he was not easily roused, and 
when roused not easily quieted. But I did not 
think this of him. Why, it is like receiving a 
blow from the hand of a dead man. Think, 
Annie, how nice some of that money lying in 
heaps and doing nobody any good would be for 
my trousseau !” 

““No; do not think of it. You must forget all 
that—burn the lawyer’s letter—remember Hast- 
ings as we knew him—kind. He was a friend of 
ours who died on a foreign shore. When we knew 
him he was nice, and we are sorry he died out 
there,/away from home and friends; but we can- 
not help itnow. That is the way to look at it, I 
am sure. Cannot you make an end of the struggle 
here and now ?” 

Annie B. looked up comforted and strength- 
ened, and said, ‘“‘I will try,” with a humility and 
simplicity of tone which won her a swift, hearty 
kiss from her cousin. 


Emory Hastings’s plan succeeded completely. 
All his friends thought him dead. His only 
brother went to the lawyer in New York to find 
out who was the heir-at-law of all that property. 

The lawyer told him that although Miss Arun- 
del had failed to fulfill the conditions of the will, 
still he must wait. No one had seen the young 
man die, no one had seen him buried. Either 
somebody must go out to the coast and find a per- 
son or persons who had seen both or he must 
wait a certain number of years. The brother was 
already rich—and lazy. He determined to wait. 
¢ For four years Hastings browsed in the forests 
and jungles of Africa. He became prematurely 
bald from another attack of jungle fever. His 
beard grew long and full, as if to make up for the 
loss of hair on the top of his head. His whole 
appearance changed. From being round and 
plump and fresh-looking and light-haired, he was 
so thin as to seem taller: there was not an 
ounce of spare fleshon him. His beard and so 
much of his hair as was left were almost black, 
and his face, with all the strong lines in it deeply 
marked, was as dark as a teak-wood chest. He 
loved his wild life—had he conquered his love for 
fair Annie Arundel? His other name had be- 
come known to a small world of naturalists and 
scientific men, as he had once prophesied it 
should. Whenever, during those years of wan- 
dering, he came back to settlements, there we 
always packages of closely-written manuscript 
and cases containing some insect or prepared 
bird, and these found their way to learned men 
in England—to America he never dared send. 


And finally he had to yield to the pressure brought. 


upon him by these men and make a book. But 
he would come no nearer civilization than to 
Cairo. And so to Cairo he betook himself, and 
found it not unpleasant to be among the haunts 
of men again, though he still desired to go back 
as speedily as possible to the dim shades of trop- 
ical forests. | 

Hg was going through one of the narrowest of 
the narrow streets of Cairo, one morning, when a 
procession of donkeys commenced to shoulder 


- past him, each one bearing a tourist and these 


tourists all talking the American form of English. 
Hastings’s heart gave a bound of delight, and he 
looked eagerly at the next donkey, meeting only 
a man’s face, with green-spectacled eyes and a 
tarbouche rolled round his hat; but it was an 
American face; and he gazed into that of the 
next person, and beheld and knew, in spite of 
green spectacles—brunette Annie Arundel. In- 
stinct or force of habit overcame him imme- 
diately ; he involuntarily pulled off his hat (ex- 

his bald head, alas !), and was brought to 
his senses by*hearing her say, after she passed, to 
to the gentleman next her, ‘“‘ Why, that was a 
polite Englishman. He took his hat off as if I 
were the queen. I was so amazed, I did nothing 
but glare at him.” They went on, and he heard 
no more, but fearing to look in the face of an- 
other person ; and still, led by a fascination he 
could not resist, Hastings followed the procession 
until he saw them alight at a hotel. Then he 


went back to his room and re-wrote carefully a- 


chapter on the habits of certain African heotien 
in order to recover his equilibrium. Then he 
went and hung round the hotel. The next day 
he went again. The third day he looked in the 
hotel register, and found the names of Mr. and © 
Mrs. Chesney, and Miss Arundel, and went home as 
if he had been shot. On the fourth day he went — 
again to the hotel, wrote his four-year old name on. 
acard, adding, ‘* well acquainted once with Emory 
Hastings,” sent it up to Mrs. Chesney’s room, and 
felt a strong desire to throw himself out of the ~ 
window as soon as the servant disappeared. He 
set his teeth and said to himself, I will see her 
and cure myself of this; I shall find her with all 
the worldly side of her deepened and strengthened, 
and all the fine womanly traits that I used to see 
by glimpses, and that I could have brought out 
had she married me, lessened and obseured. If she 

bad married me she would have been a different 

woman. Let me see her once and convince myself 

of this.” 

Then a skirt rustled at the door; he rose and 
backed into a corner, holding his hat as if it were 
a deadly serpent, and his grip on it must not 
relax. Thus braced, he saw the door open and 
brunette Annie made her appearance. This let 
down his mental strain a little—probably her 
cousin would soon follow. Annie greeted him 
with a frank, pleasant aspect, put him at ease in 
spite of himself, and in a few minutes they were 
talking about their travels. Still no one elss 
appeared, and then he said with a great effort : 

**How is Mrs. Chesney ?” 

Annie looked up with her brightest smile, and 
answered, laughing : 

** She is very well, as you see.” 

Emory looked mystified. 

** As I see ?” said he in an inquiring tone. 

“Oh, yes; certainly. But perhaps it was my 
cousin you expected to see. Emory Hastings 
would have known the difference. He was 
acquainted with us both before I was married.” 

** Are you—married to Mr. —— ?” Emory’s voice : 
gave out and he felt that his brain was addling ~ 
fast. 

** Certainly I am married,” replied Annie with a 
little dignity. ‘*‘Did you not ask for Mrs. 
Chesney ?” | | 

Emory answered “Yes,” feebly; not feeling 

sure in his confusion whether it was the correct 
answer or not. 

**Oh, I see,” said Annie, smiling ; ‘‘ my cousin, 
who was Mr. Hastings’s friend, had the same name 
as myself, and you may have thought it was she 
who married Mr. Chesney. You must have made 
that mistake.” 

Emory concluded that he had. Mrs. Chesney 
went on ; 

“* Mr. Hastings was better acquainted with my 
cousin than myself, but probably he talked of us 
both, and from our both having the same name 
one might easily become confused.” 

‘* Undoubtedly—undoubtedly,” stammered Has- 
tings, thankful that his face was so dark he could 
not turn pale, and that his head was bald and his 
whole look unlike the Emory Hastings of four 
years before. Then his brain ri fora mo- 
ment, and he retracted all the evil things he had 
thought of Annie Biondina, and his heart leaped 
up as he also thought—‘“‘ Perhaps she did love me. 
After she found I was dead she may have come to 
her senses. There may be a chance to win her 
yet”; and he glowed with the idea. Then he re- 
membered he was playing a part just in time to 
prevent Mrs. Chesney thinking he was a staring 
idiot, and said: ‘‘I must have made some such 
mistake. I naturally might if there were two of 
you with the same name. Is—is she here too?” 

**No—her younger sister is here. I wanted to 
have her come with us very much, but she has 
been engaged for nearly three years, and now 
there is a prospect of her being married soon, and 
she is so much in love we could not get her to stir 
astep. Her lover urged her to go, telling her he 
was sure he never could afford to take her, and 
that offers to travel in Europe and Africa did not 
grow on every bush. But she would not hear of 
it. She has changed so much since sha has been 
engaged. She used to be so gay, and had the rep- 
utation of being a great flirt. Did Mr. Hastings 
ever say anything about that ?” 

Emory again felt a sensation of thankfulness for 
the work African suns and fever had done on him 
as he met Mrs. Chesney’s frank brown eyes and 
answered, ‘‘I do not remember that he ever called 
her a flirt—at least he never spoke as if she had 
flirted with him.” 

For this wholesale, downright, out-and-out fib» 
he never gave any apology to his violated con- 
science. It was the man’s proud nature rising toa 
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‘cover what he deemed a dreadful weakness in. : 


character. 
““T am glad he did not feel so,” Mrs. Chesney 


‘went on, turning her brown bright eyes on him 
again. ‘‘I was afraid Mr. Hastings was a good 
‘deal in love with her when he went away, but at 


that time of her life she used to declare she never | 


‘would marry anybody but a rich man. It took 
Mr. Sedgwick to bring her to her senses. He is 
‘poor enough, but he is a splendid fellow, and she 
‘will make him just such a wife as he needs, and 
he will make her just the husband she wants. 
She is a noble girl at heart.” 

Mrs. Chesney spoke warmly, but her words fell 
like the ice-cold of a hail-storm on Hastings’s feel- 
ings. The revulsions had been so many and great 
-during this short conversation! He had intended 
to see his old love and find her the commonplace 


“woman of the world married to a proper mate— |- 
At that | 


-and lo! she had not been married at all. 
che began to hope that love for him might have 
kept her free, and the next moment learned that 
‘she had been engaged during three years of the 
time he had been thought dead. Then blow after 
‘blow came thick and fast. He was assured she 
Was very much in love with her lover, that she 
“would make the wife he needed, that her charac- 
‘ter had changed, and all its noble, sweet possibili- 
‘ties had been evoked by a man as poor in pocket 
-as he had been himself. Under all these strokes 
the cruelty and conceit and vanity of Emory's 


-character died a sudden death. He had not in- 


‘tended to discipline himself, but it had been 
“worked out for him. Ont of his own evil deeds 
:good had come. He saw it, and was man enough 
‘to acknowledge it. When he rose to go he pleaded 
the fact of his having been so long away from civ- 
ilization as an excuse for his silence during a great 
As they parted, Mrs. Chesney 
said, ‘‘We knew Emory Hastings so well, my 
‘cousin and I, —shall you ever go near his grave 
again ?” 

Emory thought, she is standing on the grave of 
his former self now, but made answer, that he 
might go there some time. Mrs. Chesney took a 
letter from her pocket and unfolded it saying, ‘‘I 
have just received this from Annie Biondina in 
which she tends me some roses from the house 
‘which is to be her home. Mr. Sedgwick isa coun- 
‘try minister, you know. If you ever visit Emory’s 
gtave again lay this on it from herand me.” He 

‘took the withered spray which had come so far, 
‘and knew it meant forgiveness—Mrs. Chesney 
heard him say with such solemnity it startled her 
a little, ‘‘It shall-be done,” and saw him lay it 
away in a great note book over his heart, and then 
-he passed from her sight. 

‘**]T will do some good work yet if the Lord will 
help me,” he resolved in the watches of that night, 
‘4*eand if, sometime, a noble woman can be brought 
“to love me with all my faults, I will thankfully 
repay her with my life’s services. 


[THE END.] 


“HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN WAR 
WITH GREAT BRITAIN. 


By Srias 


{It will be remembered that on March 8th we printed in “ Inquir- 
ing Friends” a question from “an old gentleman” concerning a 


«certain patriotic song. A correspondent at Keene, N. H., has been | 


‘kind enough to copy the verses in full, and we republish them with 
the date and place of their original production as a curious in- 
stance of popular feeling of the time. [f not strictly accurate 
bistorically, nor conciliatory as regards our English cousins, we 
amust allow somewhat for the freedom of diction which is the 
axhymester’s inalienable right.—ED. C. U.] 


LD England, forty years ago, 
When we were young and slender, 

Conspired to give a fatal blow, 

But God was our defender. 
Jehovah saw her horrid plan— 

Great Washington he gave us; 
His holiness inspired the man 

With power and skill to save us. 


‘She sent her fleets and armies o’er, 
To ravage, kill, and plunder; 
Our heroes met them on the shore 
And beat them back with thunder ; 
Our independence they confessed, 
And with their hands they signed it, 
But pn their hearts 'twas ne'er impressed, 
For there I ne’er could find it. 


And since that time they have been still 
Our liberties invading ; 

We bore it, and forebore, until 
Forbearance was degrading ; 

Regardless of our sailors’ right, 
Impressed our native seamen, 

Made them against their country fight, 
And thus enslaved our freemen. 


-Great Madison besought the foe— 
He mildly did implore them 

“To let the suffering captives go, 
But they would not restore thom. 


Our commerce, too, they didinvade, . 
Our ships searched and seized, 

Declaring, also, we should trade 

With none but whom they pleased. 


‘Thus Madison in thunder spake : 

** We've power, and we must use it; 

Our freedom surely lies at stake, 
And we must rouse or loseit. _ 

We'll let Old England’s children know 
We are the brave descendants 

Of those who flogged their fathers so, 
And gained our Independence,”’ 


Our soldiers, and our seamen, too, 
Were put in warlike motion ;— 

Straight to the fields our soldiers flew— 

Our seamen to the ocean ; 
They met their foes on lowering waves, 

With courage, skill, and splendor; 
They sunk them down to watery graves, 

Or forced them to surrender. 


Decatur, Hull, and Bainbridge dear, 
Did wonders in our navy ; 
Brave Captain Hull sunk the Guerriore, 
And Bainbridge sunk the Java. 
Decatur took a ship of fame, 
High on the waving water— 
The Macedonian was her name— 
And home in triumph brought her. 


Perry, with flag and sails unfurled, 
Met Barclay on Lake Erie; 

At him his matchless thunder hurled 
Till Barclay grew quite weary. 

He gained the victory and renown, 
He worked him up 80 neatly, 

He brought Old England's banners down 
And swept the lake completely. 


Proud Downie fell on Lake Champlain, 
By fortune quite torsaken ; 
He was by bold McDonald slain, 
And all his fleet were taken. 
Whene’er they met Columbia’s sons, 
On lakes or larger waters, ‘ : 
They sunk beneath her thundering guns, 
Or humbly cried for quarters. 


When Provost thus had lost his fleet, 
He gave out special orders 
For his whole army to retreat, 
And leave the Yankee borders— 
Through dreary wilds, o’er bog and fon, 
The luckiess General blundered ; 
He fled with fifteen thousand men 
From Macomh's ffteen hundred. 


Let William Hull be counted null, 
Ané let bim not be named 
Upen the roll of valiant souls— 
Of him we are ashamed ; 
For his campaign was worse than vain; 
A coward and a traitor; 
For paltry gold, his army sold 
To Brock, the speculator. 


When Proctor found brave Harrison 
Had landed on his region, 

Away the timorous creature ran, 
With all his savage legion ; 

But overtaken were, and most 
Of them were killed and taken ; 

But Proctor soon forsook his post 
And fied, “ to save his bacon.”’ 


At little York, beneath the guns 
Of Chancy, Dearborn landed, 

And quickly made old England's sons 
Resign what he demanded. 

From George's fort to Erie's beach 
Our savage foes were beaten ; 

‘Their naked bones were left to bleach, 
Where wolves their flesh had eaten. 


How often Brown made Drummond fly 
From scenes of desolation ; 
The terror of his noble eye 
Struck him with consternation. 
Brave MAicr, Ripley, Gaines and Scott, 
At Brie and Bridgewater— 
At Ohippewa, in battle hot, 
Their bravest foes did slaughter. 


At Washington, their horrid crimes 
~ Must tarnish British glory,— 

Children must blush, in future times, 
To read the shameful story. 

They burned the volumes which comprised 
The best of information; . 

Their barbarous deeds will be despised 
By every Christian nation. 


At Baltimore, a deadly blow 
The sons of mischief aimed ; 
The sons ef freedom met the foe, 
And victory justly claimed. 
Amidst their ranks our thunders burst, 
Many were killed and wounded; 
Their chief commander “ bit the dust,” 
And all their schemes confounded. 


What wonders did brave Jackson do, 
When aided by kind heaven! 

Their leader and four thousand slew, 
Ané lost but only seven. 

Some interposing hand 
Repelled their vile intrusion ; m 

The remnant of their broken band 
Fied off in sad confusion, 


They passed through numerous trying soenes, 


In most of them defeated ; 

Their grand defeat at New Orleans 
The bioody scene completed. 
Soon after this, sweet Peace arrived, 

Our armies were disbanded ; 
Our seattered foes who had survived 
The war were home cemmanded.. 


We've gained the freedom Of the Gens, 
Our seamen are released, 

Our mariners trade where they please; 
Impressmeats, too, have ceased. 


Now, in ourselves we can confide, 
we are respected; 
Wo've checked the rage of British pride, 
Thetr haugbtiness corrected. 

First, to the God of boundless power | 
Be thanks and adoration ; 

Next, Madison, the wondrous flower 
And jewel of our nation. 


To them our thanks we tender ; 
Our heroes, next, by sea and land, © 
To them our thanks we render. . 
Let us be just, in union tive, 
Then who will dare invade us? 
If any should, our God will give 
His angels charge to aid us. 
N. H., 1815. 


PROPRIA QUA. FEMINIS. 
By Srstsr FrRanozs. 


HE opposition to woman's work in the broader 
fields seems to have about resolved itself — 
into this: that she shall be graciously permitted | 
to undertake what it is already proven she can — 
do well. This somewhat inconsequent concession 
is hardly the standpoint from which the phil- 
osopher would have chosen to move the world, 
but it seems to suffice; and women are busy 
throughout America in availing themselves of the 
grudged oppor-tunities. 

Out in Wisconsin, it is true, a learned judge 
propounds to Mies Lavinia Goodell that the laws 
of her State exclude her from the pleading privi- 
lege that has-been her domestic right in all gene- 
rations; and the “law” will probably be. the 
stum bling-block to ‘the lady” for years to come, 
making the stoutest resistance of any to her en- 
trance into ite kingdom. For the Quaker church 
long ago, with its broad sheltering ‘ galleries,” 
paved the way for her admission to the pulpit; 
and in the healing art she has conquered a peace 
at last, and her brethren of the masculine school 
concede that certain specialties of the profession 
are indubitably, as they were anciently, hers. 

As artist and artisan in all departments of in- 
dustry we find ber. Telegraphy and pharmacy 
offer to her correct ear and exact hana fitting 
service. There is a woman dentist in Pyiladel- 
phia with a large clientéle of women and chfdren. 
And although in her case, as in that of Miss Yar- 
rett of England who studied medicine in Apotae- 
caries’ Hall, the door which, unguardedly ley 
open, had permitted her entrance to the venerable. 
institution was speedily slammed behind hér 
upon graduation—so that in England no woman 
may matriculate in Apothecaries’ Hall, in Phila- 
delphia no girl may enter the Dental College—it 
will not be very long before the success and pres- 
tige of these two exemplars will open a way to 
their followers. 

The gentle pursuits of floriculture and fruit- 
growing seem to be admirably fitted to a woman's 


patience and the microscopic devotion which she 


brings to her tending ; and we hear from time to 
time accounts from the Western country of “‘two 
girls who tried farming,” or the number of acres 
mowed in a season by some strong-armed daugh- 
ter of the plow. 

With all the disadvantages which the customs 
and prejudices of society throw in the way of a 
woman’s opportunities, one might at least expect 
in the Centennial year that a government based 
upon the consent of the governed would offer no 
obstacle to her reaping every sheaf that she had 
sown, and that to enjoy the fruita of her labor 
would be at least permitted unto her. But it 
seems that the benign laws of the United States 
still regard a married woman as her husband's. 
chattel, and not a competent party to make a 
contract or to pretmpt a farm, so that the case of 
Mrs. Oakley was peculiarly a hard one. She had 
taken up a piece of government land, improved 
it, and supported thereby not only herself and 
children, but a do-nothing husband as well. Still, 
she was not the head of the family, and the law 
which could punish her ‘‘ trespass,” by making 
forfeit of her claim, could not reco her as a 
party to any contract with the.land office. Such 
are the paternal amenities of American law, that 


when a woman comes before it to be taxed or 


punished, it can give her abundant recognition ; 
but so far as independent or individual rights are 


concerned, the wife has no powers beyond those 


of the baby in her arms. 
The case of Mrs. 
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‘however, sont the Senate, and by exertion of Sena- | page of two of his life, from the day when God ain't it good, ain’t. it glorious,,for to know that. 
tor Christiancy.a bill was passed.confirming Mrs. | bad. called him to his work to the time when, | when we si out, ' Help, Lord, or we-pesish ' he's 

brimming over with zeal for his mission, he left | clost at hand.!”. 


‘Oakley's patent. In the meanwhile Mrs. Oakley's 


next doer neighbor, if she happen also to be a 
‘‘gupporting” wife, and have for husband the 
‘superfluous’ man who occasionally figures in 
-domestic epics, has no chance at all ; unless some 
other gallant gray-beard shall take note of her 


‘It.is.too soon to hope that the statute book will 
keep pace with even popular opinion in this mat- 
ter, but, while they were about it, it would have 
‘been just as easy for Congress to make a rule that 
should protect all the Mrs. Oakleys, instead of 
the solitary exception in Bay County, Michigan. 
And whereas, it was only by exposing the special 
bardships in this individual case, and telling to 
‘the listening law-makers the wh@e sad story of 
abused confidence and discarded faith, that the 
privilege was granted, it does seem a little hard 
that such revelations must be the price of a home. 
‘We hear so much from the man’s side of the ques- 
tion ef the delicacy and shrinking refinement 
-~which are endangered when a woman comes prom- 
inently into the public gaze, that it is at least 
inconsistent that special legislation should itself 
publish to the world, by each enactment, the 
trouble that women seek to hide. If a woman is 
forced into the world to earn bread for herself and 
her children, the least that the law of man’s mak- 
‘ing can de for her is to put no obstacles in her 
wa 

And when the struggle is fora home, which any 
tramp may have for the taking under the liberal 
laws of the land office, it does seem that Congress 
‘should at least open to all women comers, married 
-or single, the rights of the homestead and harvest. 

‘The sop thrown to the suffragists has been, 
hitherto, that the magnanimity of man would 
provide, in due season, better laws for woman 
than she could possibly make for herself. It 
“would seem to be time to set about such legisla- 
tion in earnest, now that the Oakley and similar 
-eases of hardship under other laws are coming to 
the fore. 


A SCH OOL-HOUSE PRAYER-MEETING. 
By Frank H. CONVERSE. 


ANY of our community whose numbers go 

toward making up our three congregations 

in Leybridge live ‘‘out of town,” which form of 

local phraseelogy with us may mean anywhere 
within a radius of ten miles. 

Hence excuses for non-attendance on Sabbath 
service and evening meetings are valid, especially 
in winter when snow-drifts and bad traveling are 
the rule rather than the exception, and the semi- 
-dormant spiritual state into which some of our 
ehurch members insensibly lapse is very naturally 
attributable to this same fact of non-attendance. 

-The ‘ Pettingale (‘‘ Pett’ngill,” we say here- 
abouts) neighborhood” is farthest off; it is a 
-s¢attered collection of farm-houses, whose occu- 
pants plow their lands, and plant the seed in the 
epring ; then launch their dories, or go ‘“‘to the 
Banks” in fishing vessels during the summer 
months; for they are a sea-going people, and the 
Atlantic surf in a heavy gale is sometimes thrown 
against the windows of their little school-house 
where Mr. Eveleth comes nearly every week to 
hold a prayer-meeting, many of the: members of 
his church being residents of this neighborhood. 

‘Some of them, by a little extra effort, manage 
to get “into town” to attend the union meetings 
during January of each year, where they are 
roused to a spasmodic recognition of their obli- 
gations to their Master, and with broken voice 
they’ acknowledge their meanderings ‘“‘by the 
sluggish streams of Babylon,” after which, having 
shod their feet afresh with the preparation of the 
-Gospel of peace, they start anew ; but who of us 
‘does not know how easily these sandals-of ours 
grow smeoth on the bottom, through the attrition 
which comes from wandering into bye and for- 
bidden paths, and to our surprise we find that we 
have lost instead of gained in our journey Zion- 
ward, through the insensible slipping back of our 
footsteps, when again the New Year recalls to us 

_ the necessity of making new resolutions ? 

-I drove Mr. Eveleth over to the school-house in 
the Pettingale neighborhood one evening not 
long ago, under a moon-lit sky, through snow- 
‘covered spruce and hemlock trees which had lis- 
tened so long to the distant monotone of the 
ocean that their branches, through which the west 
wins passed, seemed to faintly echo its far off 


"The was unexceptionable ; and as we 


drove merrily on, Mr. Eveleth opened to me 


the theological seminary at A——, finally pitching 
his pastoral tent for the first time in a country 
village sparsely settied and dormant as to its 
epiritual condition ; how he numbered among his 
scanty congregation but nine professed Chris- 
tians, only two of whom were connected with the 
church in which he preached, and the heart sick- 
ness he sometimes felt as night after night he pre- 
sided over prayer-meetings with only seven or 
eight persons present, not one of the brethren 
taking part, until one evening old Mrs. Wayland, 
rising, remarked inashrill voice: , 

** You say you can prove by Scripter, my breth- 
‘rin, that a woman ain’t got no right to talk 'n 
meetin’, but when 'mongst six perfessin’ Christian 
men, not one of ye dast to stan’ up an’ own your 
Lord an’ Master, it’s high time that you ‘lowed 
the wimm'n folks to hev their say about how good 
the Lord has be’n to them.” And then she sat 
down with a force which, combined with the 
strength of her remarks, had the effect of, break- 
ing the ice in that meeting. 

‘‘But many a time,” added Mr. Eveleth, as we 
came within sight of the Pettingale school-house, 
through whose windows came a flickering glare, 
suggestive of an open fire-place and tallow can- 
dles, ‘‘have I rang the church bell on Sunday 
morning and played the little melodeon for my 
choir (consisting of three) before going into the 
pulpit, as a salaried pastor at five hundred dollars 
and the pastorage did not permit my church to 
afford a sexton.” 

We were cordially welcomed by good Captain 
Fairbanks and Deacon Sands as we entered the 
low, white-washed room, with its pine benches 
and knife-hacked rows of desks. 

‘*Was afeard y’ wouldn't get under way ina 
time,” said the captain, whose conversation was 
singularly interlarded with nautical verbiage, as 
he made room for us before the old-fashioned fire- 
place, with its back log and fore stick aglow with 
heat. 

As Mr. Eveleth and myself stepped nearer to 


the fire, the little bum of conversation from the 


assembled company, which numbered perhaps 
forty of both sexes, gave place to a hasty scuffling 
of feet as each one sought their seats ; three or 
four long-legged young men securing positions 
immediately in the rear of half a dozen demure- 
looking maidens—probably by accident. 

The opening services were characterized by a 
quiet solemnity, harmonizing wonderfully with 
the reverential attention of the audience ; and as 
Mr. Eveleth in a simple but forcible manner read 
and commented on the scene at the shore of Lake 
Gennesaret, where our Saviour appeared to the 


toiling fishermen, he brought into full relief the. 


practical needs of the Christian life, with a total 
omission of theological distinctions or philosoph- 
ical abstractions, as one of whom the Bread of 
Life was demanded by a people whose spiritual 
wants could not be satisfied by stones of dry 
doctrine. 

There was a rustle and stir of expectancy as Mr. 
Eveleth concluded his remarks and threw the 
meeting open, which speedily subsided into a 
painful silence, broken only by a long-drawn 
breath or the sound of a falling ember, until I 
ventured to start a tune, regardless of the fact 
that my voice is totally devoid of music and has 
the peculiarity of ‘*‘ breaking” on the high notes. 

But the sonorous voice of Captain Fairbanks, 
with the rather cracked treble of his wife, upbore 
and finally drowned my own in the notes of *‘ Cor- 
onation ;” and though the melody was marked by 
a subdued sound as of beating time with thick 
boots of fabulous size, while the Captain came 
out nearly a whole line ahead of the others, I 
question very much if it was not as acceptable in 
the Heavenly courts as though the hymn had 
been sung by a quartette of trained voices. 

’ Brethren,” said the Captain, rising with some 
difficulty between the bench and desk, ‘‘ we're 
met here to wo’ship God in our own rude way, 
but God ain’t no respecter of persons, an’ is jest 
as ready to giv’ his help an’ blessin’ where the 
two or three are gathered together as though 
there was a thousan’ of us.” 

‘*Bless the Lord!” ejaculated Mr. Dole, with 
startling fervency, from the corner of the room, 
and the Captain went on: 

“If the Saviour would build a fire and get sup- 
per ready for them disciples as was only followers 
of the sea, jest as we be, ain't he jest the One we 
all of us needs—not alone in fair we’ther, but when 
the sea of sorrer is a-breakin' feather-white over 
our souls? an’ when we're all ready fer to giv’ up, 


In a hushed pone Mr. Eveleth sang, ‘‘ Jesus ef 
Nazareth passeth by,” as the Captain sat down, 
after which Deacon Sands led in a fervent prayer, 
whose phraseology, however quaint, was not ad- 
dressed to us as listeners ; it was solely for the ear 
of the Divine Being whose presence the good man 
desired among us. 

“TI ain’t one o’ them that can talk to folks ia a 
meetin’,” said a very tall young man whose head 
was within an ineh or two of the ceiling, and 
whose tremulous tones bespoke his nervous agita- 
tion, ** but I make bold to say that if any body in 
this room has reason to thank God for a-savin’ of 
his soul, that one’s me.” 

I have heard very many fluent exhortations at 
different prayer-meetings, but I never remember 
one expressive of a greater degree of earnest sin- 
cerity—conveyed more in the tone than the words 
—and my heart echoed the loud-spoken “‘ Amen” 
which followed from a Methodist brother. 

‘** Father, brother, and four sons is a-sleepin’ un- 
derneath the sea that’s a-moanin’ over the bak 
yonder ;” and as the speaker—a woman with care- 
worn face—paused to wipe away a tear, the voice 
of the sea caine plainly to us as if in confirmation. 
**T’ve follered my husban’ to the grave, I’m poor 
an’ humly an’ gettin’ old, but, blessed be God, 
I've never see the time that I'd give up the hope 
that I have in His mercy for what the world an’ 
its riches could give, for all that His hand has 
be’n heavy agin me.” 

“Whom He loveth, He chasteneth,” said Mr. 
Eveleth as if in soliloquy, while a sweet voice 
from a shadowy corner began, in tones a little 
tremulous, but clear and bird-like— 

“ Rock of Ages, cleft for me.”’ 


And as voice after-voice joined in the old familiar 
air, the strains went soaring heavenward, whither 
I am sure the thoughts of many of the little band 
of worshipers tended. | 

**T have just begun to try to be a follower of the 
Saviour—pray for me that I may be faithful,” 
said the timid voice of a young and poorly-dressed — 
girl, who with downcast eyes and flushed cheek 
gave in her out-spoken allegiance to the Master. 

***And they shall be Mine in the day when I 
make up my jewels,’” repeated the deep voice of 
the pastor, who, shading his eyes from the glare 
of the flickering candles, sat behind the little 
table on which a birch ferule and a few well- 
thumbed boqks were placed. 

‘**] am one fishermaan,” said a swarthy person- 
age in a pea-jacket, whose nervous gestures not 
less than his peculiar phraseology spoke of le 
belle France ; ‘‘I have not the learning, I do make 
many mistake, but [ am not mistake in this—I de 
love this Jes’ Christ whom seven year ago I find. 
He save me in the sea same as he save Peter, and 
I bless Hees name.” 

In our own vestry at Leybridge we number 
some very interesting speakers, to whose exhorta- 
tions I have listened with interest, and I hope 
with profit. The most of them are not given to 
brevity. Elder Boles, who prefaces his remarks 
with a statement that he ‘‘don’t intend to take 
up the time only jest for a brief minnit,” con- 
tinues his exhortation for full fifteen, and Mr. 
Gregory, who fixes the wandering attention by 
sonorous blasts of his nose in his bandanna hand- 
kerchief, although he does not use as many words, 
occupies equally as much time, on account of his 
aggravatingly deliberate utterance. 

** Powerful full of idees, Brother Gregory is,” 
remarked Mr. Thurber on one occasion to El- 
nathan Green. 

‘‘Um—yes,” answered Mr. Green slowly. ‘‘’Minds 
me of drawin’ m’lasses 'n cold we’ther: there’s 
enuff ’n th’ barrel, on’y it takes so dretful long to 
draw it off.” 

The criticism of course came to Mr. Gregory's 
ears, and he has transferred his custom to the 
new store at the corner, but it has had a good 
effect on his remarks in meeting. 

But I told Mr. Eveleth, as my horse bore us 
swiftly homeward through the shadows of the fir- 
trees, that I had heard more helpful attestations 
to the practical power of religion in the little old 
schoolhouse by the sea than I had listened to in a 
month of prayer-meetings in Leybridge. 

“That is in part attributable, perhaps, to the 
new voices which you have heard. The more fa- 
miliar tones which have sounded in your ears for 
so long a time do not touch as deeply, however 
much you may recognize their worth and truth,” 
said the pastor. And asI retailed to my wife the 
events of the evening she said, ‘‘We must pray 
for some ‘new voices,’ John, in our own church.™ 
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from walks in life where revivalists have not usually 
lawyers, ministers, physicians, 
learned infidels and atheists, and a large number of 
pret eotis of that educated conservative class from 
which evangelists seldom obtain converts, became 
(bristians through Mr. Finney’s instrumentality. The 
nuthor seems to bave passessed no quality which could 
repel any one, unless it waa bis di<bolief in the inatil 
ity of Universulists and Unitarians to len? a Christin 
life, but evem this fecling be mianifested by his Zeal for 
the greater spiritual welfare of such people rather 
than by unfavorable comment upon their belied. 

We wish that every theological student inthe land 
could be provided with at loast that chapter of this 
book entitied Remarks upon Ministerial Fdueation.”’ 
Even long settled mioisters who with natural curiosity 
look through the same chaptey may stumble upon 
something which is worthy of their thought. [tie too 
long to condense, and to quote any of it without giving 
all{would be unjust to the author. It may not con- 
tain full instructions in the art of preaching, but there 
are successful pastors who. if compelled to drop either 
Finney’s system or that of the schools, would hold te 
the former. Thousands of preachers are longing to 
discover the secret of Mr. Moody's success, yet here 
was a man who in some respects was greater and more 
successful than Mr. Moody, and bis method is plainly 
uncovered. In the literature of revivals Mr. Finney’s 
book must be awarded the most prominent place. 


THE NATURAL ORDER OF MENTAL PROG-™- 
RESS. 

Jhe True Order of Strdies. By Thaemas Hill. ex-President of 

University. G. P. Putnam's Sone. New York. 


The subject of this volume is of such great itn- 
portance that the book should attract by its name 
nlone, even were the autbor not as widely respected as 
he ia: coming from so successful an educator, the 
views here presented will be read with unusual in- 
terest. 

Mr. Hill would have us, in educating children, guide 
ourselves by the order in which the mental faculties 
naturally develop themselves. Roughly grouping these 
faculties into the perceptive, the imaginative and the 
reflective, the author would have them trained in the 
order in which we have named them. In such case a 
proper course of instruction would begin with mathe- 
matics, and embrace, in suceession, natural history, 
history and psychology, and would end with theology. 
Geometry, as Mr. Hill bas said. in anotber volume, and 
as many teachers bave proved to their satisfaction, is 
the logical starting-point of a proper education, but 
instead of text-books he wou!d use forms and solids, 
as all children practically do of their own accord. 
Arithmetic would follow, not precede, geometry in the 
author's plan, and it would be followed by algebra. 
Iu arithmetic be would bave children, until their 
twelfth vear at least, taught to calculate by their per- 
ceptive ratber than their reasoning faculties, and 
would practically abolish the use of that popular in- 
strument of juvenile torture, the text-book of mental 
arithmetic. In the natural sciences the author would 
have elementary physics taught so far as they could 
be through the perceptive faculties, and followed by 
chemistry, mineralogy, physiology, botany, zoology, 
and geology in the order pamed. Following these 
studies, Mr. Hill would introduce * commodity,” or 
the study of the adaptations of natural conditions and 
products to the service of mankind. Following with 
the rudiments of art (drawing and modeling and mu- 
tic);be would lead through language (English), law— 
that is, those laws of society aud nations which are of 
common application—mental philosophy, ssthetics, 
and ethics to theology. We imagine at this point 
most of those who merely bear of the outlines of Mr. 
Hill's system will be.prompted to reject it as irrelig- 
ious, yet it is just here that the author gives to most 
religious parents and teachers some instruction which 
they sadly need. “ We may have religion with very 
little theology "' the author asserts at the outset, and 
ordinary observation of religious people will convince 
avy one that the best Christians are seldom the ablest 
theologians. Expecting that the priuciples of moral- 
ity and the fundamental facfs of religion shall be 
taught to children from an ear]y age, the author would 
have us let alone the habit of making natural and 
Biblical deductions, commonly classed under the head 
of theology, until the mind bas been traiued not only 
to receive, but to comprehend. 

The slight outline we have given of the author's 
method will not, we hope, lead any one to suppose 
be understands the method itself, or the reasons 
which underlie it. For these the book itself should be 
carefully read. Upon the merits of the work we have 


but a single opinion, which is that it is by far the most | 


valuable book ever published on the same subject. 


regard it with suspicion; for teachers, like other 
people, are more likely to be influenced by babit than 
by reason, and the method by which they were taught 
(unless they had the doubtful misfortune of being 
their own teachers) differs from this in every essential. 
Our hope for the practical extension of its influence 
rests upon schoo! officials, many of whom have minds 
but little warned upon the subject of education, and 
upon parents, to whom it would prove an invaluable 
guide, and who, through its influence, would be 
moved to save at least some children from the mental 
injury which is inflicted in most public schools, 


ter & Coates. 
It will be nothing against its merits if the author's | 


system should be but slowly adopted, and if teachers | 


THE CHRISTTAN UNION. 


OTHER BOOKS, ETC. 


Ka Premier Gladstone is not engaged upon a 
theological work, the Foglish papers say. He is devot- 
ing bis epare tite to the preparation of a work to be 
called Thesaurus llomerikos, the object of which 
seme to be to show what busis of met there is in 
liomer's works. 


Fuster Lilies, just published by Mr. Randolph, 
cobsists of a collection of poems appropriate to Faster, 
While the binding exhibitea tasteful but radical depar- 
ture from the conventional stvle of book covers; ona 
White ground liles are disposed in a manner suggest- 
ing some mediwval tithe paces, while the sides are 
attached to the book by wlite cibbons instead of the 


usual cords@nud back. (75 ceuts.) 


The Appletons publish 7he Memoirs and Corr: 
spondence of Caroléne llerseael, sister aryl issistant of 
the ereat astronomer. 
lady of wide acquaintance, and was held in high esteem 
in society; this book, however, is more the record of 
his scientific than her social life, and it will be eagerly 
sought after by all who are interested in the person- 
ality of either Miss Herschel or her famous brother. 


Jonathan, by Miss Fraser-Tytler, is a well 
written, interesting, but painful and unnatural story. 
It contains some excellent character-drawiug and a 
great deal of incident, but the conclusions are not in 
accordance with cither the expectations of nuovel- 
readers, or such a standard of propriety as it is desir- 
able should be maintained in a class of books which, 
above all others, falls frequently into the hands of 
young people. (llolt. 1.25.) 


Scribner, Armstrong & Co. have reprinted in a 
large, handsome singl g olume the three volumes of 
Jules Verne’s Mysterious Island, This is the largest 
and, to our mind, the most entertaining work, by this 
author, that has been republished in America within 
the past two years. In it M. Verne reiates a few iv- 
cidents which would be doubted by some learned 
members of scientific societies, but throughout the en- 
tire work he displays quite steadily that ingenuity and 
good nature which have done a great deal toward 
waking bis writings popular. (#3.00.) 


Dr. Wvilie’s IZistory of Protestantism, the first 
numbers of which bave just appeared in America, is 
well written, and adapted to the demands of general 
readers. The author exhibits at times more sectarian 
zeal tban is either necessary or pleasing to the better 
class of Americau Protestants, but it is easy to imagine 
how in Kkugtand, where sects are within more distinct 
lines than they are bere, the spirit displayed upon this 
part of bis subject may not seem uncalled for. The por- 
tion already published is profusely illustrated by good 
engravings of excellent design and tolerable execution, 
and the typography and paper are, though unpreten- 
tious, quite satisfactory. (Cassell, Petter & Galpin. 
Published by subscription.) 


Animal Parasites and Messmates is not an entic- 
ing title for a book, but under tbis head Professor Van 
Beneden bas filled a volume of the International Sci- 
entific Series with information which will be found 
entertaining by scientists and miscellaneous readers 
alike. There are certain animai and insect pests which 
appeal to our sympathy by showing through the 
author of this volume that they are not themselves 
devoid of tormentors, and that they have the very 
human instinct of seeking for associates such other 
ipsects as are most likely to be useful or amusing to 
them. While this book deserves a place in the library 
of every scientific man, it would also be in great 
demand if placed iu the libraries of common schools. 
(Appletouns.) 


Mrs. Oliphant’s Odd Couple is a shorter story 
than is often published by, the same author, but is 
bevertheless a welcome addition to the literature of 
marital unhappiness. Books with this condition for 
their motive seem generally to be written for the sake 
of saying things which, without an excuse of [just 
such a nature, would s@em indelicate if not indecent, 
and they find the most of their readers among persons 
who would never be suspected, on either moral or in- 
tellectual grounds, of taking espeoial interest in the 
affairs of estranged couples of married people. But 
Mrs. Oliphant will sadly disappoint the class of read- 
ers alluded to: the husband and wife of her story 
separate because of incompatibility of temper; after 


| their separation they continue to lead irreproachable 
lives, and are finally brought together again by a 
mingled sense of affection and duty. Such a story 


greatly raises the average character of the whole class 
of novels based upon divorce and kindred topics. (Por- 
£1.25.) 


The Relations of the Sexes, by Mrs. E. B. Duffey, 


is a book whose irtiuence can be only good, though we 


can bardly name any particular class for whose use it 


is especially adapted. It contains too much of physi- 
ology for a volume of essays, and too little to convey 
systematic informution; it is sometimes addressed to 
sinful individuals, sometimes to the innocent, and often 
to the general public. Its prominent fault is that its 


range is wider than any single book upon the same 
subject should be. Mrs. Duffey does not multiply 
words, however, and she is very able in argument. 
While books upon the same topic are so rare praise is 
more in order than criticism, and Mrs. Duffey merits | 


| 


commendation for writing with decency, simplicity, 
vigor and point, and she deserves the gratitude of all 
respectable people for her unswerving opposition to 
every personal or social habit which can even be aus- 
pected of lowering the standards of sexual rectitude, 
or of tolerating a lower degree of chastity in man 


than is demanded of woman. (Wood & Holbrook, 


New York, 


From the annual report of the Astor Library 
trustees we glean some curious joformation. Books 
claseed as bave been more in demand 


there on classical, French and German literature, 
voyages and travels, architecture, agri- 


culture, mMathematecs or astronomy. More volumes 
on Heraldry avd Genealogy” have been issued than 
on any of the topics named above, while books on 


“Magic and Witchcraft’ bave been drawn more fre- 


Miss Herachel was a | 


-meut and moral benefit. 


quently than those upon cither South Furopean 
literature, domestic economy, or music! After cyclo- 
pedias, the books issued in greatest number were upon 
theology, chemistry and physics, mechanics and en- 
gineering. American history ranks eighteenth in the 
line of preference, and vovels fifth, although there are 
comparatively few works of fiction in the library. 
The contents of the shelves have been enlarged to the 
extent of one aud one-half per cent., the increase of 
demand has been about one per cent., aud that of 
readers about five per cont. 


Mis. Whitney's Insights is, we believe, 
the author's longest book. It consists of two volumes 
of good size. The scenes are located almost all 
over Europe, and the characters are uncovuventional 
tourists. None of Mrs. Whitney's people are vulgar, as 
the origipal tourist is too likely to be when made to 
order; they make the usual blunders of Americans in 
Europe, and tell about them pleasantly, instead of 
craving the public sympathy, and they all improve in 
character—a most notable exception to most other 
entire bodies of tourista. To Mrs. Whitney's special 
faculty of “insight,” however, the main iuterest of 
the book is due. This faculty cannot be easily ex- 
plained, but the results of its application are to thou- 
sands of readers very delightful, and they cannot bo 
offensive to any one. There is a class of critics who 
severely castigate any author who attempts to convey 
moralinstruction through the medium of storivs, yet 
there can bardly be any of these same gentlemen who 
can read Sights and Insights without hearty enjoy- 
(Osgood & Co, $3.00.) 


In his First Families of the Sierras, Joaquin 
Miller tells a story which is not without interest, but 
which is unsatisfactory in matter and metbod. It is 
realistic, but in his faithfulness to realism the author 
occasionally approaches too near to baldness. The 
camp in which bis scenes are laid is made up of about & 
thousand Missourians: gentlemen from the State indi- 
cated make not unacceptable additions to any society 
where work is to be done, or where representative 
bodies congregate, but they are not of themselves suf- 
ficient to display that variety of character to which 
early California life owed so much of its picturesque- 
ness. An incident similar to that with which Bret 
Harte’s best story opens is the motive of Mr. Miller's 
book, but it is not used so successfully as it might have 
been, nor is the best use made of the dramatic possi- 
bilities of the plot. The author seems to bave decided 
—mistakenly we think—upon the narrative rather than 
the dramatic form for bis story, and this gave bim 
opportunity for the exercise of that faculty for digres- 
sion which mars every one of bis books. The story, 
nevertheless, contains a pretty close recital of how 
some of the so-called “first families”’ of the Pacific 
coast originated. Of all the writers upon early life iu 
California, Mr. Miller is undoubtedly the best in- 
formed, and if he would devote a proper amount of 
attention to the subject, he might write a book com- 
pared with which the one before us is a carelessly com- 
piled scrap book. (Jansen, McClurg & Co., Chicago, 
$1.50.) 


Rev. James Martineau, whose ‘‘Religion as 
affected by Modern Materialism"’ created consider- 
able interest a year ago, fills the opening pages of the 
Eclectic with a strong essay upon *“ Modern Material- 
iem: Ita Attitude towards Theology,” and gives the 
ultra-scientists some deserved raps. George Saiaota- 
bury, whose influence upon English literature ts more 
likely to be pernicious than beneficial, discourses upon 
**Modern English Prose,”’ which he regrets to find at- 
tracts more by ita subject matterthan byitsform. All 
men whocomprebend the real nature of theservicedone 
by English prose will fervently pray that Mr. Saints- 
bury’s regrets may find cause for increase. There are 
grosser forms of materialism than that which Mr. Saints- 
bury always praises when writing, but none which areso 
antagonistic to mental growth and greatness. “ Lady 
Barker's Letters from South Africa” are inferior only 
to those of Ledy Duff Gordon. The concluding paper 
on “German Home Life” is interesting, but will not 
tempt any American to reside in Germany. Readablo 
papers appear on *‘Cardinal Mazarin,” “The Truth 
about the Bastille,” ** Papal Conclaves,”’ and ** Demon- 
olatry,”’ and there is more poetry than is usualin the 
Eclectic. George MacDonald rambles pleasantly in 
“Songs of the Spring Days and Nights,” and Swin- 
burne, though noticeably out of his element, has 
some pretty lines entitled “‘A Birth-Song.”” Ano ex- 
cellent engraving and accurate portrait of Reverdy 
Johnson accompanies this pumber. 
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Business Department. 


The Averill Chemica! Paint Company. 
Tux superiority of the patnts of this 
Well-known company bas been fully 
demonstrated by twelve years use, Phe 
nee of sales from the organization 
of the company to the present thie fae 
Deen enormous; and thie growth te the 
best tert of the excellence of the paints 
they manulacture, It te an excellent 
feature, which we believe originated with 
the Averill Company, that the pants, 
plain and in all varieties of beautiful 
colors, are prepared ready for use, and 
are sold at moderate prices. The 
agents are Messrs. Seeley & Stevens, 
Burling Slip, New York, who will send 
sample cards of colors on applieation, 


Popular Carpet Store. 


One of the largest andginost popular carpet | 


atores in the city is that of Sheppard Kuapp, 
143 and Sixth Avenue, he stock now on 
exbibition at thie establishment embraces 
ali the leading etyles offered in this inarket. 
Thousands from every section of the country 
will coon be in‘New York, either going to or 
coming from the Grand Centennial Exhibition 
in Philadelphia. Our merchants are now 
prepared to give all such a most cordial 
welcome. Such a display of desirable aner- 
chandise of every description waa probably 
never seen in New York before. All the 
markets of the worid have been ransacked to 
obtain novelties in rich goods in every line 
of business. The carpet men are not behind 
in the matter, and we invitetall who want new, 

ood and cheap goods to visit the store of 

heppard Knapp, in this city. Those who 
cannot come in person should write him, and 
their orders will have tbe best atteutivon.— 
Eechange. 


The Lord’« Prayer. 
Of the hundreds of beautiful engravings to 
scen every day in the picture stares on 
Broadway, ao claborate onc, designed by the 
well-known Claussen, and cailed 
* The Lord's Prayer,” is by no means the least 
interesting. Over two feet square, it is larze 


— 


enough to represent a hundred or more bib | 
cal symbols and emblems, which give an 


tractive appearance to the engraving. Im 
inary scenes of Heaven and fizures of angels 
and cherubs make a prominent appearance 
and the prayer itself is typographically olear. 
Agents will find a ready sale for this engray- 
ing, as the price of a single copy (fifty cents) fs 
so small as to be within the reach of almost 
every person. For a sample copy to canvass 
with and for full information addreas the 
publishers. J. BRIDE & CO., 767 and 760 Broad- 
way, New York. 


Keep the Eyes Cool, 

All diseomfeort from the heated condition of the 
light as it passes thre ‘yeh the Spectacios to the 
is ave ided in using the lnamend Specta- 
‘the temperature of which ie lower than that 
of the stmosphere. Trade-mark, a amail diamond, 
on every pair. Sold 5 our authorized agente. 
by Opt. Mfg. Co... Maiden Lane, 

ew Y 


Corans AND Coups.—Those who are 
suffering from Contghs, Colds, Hoarsenesa, 
Sore Throat, &e., should try “ Brown's Bron 
chial Trochea.” 


Choice Music Books for Choir and Home Cirele. 


MADISON SQUARE COLLECTION, 
A tine ont Hation of solos, quartettes, anthems, 
etc., especially for use by quartette chotra. 


Price in 
THAL'S ANTHEMS. 

Juatly rm brated as one of the beet books of the 
kind extant: the music te of a high order very 
pleasing in Price in cloth, $2.75 
ANTHEMS. 

By Dr. TLER. This collection has long 
been known a6 @ standard work fer the chure h, 
end is one of the most complete compilations for 
the Episcopal Church ever issued. Pric elacioth, =. 

‘ARMINA CONCOR 

The songs of Union College. the best collec. 
tion of College songs ever published. Price in 

Cluth, $1.75. 

IVANHOE. 

A collection of Masonic quartettes. Adapted to 
every purpose of Ledges and Mas nic gatherings. 
Price in cleth. 

A. & €0., 547 Breadwag. 
_ Branch Store, Union Square, 


BROOKLYN PHILHARMONIC, 


FIFTEENTH BULMEARSAL, 
(With entire programme), Friday, April 7, at 3. 


FIFTH CONCERT, April 8, 1876. 
Mr. THEODORE THOMAS, Conductor. 


1. Symphony No. 1 in C, Op. 21....... Breethoren, 
2. Symphony No. 9in D Minor. Op. 125.... Beethoven. 


Vocal parts by Miss LASAR, Seprano, Miss 
HENNE, Contraito, Mu. Bracnorr., Tenor, Mr. 
MEKTZ, Dass, together with the Full Chorus of the 
New York Oratorio Society. 


_ Tiekets to Rehearsal, 75 cents; to Concert, #1 a. 


To SCHOOL COMMITTEES 
BOARDS OF TRUSTEES, &c. 
Parties in wantofa FIRST-CLASS TEACH. 
ER. as Principal or First A-««iatane, wil! 
please (address “ Prof. C. L. N.. 6 Cranberry &t.. 
Brookiyn, N.Y.” He ts permitted to refer to the 
of this paper. 


BEDDING. 
Mattresses, Beds, Bolsters & Pillows. 


Crescent Flexible Berdcr Spring Beds 
a Specialty- 


Bedding of all descriptions on hand and made to 
orcer— blankets, sheets, pilluw-elips, table-linen, 
Ac.. Ac. Mattresses made over; ticks washed. 


Send for price-list. 
JAMES V. SCHENCK, 
153 Canal =t., New York. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION 


$120.a a Month made by 


only tl wetrate 


rine 


‘ 


CHARLES K. DABNEY, ‘General Avent, 
1? Merray %. 
fore thale & om, 


LIVERPOOL and LONDON 


AND 


GLOBE INSURANCE CO. 


THE ASSETS OF TillIs WERE 
inereased by the business uf 


$1,685,001 48, 


and now amount Ww 


¥ 


bie: 


$28,425,160 92. 


This Company has paid for fire lusses during the 
past forty years 


$49,441,445 35, Gold. 


Upward of 


$3,000,000 00 


are held by Trustees in the United States for the 
exclusive security of American policyholders, and 
the funds so held (as certilied by the Insurance 
Department) exceed al! liabilities of this branch. 
including the Re-insurance Fund required by law, 
by the sum of 


$1,621,155 24. 


New York Office, 45 William St. 


DIRECTORS. 


B. MINTURN, Chairman. 
Ww. F. CARY. Jn, Deputy Chairman. 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON. 
ANSON PHELPS STOKE4 
CHARLES H. MARSHALL. 


J. BE. PULSFORD, Resident Secretary. 
ARTHUR PELL. Assistant Secretary. 
CHARLES SEWELL, 2d Asst. Secretary. 


CARPETS, 


Lace Curtains, Ete. 
We are now offering, at immense bargains, 


THE LARCEST 


ASSORTMENT IN THE CITY. 


See list of prices, which comprises some of the 
leading articles: 


from #2? 75 to 75 
Body Brussecis........... 17" 20 
Three-Piys (yard wide’............ im 
ali wool....... Ks 10 

on Cc lothe (all widths) per yard... “ wo” 150 


WHITE, RED, CHECK & FANCY MAT- 
TINGS, MATS, RUGS, etc., 
in great variety. 


THE ENTIRE RANGE OF 


LACE CURTAINS 


FROM 


ONE DOLLAR 


PER PAIR tothe FINEST IMPORTED—ABOLT 
ONE-HALF USUAL PRICE. 
CURTAIN NETS AND VESTIBULE LACES4. 
COTTAGE DRAPERY AND WINDOW SHADES 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 

REPS, CRETONNES, AND FURNITURE 
CHINTZES tN ENDLESS VARIBTY. 
Parties wishing to furnish will find it to their ad- 
Vantage to call and examine gvods and prices. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP, 


1IS3 and 185 Sixth Avenue, 
(One door below 15th St.. New York). 

P.S.—Malil Orders wil! receive Prompt Attention. 
Parties living at a distance can send the size of 
room OF rooms, OT Quantity, with directions aa to 
kind, color,and price,and the gods will be for- 
warded. 

We bave filled thousands of orders by mall, and 
have yet to hear the first complaint. Mention 
TMS CHRISTIAN UNION, 


Acents. 


make me wow eur 


Book, 


reer fir the t emt " 
4 hon mye lower 

64 pate fF. itanest 
rh we th: Gear the Amertean pote 
et pul Any active 

“ee 


Man or Woman 


J. Pork Mine 


MOODY & SANKEY'S 


New Vork 


Special Announcement ! 


H. O'NEILL & 


327 and 329 Sixth Ave, and Twentieth St., 


WILL OPEN A 


NEW DEPARTMENT 


IN THEIR NEW SHOW-ROOMS, 
MONDAY, APRIL 3, 
with an entirely NEW and VARIED STOCK OF 
LADIES’, MISSES’ and 
CHILDREN’S SUITS. 


UNDERWEAR. 


We beg to invite an examination of our Fine 
Stock of 
LADIES and CHILDREN'S UNDERWEAR, 
in Linen and Campbric, 
FINE IMPORTED and HAND-MADF CORSETS, 
all of which have been boughtat LOW PRICES, 
and will! be offered at EXTREMELY LOW PRICEA. 


ONEILL & 


327 and 329 Sixth Ave. and Twentieth St. 


H. O'NEILL & 60,, 


327 and 329 Sixth Ave. and Twentieth St., 


ON MONDAY, APRIL % 
WILL OPEN A FULL LINE OF 


MILLINERY GOODS, 


FRENCH TRIMMED RONNETS AND 
ROUND UATS, 
LONDON ROUND HATS 
AND MUURNING BONNETS, 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH CHIP HATS AND 
BONNETS, 
and New Designa in FANCY BRAIDS. 
FRENCH CHIP HATS, in all the New Shapes, 
$2 ty 
AMERICAN CHIP HATS, in all the New Shapes, 
BSc. to $1.25. 
FINE ENGLISH STRAWS. 
BSc. to $1.95. 


st?” Call and examine our Immense Stock of 
STRAW GOODS, as it is the largest in the city, 
and wost all of our own manufacture. 


FRENCH FLOWERS 


IN ENDLESS VARIETY. 


RIBBONS. 


SASH ANT BONNET RIBBONS, 
No. 9 ALL-SILK GROSS GRALN, lic. yard, 
No. 12 ALL-SILK GROSS GRALN, We. yard. 
No. 6 ALL-SILK GROSS GRAIN, yard. 
T-inch ALL-SILK SASH RIBBONS, ééc. yard ; 
all shades. 
NOVELTIES IN 


SILK SASLES. 


SUN UMBRELLAS. 


The lergest assortment to be found in the city, 
and eclected with special care fur retail trade. 


LACE GOODS. 


CASHMERE LACR, 
GUIPURE LACK, 
THREAD LACE. 
MADE-UP LACE GOODS, 
CHILDREN’S LACE CAPS, 
KUFFLINGS LN ALL THE NEW STYLES. 


TIES. 


FANCY LACE TIES, 
SILK AND LACE 


oe O'Neill & Co. 


327 and 329 Gth Ave. and 20th St. | 


| 


AUTOMATIC 


Financial. 


Monday, Mare’ TT. to 
iprald 
QGeetations tiatd. 
M wie Pater tag 
Wa Mat A) 
Lit 
Legal Ten tere 7 
Nende. 
el ms ms 
« ims ivi 
bie. lis 
1H, 
Fives, IS], r... iB 
Curreney sixes..... 15% ........ 1% 
Miscelinneous Stocks. — 
Go pref........ Ge .. 
Chi., Bur. & Q...... cone 
Express 
Ill. Central......... WIS . 
N. J. Ts 1 
Ohio & 2s Nn 
Pacific Mail........ 19% 
West'n UnTe!...... GS 
Forcign Exchange.— 
days. 3 daya. 
London prime bankers, 4.25 4894 44.99 


FISK & HATCH, 
Bankers, 


No. 35 Nassau Sircet, New York. 


We give particular attention to DIRECT DZAL4s 
INGS IN GOVEKNMENT BONDS AT CURRENT MAR- 
KET RATES, aod are at all times, buy 
or sellin lerge or amal! amounts, to suital! classe—- 
of investors. Orders by mail or telegraph will 
receive careful attention. 

We shall be pleased to fornish information in 
reference to all matters connected with invest- 
ments in Government Bonda. 

We also buy and sell GOLD and er. Courent 
COLLECT DIVIDENDS and Town, Count 
STATE COUPONS, &£C..and buy and sell on Com- 
MIS#ION,. all M ARKETABL E STOCKS AND 

In our BANKING DEPARTMENT we receive de- 
fi sits and remittances subject to draft, aad sllow 

— to be credited monthly, on balances aver- 

for the month, from $1,000 to $5,000. at the 
= oat three per cent. per annum, and on baiances 
averaging over 65,000, at the rate of four per cent. 


FISK & HATCH. 


10 PER CENT. NET. 


Improved Farm First Mortgage Coupon Bonds 
Guaranteed. We loan not to exceed one-third ot 
the ralue ascertained by mep 

many years’ business have never lest a dollar. We 
psy the tnterest pro mptly. semi-annually, in New 

wk. No customer of ours ever waited a day for 
not even during the hardest time that 
Kansas is likely ever to see. Her prosperity is now 
certain. Sen for particulars. References im 
every State In the Union. J. B. WATKINS & CO, 
LAWRENCE, KAN 

Collections thronghout the West a Specialty. 


Union Dime Savings | Bank, 


Nos. 38 & CANAT, corner Laight. 
Open daily from 10 to 3, and Monday Bvenings 5 tof. 
Awxets—Over Twelve Million Dellars. 

~ Million Dollars. 
x per cent. Lnterest allowed. 
Booka in French Germs 
G. 8. CHAPIN, Treaa. AINES, ‘Pres’t. 
T. ARMOUR, 


TREES and SHRUBS. S. 
B. Parsons & Sons, Kissena 
Nurseries, Flushing, N.Y. 
‘“‘A DECIDED ADVANCE.’ 

Judges’ Report, Amer. Ina. Fair. 
NEW 
WILLCOX & CIBBS 


interest, 


SILENT SEWINC MACHINE. 


Awarded fhe grand “Gold Medal of 
of the American Institute, Nov., 1875, and 
on Legacy Medai,” vf the Franklin 

No other Sewing Machine ia the wertd 
hasan “AULTUOMATIC TENSION.” or aay 
ether of ite characteristic features. 

Correspondence and investigation invited. 

VILLCOX & GIBBS M. CO.. 
655 Broadway, New Yorks 
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We thank thee, our Heavenly Father, for all the hope and 
all the gladness that are revealed through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. We thank thee that we are not called toa life of sor- 
row, but out of sorrow to a life of joy; that we are not called 
from liberty to imprisonment, but out of bondage, to be free 
men. We rejoice that we are not to be weaned from this 
earth with nothing else, but that we are called from the 
thjngs that are inferior to the things that are superior— 
from all that this world has, mixed with care and sorrow and 
trouble, to thrones and dominions in the land of perfect 
peace. We are glad that there is another sphere of loving 
which is in barmony with itself. We rejoice that there is a 
land where al! those who by faith and hope and trust in God 
are exalted above the outward and the physical shall be 
gathered together, and shall dwell in unity, and in perfect 
peace and joy. Thither have gone, eh, how many, from us and 
from our households! We all have pledges in heaven—our 
forerunners—those that wait for us, and that yet remem)er, 
and love, and long, and draw secretly, so that our thoughts, 
we know net why, run up thither, without wings and with- 
out feet, in an unknown way, and find that which we desire. 

O Lord our God, we desire to take refuge by our thoughts, 
when we cannot escape in any other way, from the smoke, 
from the dust and from the oppression of this life. We de- 
sire to lift ourselves up by that which is divine in us, and by 
our soul-power to triumph over the body, so that, though 
this outward man is perishing day by day, the inward man 
may be renewed with sovereign joy audstrength. Teach us, 
O Lord, what are those things which belong to us by our 
birthright. Open our understanding by the Holy Ghost. 
Give to us, if not the power to syllable the heavenly lan- 
guage, yet the power in thought and in feeling to be like 
them who are near to thee; like our children and our be- 
loved; like the general assembly and church of the first 
born, and the spirits of just men made perfect—so that we 
may know that we belong to the great communion of the 
saints, and that, though we are yet in the land of battle, we 
are of the church triumphant, and are soon toappear therein. 

And take away from our minds all darkness, all heathen- 
ism, all superstition and all fear. May we behold the river 
of death as no dark and tumultuous stream, but as a stream 
flowing with silver lizht between flowery banks; while swest 
fields arrayed in living green stand caliing us from beyond. 
O grant that the thought of dying may be sweeter to us than 
sounds of music and festivities among men. For what is this 
life buta waiting? What but a life of toil and education? 
Then only do wo come to ourselves when we rise to thee, 
and stand in thy presence. May we have inward longings for 
this enfranchisement. May we have yearnings for that bet- 
ter estate. May we believe in it. May we roll out joyful 
thoughts toward it. May it transform in us our whole 
thought of age, of passing away, of weakness and decay bere, 
of departing from this life, and of losing friends—whom 
while we lose we save. They that are about us may bo lost, 
but not they who have gone forth. They are saved. No 
change, no departure, no separation awaitsthem. They are 
nearer to us in death than they were in life. They are no 
longer subject to all the accidents of the body; no longer 


’ subject to all those rude confoundings which belong to this 


lower estate, They are within the reach of thought, of 
faith, of hope and of love. Yea, they commingle with our 
very souls,and are much to us, as we are much to them, 
though they are invisible. More than ever before are they 


sacred and sainted; and yet in sweet fellowship and fami-- 


liarity. 

For all this revelation of beauty, and of its hope and be- 
nign influence, O thou that didst bring life and immortality 
to light, we give thanks. 

And now we pray that we may learn to bear, with the hope 
of coronation soon, all those ills which belong to this life. 
May we not count it hard that we are called to bear burdens. 
Did not our Master also walk in the flesh? Had he where to 
lay his head? Did he not look upon the birds and the very 
foxes as his superiors in outward comfort? And why should 
we, his disciples, think it strange that we have our trials and 
troubles? May we disdain the unmanly complaints that 
other men make; and may the grace of God work in us all 
patience, and hopefulness, and courage, and all cheer: for at 
the very worst it can be but a little while before the iron 
that pierces shall be a golden crown that glorifies. 

Grant, we pray thee, therefore, that we may be steadfast, 
unmoveable, always abounding in the work of the Lord; 
forasmuch as we know that our labor is not in vainin the 
Lord. Grant unto every one in thy presence the bounty and 
the blessing that is specially his to-day. Thou hast something 
for every one, though he know it not. Thou art in commu- 
nion drawing near to every one. May ail recognize thy 
presence with them as a thought, as a sweet disposition, as a 
hope, as an aspiration, or as a power. May they know the 
touch of God upon the soul, and rejoice; and may they look 
to see what the gift of God is to do. And as we walk forth 
every morning in the summer to behold what blossoms na- 
ture hath brought out, so may we look to sce what the divine 
touch has brought forthin us. Grant that the riches of thy 
grace, and the fullness of thy love and goodness, may be 
borne home to every one of us,a medicine for sorrow, food 
for hunger, and water for thirst. So may we be stayed upon 
thee, and be competent for our affairs, either to control 
them or to endure them. 

We pray that thou wilt grant thy blessing upon all the 
families that are associated together. Bless them in their 
companionship. Bless them in their children. And grant 
that these little ones may grow up in truth, in faithfulness, 
in honor, and in manly piety. 

We pray that thou wilt grant thy blessing upon all our 
schools and missions, and upon all the exertions which thy 
servants are putting forth every whither for the amelioration 
of woe, for the eradication of evil, and for the promotion of 
intelligence and true godliness. 

-» Bless, we pray thee, all the churches round about us and 
their pastors. Bless all those who are laboring in word and 
doctrine this day, and give them power from on high. 

Look upon our whole land. Blessed mightily in days past, 
rescued from devouring evils, and brought forth therefrom 
by the grace of God, may it yet be strong for goodness in an 


increasing measure. And from this nation may there flow 
to all the nations around us the blessings of peace, of justice, 
of good government, and of piety. And hasten the day when 
all the earth shall hear the voice of God, and be called to 
supreme felicity. 

And to thy name, Father, Son and Spirit, shall be the praise 
forevermore. Amen. 


THE SOUL’S ATMOSPHERE.* 


*“ And they, continuing daily with one accord in the temple, 
and breaking bread from house to house, did eat their meat 
with gladness and singleness of heart, praising God, and hav- 
ing favor with all the people. And the Lord added to the 
church daily such ns should be saved.’’—Acts. ii., 46, 47. 


HAVE used this passage to point out the char- 
acteristic fact of the cheerful, social dispositions 
of the early disciples. The Jewish religion was the 
only one which ever organized joy as an integral and 
important part of its services. Everybody has be- 
lieved in joy in the household, and joy in public fes- 
tivities, but among the Jews the greatest and most 
solemn national acts of religious worship were made 
up of social festivity and of joy in their then most 
significant forms of expression. It was, therefore, a 
kind of enthusiasin which was developed among them. 
Christ was a Jew, reared in Jewish thought and feel- 
ing; and the apostles were all Israelites. Itis a little 
singular that the prejudice which Christians in modern 
times bave against Israelites is a prejudice against 
those from whose loins came everything which makes 
life with us beautiful and joyous. For my part, I have 
none of this prejudice. Abrabam and Isaac and Jacob 
were my ancestors; and those who have descended 
from them by natural generation are my brethren. 

The apostles brougbt the same spirit with the new 
faith; and although they entered upon the organiza- 
tion of the new life under circumstances that would 
paturally have made men ascetic, bigoted, and bitter; 
nevertheless, all the early periods of Christianity were 
sweet and calm. The earliest art of the Christians is 
that which remain to us in the catacombs; and there 
was not in those periods a single image, or emblem, or 
token of suffering or distress. All the representations 
were those of hopeand joy and cheerfulness. Although 
at that time the Christians not only were themselves 
persecuted, and saw the most ruthless cruelty prac- 
ticed upon their friends, but were driven to hide 
themselves in sepulchers that they might not be de- 
stroyed, yet tbe records of their art show that their 
spirit was one of sweetness and gentleness and joyful- 
ness. 

Subsequent philosophy almost destroyed this temper 
of Christianity; nor have we yet got over the effect of 
the stoical philosophy imported from the Greek, of of 
the ideas of the Manichwan nations, or of the Roman 
mind. Thep came in the iron philosophy which taught 
men that woe was incurable, and that virtue consisted 
in the endurance of that which could not be helped; 
the stoical philosophy which taught that sin was of 
the body, and that, therefore, the body was to be per- 
secuted, and by its laceration the force of sin was to 
be destroyed; and then the view that the other life 
was so difficult to be added, and that the temptations 
of society and of industry were so dangerous that 
every man rap an infinite risk of losing everything, 
and could not afford to relax the severity of his life, 
or to smile, but must be perpetually screwed up to the 
higbest tension of seriousness—that view came in; and 
all these stringent notions tended to bring in the view 
of sobriety, and to take away from Christian life and 
grace much that belongs to it, but without which we 
never shall discover what it really is or what it was 
intended to be. Insensibly these things wrought a 
peculiar disposition or atmosphere in the souls of men 
when they attempted a religious life—an atmosphere 
which is pot characteristic of true Christianity. 

Noary, it is on this subject of the soul's atmosphere 
that Iam going to speak this morning—on the subject 
of what l understand to be the atmosphere of Chris- 
tianity as distinguished from a religious atmosphere. 

We all know how it is in the physical world. We 
know that a dull, heavy, dark, chilly atmosphere is 
upvfavorable to pleasure, to labor, to everything ani- 
mate and inpavimate. We bear it, we fight our way 
through it, we get along as best we cau with it; but it 
is a clear, bright, genial, radiant day that affects our 
spirits favorably, facilitates our work, and makes 
things grow. A summer day, in all its characteristic 
elements, seems to favor everything in the heaven 
above, everything in the earth beneath,—and, I sup- 
pose, everything in the waters as well. 

The avalogy is perfect. The soul has an atmosphere 
of one kind or another. Discouragement, sadness, 
obscurity of soul, makes it bard fora mantolive. It 
makes it hard for him to be good-natured, hard for 
him to be social, hard for him to besensible. It makes 
his tasks twice as heavy as they would otherwise be. 
He is subject to more temptations, and he has more 
difficulty with himself and his circumstances, when the 
atmospbere of his soul is torpid, or sad and gloomy. 

It is especially mischievous in religious life; for all 
the higher graces are such as spring up and bloom 
only in the most genial atmospheres. Just as many of 
our finest plants can only blossom in along and warm 
summer, s0 the most notable, the most celestial expe- 
riences of a Christian soul can only come forth during 
mocds of happiness. 

The characteristic clements of this atmosphere of 

* SUNDAY MORNING, March 26, 1876. Lesson: 2Sam. vil. HYMNS 
(Plymouth Collection): Nos. 705, 865, ‘Shining Shore.” Reporte4 
expressly for the Christian Unwn by T. J. ELLINWOOD, 
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the soul, as regarded from a Christian standpoint, will 
require a word of illustration. I am not now speak- 
ing, of course, of those aspirations which take hold on 
God: I am speaking simply of that general tempor 
which belongs to a man who is a Christian, in his re- 
lations to time, to matter, to his fellow men, to himself 
and to bis affairs. Of the elements which go to con- 
stitute what I call a Christian atmosphere, the first is 
good nature—a grace which was not mentioned by 
name in the Scriptures only because Paul did not 
speak English. 

Good nature—which, when it is a birthright, is based 
on good health and moderately fair circumstances— 
is better than genius, better than property, better 
than boner. When Baxter spoke of marrying a wo- 
man who was of a good disposition rather than to seek 
for one that was eminently pious, he said that the 
grace of God could dwell with many persons that ha 
could not live with. 

Now, a good disposition—good nature, that is—is 
enjoined in the following passage : 

“Be kindly affectioned one to another, with brotherly 
love, in honor preferring one another ;"’ 
and similar passages abound throughout the writings 
of the apostle, showing tbat the quality was recox- 
nized as of supreme importance. A general kindnesa 
of nature; a disposition to be happy yourself, and to 
make happivess wherever you go,—that is what I un- 
derstand by good nature. It is, ** not easily provoked, 
thinketb no evil, rejoiceth notin iniquity, but rejoic- 
eth in thetruth.”’ A happy soul,in a healthy body, 
making everybody happy—that comes near to it. 

Now, good-natured people are often not persons of 
genius; because to have genius one must have nerves; 
and to have nerves one must have the devil—for the 
nerves are the gate, I think, through which he comas 
into the body. Men whoare of an adipose habit, and 
whose nerves are well covered, are relieved from 
many exasperations and exaggerations which annoy 
other people; but where men have not this protection 
of the nerves, and still are good natured, it is a pecu- 
liar grace. Good pature is worth more than knowl- 
edge, more than money, more than honor, to the 
persons who possess it, aud certainly to everyboly 
who dwells with them. 

Then, to this is to be added cheerfulness—all that 
which, in the word of God, comes under the general 
designation of good cheer, or hope, or courage, or all 
of them. Cheerfulpess is a state of happiness, con- 
tent, gladness. Cheerfulness is a hopeful view of life 
under whatever conditions; whetber one is in prison, 
or traveling upon a thoroughfare, or waudering in the 
wilderness; whether one is laboring and overtaxed, or 
in any kind of trouble. Cheerfuluess is graciousness, 
hopefulness, a shining state which amounts to more 
than contentment. 

To this ought to be added two other qualities. Ona 
of them is spoken of generally in the word of God 
under the term ‘‘faith’’; for although faith has an 
immediate and very significant relation, as a special 
act by which a man accepts the Lord Jesus Christ, yet 
the word is more comprehensive than that. It in- 
cludes the whole action of the imagination. The 
imagination I understand to be that peculiar faculty 
of a man’s soul by which he discerns things that ara 
not appreciable by the senses. It embraces that 
whole play of mind by which a man deals with in- 
visible things, with qualities, with absent persons, 
with relations, with the impalpable and unobvious 
affairs of existence. 

A practical, matter-of-fact man is like a wagon 
without springs—every single pebble on the road jolts 
bim; but a man with imagination has springs, as it 
were. Everything seems to him something other than 
what itis. So, toa man who has imagination, there is 
always the power of glancing off from hard facts; of 
lifting himself out of the present; of adorning some 
things that are homely, and of strippiug off from 
otber things that which hides their beauty. The man 
who perceives life only with his eye, his ear, his hand 
and his tongue, is but little higher than the ox, or 
an intelligent dog; but he who has imagination sees 
things around and above him from a loftier stand- 
point. In some imagination expatiates in revery. In 
others, it takes on the poetic form. In many it merely 
bas a tendency to make things beautiful and comely. 
And this power of changing facts by the operation of 
the mind itself 30 as to soften them, or give them their 
sequences, or combine one with another—this power 
of the imagination is of transcendent importance, and 
comes under the general head of * faitb,”’ by which we 
overcome the world. 

There is one other quality which goes to constitute 
a perfect disposition; and that is the quality of bumor. 
All animals have more or less of mirth—that is to say, 
the disposition to frolic; but in man it rises to the dig- 
nity of a mental faculty or state. The sense of the 
ludicrous is a distinct peculiarity of man, as lifted 
above the brute creation. Wit is mostly an intellec- 
tual state. It isa certain collocation of ideas pure aud 
simple. If it calls to itself an element of destructive- 
ness, it becomes sarcasm—that is to say, it is wit acting 
cruelly upon a given object. When, instead of acting 
thus directly and cruelly, it holds a person up to his 
fellow men as an object of mirth, then it becomes 
ridicule. If the sense of things witty call to itself se- 
cretiveness, ora certain clement of suppression, then 
it develops what is called humor. That is, it sees things 
in a funny light. Funny is not a very dignified word; 
but itis a very expressive one. 

Blessed are the men who know how to put this 
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‘cushion between themselves and all the sharp edges of 
affairs in human life. Blessed are the men who know 
how to see something that will convert insult and 
sorrow into a source of pleasure. A man who has hu- 
mor, and sees things in a ludicrous point of view, is 
almost always able to call good-nature and happiness 
to his side, and troubles are not half so troublesome, 
nor are cares half so sharp, to him, as they would be 
if it were not for that faculty in him. The emery 
seems to lose ita cutting edge when it is brought to 
bear upon a man like that. 

Good-sature, cheerfulness, is a sub-base of happi- 
ness. The play of imagination by which you run 
away from hard realities; the sense of humor in all its 
variations (for it varies in different men)—if one can 
have this as the constant atmosphere of the soul, I do 
not say that it will be a substitute for auything else, 
. or that it is a quality absolutely sufficient; but I do 
say that it isan atmosphere in which every part of a 
aan wil! be more fruitful than in any other. He 
whose disposition is cheerful, imaginative apd humor- 
ous bas a summer of the soul; and in that summer 
reason will act better, conscience will act better, fidel- 
ity will act better, and courage will act better, in all 
the duties which he has to perform. Whatever a man 
has to do. be can do better in that than in any other 
atmosphere. 

Do not, bowever, understand me to say that good 
nature is grace, or that cheerfulness is grace, or that 
imagivation is grace, or that bumor is grace. That 
which I do say is, that these elements constitute an 
atmosphere of the soul, or a tendency of disposition, 
in which grace acts easily and victoriousty. 

lu the first place, this atmospbere favors earnestness. 
It is generally supposed that a light and buoyant tem- 
perament tends to frivolity and to fickleness. But no 
man is so well qualified to discharge the duties of life 
as ope who acts through a temperament that is glow- 
ing ané genial. Such a man, above all others, is able 
to bring to the discharge of his duty such happiness as 
enables him to be persistent therein. 

A man is called to make a journey in the night. It 
is life or death. Herides alone. The road is steep and 
rough and difficult. Storms are in theair. Dangers 
are on every side. His steed gives out. He walks, 
dragging himself through the gloomy midnight, in the 
midst of perils, bis heart failing him at every step. It 
is very bard for bim to be earnest and courageous 
alone, amid all these discouraging circumstances. But 
fet there be around him half-a-dozen companions who 
are buoyant and courageous. They talk, as they strive 
with the storm and the darkness; and is it not easier 
for him to make that journey with them than it would 
be without them? Is it not easier because of that 
cheerful atmosphere which their presence imparts? 

When Napoleon was crossing the Alps with his sol- 
diers, and the artillery was being taken over some of 
the most difficult places, and the strength of the men 
bad almost given out, and there was hesitation, he 
ordered the band to strike up a cheerful air. The 
sounG of the drums rolled through the mountain 
passes, and the men, catching exhilaration from the 
music, applied themselves with renewed earnestness 
to the task, carried the brass along, and conquered the 
Alps. The cheer and stimulus of the music was 
mightier, under the circumstances, than apy other 
inducement could bave been. 

Now, when we are called to disappointments, and to 
bankruptcy of hope or of property, if, under the influ- 
ence of the imagination, we can but feel cheer and good- 
nature, that atmosphere and temperament of the soul 
will enable us to hold on our way. What kills men is 
discouragement. Itis sitting down under trouble that 
‘destroys men: it is standing up and mocking trouble 
that enables men to go through it without harm. 

“TI have thee, O man,” says the Gorgon of disaster. 
**Not yet,” says the man of hope, with a smiling face 
—and eludes his grasp. The Hercules of misfortune 
strikes with a mighty club, but the deft-footed man 
of cheer and courage steps aside, and it is the ground 
that is beaten—not he. This buoyant, happy temper- 
ament carries a man through difficulties that would 
whelm anarmy. It is not work that hurts men: it is 
the corrosion of uncertainty; it is the acrimony of 
fear; it is the anticipation of trouble; itis living in a 
state of painful apprehension: therefore we should 
endeavor to rise out of the atmosphere of gloomy 
forebodings. The man who is lifted above fear and 
its whole brood of mischiefs can go through twice as 
inuch trouble as a man who is subject to its influence. - 

It is the common impression that earnestness must 
necessarily be found in harsh, stern, coarse-grained, 
or at least uniformly sober men: but I bold that there 
is nO more earnestowvss anywhere in this world than in 
persistent cheer, persistent hope, persistent good- 
nature. 

This atmosphere of the soul is pre#minently the 
mother of that charity which we all believe in but 
seldom practice. I mean, not that charity which gives 
gifts, but that otber charity of Scripture which seeks 
the well-being of men; that charity which makes us 
desire, on every side, wherever we touch or meet 
men, to impart pleasure to them; that charity which 
leads one, in the language of the apostle, to “ please 
his neighbor for his good to edification;” that charity 
which inspires kind judgments of men. A man who 
is without imagination always judges harshly of a man 
that bas imagination. A man who is without emotion 
always judges barshly of men who have emotion. A 
man who is without good-nature always judges harsh- 
‘ly of everybody, anyhow. Where a man has cheer- 


fulness, hopefulness, good-nature and humor, he is at | 


peace with all other men. The most dificult people 
to manage are the men who never see anything in a 
jest; who never relax a feature; who never develop a 
smile; who never indulge in humor. There are rocky 
men, on whom po moss will grow. There are harsh 
men who carry gasbing angies to the end of life. A 
genial man is almost always one that feels for his 
fellow-men, and sympathizes with them in their diffi- 
culties. 

I have heard men say, that, if they wanted sympa- 
thy in distress, they would goto their drinking com- 
panions ata pothouse soover than go to members of 
the church. ‘* Members of the church,” said they, 
“would have to take out their rule of righteousness 
and measure me, and see how far I came short; they 
would have to consider whether relieving me would or 
would not interfere with the law; whereas if [gotoa 
man that has spent a jolly night, and say to him, 
‘Rob, I am out of pocket and in distress,’ his sympa- 
tby for my condition is awakened at once, and he 
offers me such relief as is within his power--for bis 
heart is like the heart of an ox.”’ That is it exactly; 
his ‘heart is just about like that of an ox. He is kind 
and generous; his whole being runsin that direction; 
and if you bappen to find him in that mood, you get 
from hima great more in that particular line than 
you could from other persons. But if a man isa 
Christian in such a sense that Christianity shines in 
him—in other words, if he is what Christ said we must 
be, ‘‘Children of light,’’—then be is the best man to go 
to in trouble. 


“Yo are the light of the world. A city that is set on a hill 
cannot be bid.”’ 


Yes, it can, if storm clouds are all around it; but it 
cannot in the sunshine. A Christian isa man whose 
temper and disposition and actions make him lumi- 
nous. Sobriety does rot shine unless there is good 
nature behind it; then it does. Sweet emotions give 
light to the face, and bitter emotions make the face 
opaque and dark. So we are told that the light of 
God's countenance shines upon men; and we read the 
expostulations of the servants of old, *‘ Why hast thou 
turned thy face from me, from my children, and from 
my friends?" 

A man whose face is lit with joy and hope carries 
among his tellow-men those elements of charitableness 
and good will which make their living together easy; 
which take away the friction of life; which enable men 
to associate with each other without collisions; and I 
think a man who has this temperament, this atmos- 
phere of soul, finds it easier, when he looks upon a 
sinping and sinful man, to make allowance for him. 
It does not necessarily take away, and it ought notito 
take way the appropriate duties of magistracy aud 
governorship or mastership. Good nature itself, love, 
which is the highest of all the divine attributes, car- 
ries within itself pain as a medicine, and has to ad- 
minister it; nevertheless, in judging men, we are apt 
to over-judge, to judge harshly; and this atmosphere 
of the soul tends to temper men’s natures to charity. 

Men who are clothed with this atmosphere of cheer- 
fulness and hopefulness, this sense of imagination and 
of humor, will have patience under trials and difficul- 
ties. Tbe world is a great deal larger toa man of im- 
agination than it is to other people. To what is called 
a **Gradgrind "’—the man of mere facts—this world is, 
I believe, just eight thousand miles in diameter, and 
twenty-five thousand miles in circumference; but this 
world is a million miles around to me. This world, 
from the north pole to the south pole, to a man of 
miles, to a man of exact measurements, is nothmg but 
a little bit of a world, no bigger than a football; but 
to one who has imagination, and takes cognizance of 
things invisible, there is no diameter or circumference 
that can measure the world. To the hard, practical 
man affairs are just what they are; but toan imagina- 
tive man things are not just what they are, but what 
they willbe. Toa man of imagination to-day is a bud. 
To-morrow it will open its blossom, and again to- 
morrow it will bear fruit. To sucha man affairs are 
movable, variable, expansible. A man with this at- 
mosphere of disposition bas resources which give to 
bim patience, through which he sees things as a mat- 
ter-of-fact map does not. How differently things look 
through this atmosphere from what they do when 
seen through an atmospbere of practicalness! 

When I was in Salisbury it seemed as though, on 
some days, | was in one region, and on other days in 
quite another. There were some days that depressed 
everything. The mountains themselves were made 
spall, and the fields were all flat. There were no 
shadows; or rather everything threw its shudow right 
down under itself. But take a sunset, on other days, 
when mighty storms were in the air, and when the sun 
was not obscured, but shone with light and glory 
through the heavens and upon the earth, and then 
how the mountains loomed up! and how grand they 
were! 

And as there are these atmospheric changes which 
make the earth seem different at different times, so 
there are different atmospheres of the soul which give 
different aspects to the events of life, which discourage 
you at some times, and inspire you with hopeat others. 

Men in this world do not half live, because they do 
not know how to bring the living faculties of the soul 
to bear upon the issues and objects of life. Thisis the 
atmosphere which makes the disposition cheerful, 
hopeful, and courageous, and inspires trust in God. 
So lopg as sorrow and fear rule, we are in tears aud iu 
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mourning; but so long as hope rules, we are always ia 
praise, in thanksgiving, and in trust. 

Have you ever noticed that peculiarity of many of 
David's Psalms—how they begin with a wail and wind 
up With asong? How many times David begins under 
a sense of his troubles, and goes on moaning and 
moaning, kindling little by little, till he comes to a 
sense of God, and then how, the moment he gets evi- 
dence of God, everything changes, and the psalm 
closes with the declaration, “‘ Nevertheless [ am con- 
tinually with thee, and I am upholden by thy 
hand!"’ It is the peculiar effect of seeking God that 
it lifts a man above the reach of those lower 
thoughts and feelings which are the real disturb- 
ances of happiness in life. He who has this atmos 
phere about him will easily and perpetually rise to the 
presence of God, and trust in him. But the trouble 
with men in this world is that they have no God. A 
present help in time of trouble is God; and if there is 
no help for you in the time of trouble, it is because 
you have no God that you know how to use. A man 
might live with this organ to the age of Methusaleh 
and never know what music was, if he did not know 
how to handle the instrument; and a man may live 
with God in him and around him and beneath him, 
Giod may fill the universe, the heavens may declare 
his glory and the firmanent may show his handiwork; 
and yet that man may be without God because he does 
not know how to use him. And this disposition, the 
soul's atmosphere, is the medium through which a 
man discerns God more easily than through any other. 

It is out of this disposition that we are enabled to 
meet the ten thousand experiences of life. All the 
world over, the transientnesas of things bas been the 
subject of more or less poems and essays; but nowhere 
in the world are things more mutable than in this 
stirring, enterprising, and almost wildly free land. 

I have lived to see three or four reigning princes ia 
Wall Street, allof whom were bankrupts when they 
died. The last one was dethroned only a little while 
ago. I bave lived to see three or four generations of 
bankrupts; and as I look back upon the picture, my 
mind is impressed with the peculiar liability of Amer- 
ican society to unexpected changes, to perpetual revo- 
lutions. No man has any guarantee for the continu- 
ance of bis health or for the prosperity of his business. 
No man has any guarantee that the investment 
of his love will not yet make him bankrupt—for 
death is mightier than his love. No man has any 
guarantee of honor or of popularity. Weare revolv- 
ing. The earth does not turn over more regularly 
than men’s fates turn over. Before every man, 
woman and child there are burdens, trials, troubles, 
disasters, heart-piercings. You cannot escape them. 
There is but one true way of getting on, and that is by 
being a man, and facing the world, and taking what 
comes, and taking it again and again. “ Having done 
all, TO STAND,” was the apostle's idea of manliness. 

Now, he that looks out upon life from a sour or 
severe disposition, with bard and stringent notions, is 
ill-prepared to meet the experiences of this world; 
bnt he who has the sweetness of hope, he who has an 
imagination lit up with cheerfulness, he who has the 
sense of humor which softens all things—he who has 
this atmosphere of the mind has made himself superior 
to accident. 

As the angel described by Milton, who was smitten 
by the sword, and whose wounds healed s0 soon a3 the 
sword was withdrawn, 30 ought man to be, and when 
be receives a spear-tbhrust in life, po sooner should the 
spear be withdrawn than his flesh ought to “close and 
be itself agarn.”’ 

When, by the athlete's hand, the rubber ball is 
thrown bigh into the air, it falls to the ground with a 
concussion, and is flattened by the impact; but take if 
up, and it is as round as before. So, a man who is 
tossed about in life as a football by passion should be 
continually coming back to himself. There should be 
in a man resiliency and power of recovery by which 
he shall be able to meet and successfally resist the 
assaults which are perpetually made upon him. 

It will be asked, “Does not such a view tend to 
relax conscience?’ It may be that it does; and that is 
the best thing about it, as far as some cousciences are 
concerned. Men cannot bave too much conscience, or 
sense of right; but conscience may have very bad 
schoolmasters. A mano may be very couscientious, 
and at the same time very cruel. Loyola was one of 
the most cruel of men, although he was very con- 
scientious. Paul was never more conscientious than 
when be carried the sword toward Damascus. A man 
may be conscientiously wrong as well as conscien- 
tiously right. Some of the hardest and most unchris- 
tian men the world bas known have been men with 
large conscience but without sympathy. What is 
needed of conscience is that it shall act in the sphere 
of love. You want an atmosphere of benevolence in 
which your faculties shall act, and which shall color 
them, temper them, guide them. “Speaking the 
truth in love,” says Paul. That may be extended, 
not only to speaking, but almost to every other ex- 
perience in life. Love being the summer atmosphere 
of the soul, let any faculty act in that atmosphere aud 
it will act right. 

But it may be said that many persous have not the 
capacity for such cheerfulness; that they are born te 
sadness and sobriety. Well, that is so. All that [ 
object to is, that you should take the cripples of life 
and hold them up as Apollos, as models of humanity; 
that you should pick out the stern and narrow, the 
bigoted and selfisb, and represent them as the pattora 
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of what a man should beif he would bea Christian. 
“They never do any barm,’’ it is said. No, and they 
Dever do any good. 

My rose bushes will have mildew on their leaves; 
but my pea bushes never had any mildew on them—or 
avything else; but 1 pever thought these dry sticks 
worth preserving because they had not the faults of 
living shrubs. 

The popular notion of being a Christian is that when 
one enters upon the vew life he becomes something 
Jess than he was. It is thought that to be a Christian 
is to hold one’s self back from something; to observe 
certuin days; to do various disagreeable things. J say, 
the New Testament idea of Christianity is that a man 
who has been iu a cage is let out; that a man who ha; 
been living in twilight receives the blazing light of 
the rising sun; that a man who has been inv a barren 
wilderness sees that wilderness budding and blossom- 
ipg asarose. Christian life, in its largeness, is all the 
faculties in a state of freedom, and all of them attem- 
pered with the central elements of love, hope, cheer, 
courage, faith, trust in God, joy that overflows, and 
the brightness that comes with it. The sustaining 
power of God, acting in such a medium, in the midst 
of sorrows and troubles—this is Christianity; and I 
will not suffer it to be slandered and travestied—here, 
at anyrate. To bea Christ's man is to be ten times 
as much as you were before. To bea devil's man is to 
be a dwarf, shrunk in everythiug that is notable and 
noble. Become children of God, and you will have 
joyful thoughts forever springing up iv your minds; 
and the light of God's heart, playing ou yours, will 


_ give you new life. 


I call you, not to gloomy dungeons, but to thrones, 
to crowns, aud to glory. Accept God; let the light of 
his countenance make you like an angel of light. 
Rejoice in the Lord; and again I say, Rejoice! 


CONCERNING ACTION BY THE 
“CHURCH OF THE PILGRIMS.” 


‘To the Editor of the Christian Union: 

HE action taken by the Church of the Pil- 

grims in Brooklyn, on Monday, March 13, is 
to be hailed as, in one of its aspects, a noteworthy 
indication that ‘‘the Pilgrim spirit has not fled.” 
In that aspect it finely illustrates the central 
principle of Congregationalism—the liberty of the 
local church, bound by the decisions of no coun- 
cil, however large, holding its course on its own 
convictions against whatever dictates from human 
lips. No one can question thé right under Con- 
gregationalism of this widely-honored church to 
plant itself, as it has done, squarely across the 
path of the recent great council. Scarcely can it 
fail to be admired in this regard, ranging itself 
thus by the side of its sister, Plymouth Church, 
and standing as that has stood for the grand and 
ancient principle of the inalienable liberties of 
each loeal church. 

Yet this action has other aspects which orowd 
themselves into view in the opening sentences of 
the preamble, and display to the calm observer an 
inconsistency that robs him of his admiration. It 
appears that this church disclaims one set of hu- 
man dictates only that it may bind itself under 
another. While in this it may be wise, it certainly 
is not a church of the pilgrims; for the original 
church of that style took ship on stormy seas for 
voyage to savage shores not for the sake of choos- 
ing what human authority they should put them- 
selves under, or what *‘ authoritative ecclesiastical 
law,” ‘‘evidenced by usages and platforms,” should 
determine their action, but in challenge of all 
usages and precedents as having any binding 
force on Christian men, and in stern refusal of 
any ‘‘ecclesiastical law” as ‘“‘authoritative”™ ex- 
cept the Word of God. On this point their resolve 
was as hard as the Rock on which they landed. 
Make all allowance for difference of circumstances, 
and for the sad lack of platforms in 1620, and then 
how unlike in its spirit and essential idea is this 
preamble of Monday night to any action which 
that Pilgrim Church could be conceived of as tak- 
ing in the cabin of the Mayflower: ‘Whereas, 
there fs a known and authoritative ecclesiastical 
law of the Congregational Church, evidenced by 
its usages and its accredited platforms of polity, 
by which the validity of the acts of churches and 
of councils are [is] determinable.” Would that 
the mistake in statement could be corrected as 
easily as that in grammar! 

Now it is open to debate whether the great 
Pilgrim idea be a serviceable principle for our 
day ; whether more of human government be not 
now needed to help Christ keep his churches in 
their duty ; whether it was not the spiritual pov- 
erty of the Mayflower men and their misfortune 
avoidable by us, that they were shut up to the 
Word of God for want of better authority in 
Christ's house ; but there can be no question that 
achurch which erects human tradition (and what 
but tradition is a ‘‘Jaw evidenced by usages” ?) to 


be ‘‘authoritative law” has therein removed it- 
relf from the old foundation rock of the Congre- 
gational order. No longer is it **the Church of 
the Pilgrims”: it may be a better church than 
that, more true to Christ, more safe and useful in 
the world; but it is not that: the frarment of 
Plymouth Rock which is built into the front of 
its majestic tower holds place there no longer as 
the witness to an ever-living truth, but as hence- 
forth the broken and neglected tombstone of a 
discarded and forgotten faith. 

Who would have dared charge this glaring 
inconsistency on this esteemed church? Nothing 
surely except their own act could hawe made such 
a charge possible. And even now, after the fact 
attested by their corporate hand, perhaps the 
charge should be held back, in consideration of 
the evident haste in which this action was taken. 
The deliberateness which is always requisite to 
the dignity and power of such a momentous 
change as this was not only absent; it was, when 
pleaded for, distinctly refused; and as this will 
doubtless subtract from the moral weight on the 
public mind of the action had, it modifies the sig- 
nificance of that action as an exponent of the real 
attitude of the church. No action like this of 
Monday night—a delicate complex of history and 
polity, involving such long, elaborate statement 
of facts and body of principles—action traversing 
the solemn deliverance of a council which, not 
entirely unintelligent, had come through days of 
unremitting labor and prayerful consultation to 
a unanimous result—action running out into 
strong denunciation, and ending with a flourished 
menace (not quite new) of withdrawal of fellow- 
ship—no such action taken by a church on a few 
moments’ hearing, and as the swift echo respon- 
sive to an eloquent popular address, can stand as 
the full sober judgment of a Christian church. 
The church may reaffirm it hereafter in principle : 
then, especially if translated into the language of 
the Gospel, it may have the weight which calm- 
ness and meekness give. If the council have 
indeed done evil things it will escape conviction 
if this be the way of the argument which truth is 
io hold with it. 

Looking now at the line of statement in the 
preamble, it shows a weakness likely to be fatal 
to its effect as against the recent Council. A pre- 
amble has it for its work to recite the facts which 
eall for, or which stand under, the action there- 
after to be proceeded with. It is unfortunate for 
a preamble when it ambles so carelessly with its 
facts that they seem dubious: still more unfortu- 
nate for the action which is to be based on them. 
Not now to speak of the third and chief section 
of items, the first two sections are open to ques- 
tion, which, with the kindest tone, must yet flow 
into denial in many minds. Must it not have 
been the haste of a well-intended zeal which led 
this intelligent church to declare a principle 
unknown in Congregationalism —affirming, in 
language strange to all the documents of that 
denomination, that ‘‘there is a known and au- 
thoritative ecclesiastical law of the Congregrega- 
tional Church, evidenced by its usages and its 
accredited platforms "—when, indeed, there is no 
such law, but only a helpful moral guidance, 
more or less valuable according as each local 
church may deem it in a given case to be accord- 
ant with Holy Scripture, which is the only recog- 
nized ‘‘ authoritative law” — when, moreover, 
there is no authority, and never has been any 
authority, by which such a law could be estab- 
lished (unless the action of Monday night may 
indicate the entrance of a new law-making power 
upon the field)—when, further, there does not 
even exist any such thing as ** The Congrega- 
tional Church,” but only simple local Congrega- 
tional churches. It was surely an active preamble, 
but not a very discreet one, which, because there 
is the Protestant Episcopal Church of the whole 
eountry, and the Presbyterian Church, and the 
Methodist Episcopal Chureh, used its imagina- 
tion to create ‘*‘ The Congregational Church,” 
which imagined body it straightway proceeded 
to confine under ‘authoritative ecclesiastical 
law,” equally imaginary. Now, if the facts on 
which the church professes to base its action are 
no facts, what does the action signify ? 

As for the * validity of the acts of churches and 
of councils” being ‘‘determinable” by any such 
authoritative law evidenced in tradition, while 
there may be helpfulness in the traditions of the 
elders, it seems impossible that a great aud in- 
telligent Congregational church should need to 
be reminded that the validity of anything what- 
ever in Christ's church is determinable only by 
common sense, good reason and the Word of God. 
There is no infallible church ; no charter or gen- 


eral law except Holy Scripture; no force in tha 
action of any council (as was said hundreds of 
years ago) except such force as there may be in 
the reason of it; no government by usage, prece- 
dent, or *‘ Presbytery of the Dead”; no bond of 
union between churches other than their vital 
union with the Son of God. If the Holy Spirit 
cannot hold the churches of Christ together, man 
is notable to do it with external bands, humen 
traditions and the terror of his laws. Now, all 
this theory of the church may be unwise and un- 
safe; but it is fundamental Congregationalism, 
and has been since there bave been Congroga- 
tional churches on the planet. 

The “Church of the Pilgrims” is in full liberty 
to refuse the decisions of the recent great Coonoil 
if it can show them contrary to sonnd reason and 
Holy Scripture ; it can withdraw fellowship from 
any church whieh it may deem is walking disor- 
derly ; but, strong and high as it is, it has no 
power by a preamble to change the historic foun- 
dations of Congregationalism. From these foun- 
dations it may indeed remove itself: if it so 
remove, fits thousands of sister churches will not 
let it remove out of their honor and their love ; 
and when it returns it will find them awaiting it, 


and still standing on the ancient Rock. 
UNrIr. 


SONG. 
By W. W. Srorr. 


(From a volume published abroad to the memory of Bmiéty Blias 
Gould.) 


OME, Love! the sun has risen long, 

/ And hedge and tree 

Are all alive with tremulous song; 
Awake! and come with me. 

The grass is pearled with gleaming dew, 
The larks are trilling in the sky, 

And all the world's awadting you— 
And I—my darling—L. 


Look from above, that those dear eyes 
May dawn on me. 
My love, my life, my light, ariae, 
That I the morning see. 
There's ne'er a cloud to mar the day, 
The air is soft, and fresh, and sweet; 
But all the world fs dull and gray 
Till thy dear face I greet. 


Sweetest of all that live and move, 
Arise! Arise! ; 

The day ia short, too short for love, 
The swift hour fleets and flies. 

The moments ne'er will come again 
That hecdlegesly you waste, 

And joy deferred is half a pain, 
Then, baste! my darling, haste! 


\ 


Head on a Foreign Shore. 


By Miss Kate Foore. 


CHAPTER IV. 
T is a year from the time the two Annies first 
met Emory Hastings. The merry days of 
summer have again come and Annie B. is again 
visiting her rich cousin, and matters seem to be 
going on very much as before. Various young 
men are banging round the place as then, sanning 
themselves in the siniles of one or the other of the 
girls, only, notas then, Annie B. seems inclined to 

smile on one youth in particular. 

On a certain day, while the tide of pleasure was 
stillat its height, Annie B. came back from the 
post-offiiee with a very official business-looking 
envelope in her hand, and a very long face. For 
a day or two she went round with such a puzzled, 
troubled look, and was so very quiet and reserved 
toward Mr. Sedgwick, whom she had hitherto 
siniled upon, that he began to fear she had been 
meditating upon the way things were going be- 
tween them, and had changed her mind. Thts 
made bim go about with a long face, too, and to- 
gether they brought quite a shad» of melancholy 
upon the house. Annie noticed it, looked about 
her for the cause, and promptly laying it at the 
right door, commenced upon her cousin as they 
lay one afternoon in the large, cool room which 
Annie B. had admired once. They were supposed 
to be taking naps while the gentlemen dawdled 
over their cigars on a shady section of the piazza 
on the other side of the house. 

‘Bella bionda,” said she to her recumbent 
cousin, ‘‘ What a funereal-looking creatare you 
have been now for a long time, and you have 
made poor Sedgwick look like a gravestone wait- 
ing for an epitaph. What does it all mean? 
Where are your smiles? Why is poor Sedgwick 
robbed of the beams in which he used ta revel ?” 

There was no answer but a great groan, and tha 


) pillow received a violent punch, 
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‘Do not bang the feathers out of my pillow,” 
resumed she in a severe tone, ‘* but tell your long- 
suffering cousin what is the matter.” 

This only made Annie “B. raise her head from 
the pillow, look around anxiously and say, * there 
is nothing the matter. Do not speak so loud or 
Le may hear.” 

‘“Who? Mr. Sedgwick? I wish hemay. But 
tl e gentlemen are all safe on the back piazza. It 
would do Alf good to hear something; I think 
I will converse with him. It might do him good 
to hear that you have the blues.” 

Annie B. gave her tormentor a look of serene 
ferocity, if such may be, at this idea, and said : 

‘Well, then, I am in trouble —downright 
trouble. When your particular besetting devil is 
called into action with your weak and feeble good 
ai gel, what are you going to do?” 

‘Decide quickly in favor of my good angel,” 
seid Annie, ‘‘before he has any chance to be 
tumbled and twisted in a fight with my devil.” 

‘‘That is all very well for you to say,” retorted 
Annie B.; “there is no smell of sulphur ever 
about your besetting sins. You are not like me.” 

‘*But Ido not understand all this allegorical 
talk about Apollyon and good angels,” cried 
Annie; ‘‘tell me what is the matter, and come 
down out of your heights.” 

‘‘ Here itisthen. Ihad such a strange letter the 
other day from a lawyer in New York in which he 
sent me acopy of a will made by—whom do you 
think ?” 

‘*I don’t know. George Washington, perhaps ; 
but I do not think so.” 

**Emory Hastings.” 

**It seems somebody left him a fortune just ba- 
fore he died out there, and he made a will leaving 
it all to me——” 

‘Splendid!’ broke in Annie; “now you can 
marry Alfred Sedgwick at once ; he ought to have 
more money than he has, and he is not one of the 
kind to make it himself. But my head swiins a 
little ; it is such a strange thing todo. Were you 
engaged to him *" 

‘No, no; and it is not splendid at all. I am 
tormented to death,” and ske looked as if she 
weic., 

‘*T should like to know why. Doesn't it amount 
to more than fifty cents? Are you not a person 
who hates poverty and being pinched? Answer 
me that.” 

‘*T am, I do, I always shall be; but——”" 

‘But what, you exasperating and incoherent 
creature 

‘Why, Mr. Sedgwick is a very nice fellow, 


said Annie, dryly. 

** He is—and we had almost come to an under- 
standing. I—I don't know but we had quite, 
when here comes this letter and breaks up all my 
plans.” 

**Will you tell me why, Annie B.,—why doas 
having a fortune left you just as you wish to 
warry a nice poor man make you miserable ?” 

‘“*Have I not told you? It is left me on the 
condition I never shall marry.” 

Annie uttered a howl and fled over to the other 
side of the bed, and raved at the wall. 

‘*How cruel, how mean, how awfully fiendish ! 
What made him do it? He is worse than the 
men who don’t wish their widows to marry again. 
Oh, the dog in the manger !” 

‘** Yes, and then if I take the money nobody will 
believe but that | was engaged to him, let me say 
what I will.” 

‘But you will not take it, of course,” said 
Annie. 

Annie B. had been pale before; she turned 
crimson now, but still spoke out bravely : 

‘**Itisatemptation, Iam ashamed tosay. I think 
how nice it would be to have all that money. And 
then | think if I gave it up and should marry Mr. 
Sedgwick and continue poor, how I should be 
tried sometimes ; and then, you know, I might 
remember the fortune lying there which I had re- 
jected. I might even sink to the depths of fling- 
ing it at him that 1 had made a great sacrifice for 
him. I feel myself capable of doing such dreadful 
things sometimes.” 

‘You poor thing!” said Annie, still in a dry 
tone, ‘‘so you might. I would not marry at all, 
I would live an old maid for the 


fake of aman I did not love and for a plenty of 
money.” 

‘That is all very well for you to say, Annie, 
who have always had everything you wanted. 
But for me, I am poor and Iam mercenary. I 
do love money and power; he knew I did. He 
thought I would be torn into small pieces by my 


love of money and my love for some man his for- 
tunate rival, and he meant to torment me. I see 
through it all. The worst of it is that I am tor- 
mented. I am having just the struggle he meant 
I should have.” 

Annie looked at her fair-haired cousin, as shoe 
made her avowal, with a face full of strengthen- 
ing sympathy, but encouraged her to go on by 
being silent, feeling that in the state of her mind 
the worst of the struggle would be over only wien 
she had fully spoken it out. 

‘**What a temper he must have had,” Annie B. 
wenton. ‘I knew he was not easily roused, and 
when roused not easily quieted. But I did not 
think this of him. Why, it is like receiving a 
blow from the hand of a dead man. Think, 
Annie, how niee some of that money lying in 
heaps and doing nobody any good would be for 
my trousseau 

‘No; do not think of it. You must forget all 
that—burn the lawyer's letter—remember Hast- 
ings ae we knew him—kind. He was a friend of 
ours Who died on a foreign shore. When we knew 
him he was nice, and we are sorry he died out 
there, away from home and friends; but we can- 
not help it now. That is the way to look at it, I 
am sure. Cannot you make an end of the strug ile 
here and now ”” 

Annie B. looked up comforted and strength- 
ened, and said, ‘‘] will try,” with a humility and 
simplicity of tone which won her a swift, hearty 
kiss from her cousin. 


Emory Hastings’s plan succeeded completely. 
All his friends thought him dead. His only 
brother went to the lawyer in New York to find 
out who was the heir-at- law of all that property. 

The lawyer told him that although Miss Arun- 
del bad failed to fulfill the conditions of the will, 
still he must wait. No one had seen the young 
man die, no one had seen him buried. Lither 
somebody must go out to the coast and find a per- 
son or persons who had seen both or he must 
wait a certain number of years. The brother was 
already rich—and lazy. He determined to wait. 

. For four years Hastings browsed in the forests 
and jungles of Africa. He became prematurely 


. bald from another attack of jungle fever. His 


beard grew long and full, as if to make up for the 
loss of hair on the top of his head. His whole 
appearance changed. From being round and 
plump and fresh-looking and light-haired, he was 
so thin as to seem taller: there was not an 
ounce of spare flesh on him. His beard and so 
much of his hair as was left were almost black, 
and his face, with all the strong lines in it deeply 
marked, was as dark as a teak-wood chest. He 
loved his wild life—had he conquered his love for 
fair Annie Arundel? His other name had be- 
come known to a small world of naturalists and 
ecientific men, as he had once prophesied it 
should. Whenever, during those years of wan- 
dering, he came back to settlements, there were 
always packages of closely-written manuscript 
and cases containing some insect or prepared 
bird, and these found their way to learned men 
in England—to America he never dared send. 
And finally he bad to yield to the pressure brought 
upon him by these men and make a book. But 
he would come no nearer civilization than to 
Cairo. And so to Cairo he betook himself, and 
found it not unpleasant to be among the haunts 
of men again, though he still desired to go back 
as speedily as possible to the dim shades of trop- 
ical forests. 

He was going through one of the narrowest of 
the narrow streets of Cairo, one morning, when a 
procession of donkeys commenced to shoulder 
past him, each one bearing a tourist and these 
tourists all talking the American form of English. 
Hastings’s heart gave a bound of delight, and he 
looked eagerly at the next donkey, meeting only 
a man’s face, with green-spectacled eyes and a 
tarbouche rolled round his hat; but it was an 
American face; and he gazed into that of the 
next person, and beheld and knew, in spite of 
green spectacles—brunette Annie Arundel. In- 
stinct or foree of habit overeame him imme- 
diately ; he involuntarily pulled off his hat (ex- 
posing his bald head, alas !), and was brought to 
his senses by hearing her say, after she passed, to 
to the gentleman next her, ‘‘ Why, that was a 
polite Englishman. He took his hat off ag if I 
were the queen. I was so amazed, I did nothing 
but glare at him.” They went on, and he heard 
no more, but fearing to look in the face of an- 
other person ; and still, led by a fascination he 
could not resist, Hastings followed the procession 
until he saw them alight at a hotel. Then he 
went back to his room and re-wrote carefully a 


chapter on the habits of certain African beetlea 
in order to recover his equilibrium. Then he 
went and hung round the hotel. The next day 
he went again. The third day he looked in the 
hotel register, and found the names of Mr. and 
Mrs. Chesney, and Miss Arundel, and went home as 
if he had been shot. On the fourth day he went 


again to the hotel, wrote bis four-year old name on | 


acard, adding, ‘* well acquainted once with Emory 
Hastings,” sent it up to Mrs. Chesney's room, and 
felt a strong desire to throw himself out of the 
window as soon as the servant disappeared. Ha 
set his teeth and said to himself, I will see her 
and cure myself of this; I shall find her with all 
the worldly side of her deepened and strengthened, 
and all the fine womanly traits that I used to gee 
by glimpses, and that I could have brought out 
had she married me, lessened and obscured. If she 
had married me she would have been a different 
woman. Let me see her once and convince myself 
of this.” 

Then a skirt rustled at the door; he rose and 
backed into a corner, holding his hat as if it were 
a deadly serpent, and his grip on it must not 
relax. Thus braced, he saw the door open and 
brunette Annie made her appearance. This let 
down his mental strain a little—probably her 
cousin would soon follow. Annie greeted him 
with a frank, pleasant aspect, put him at ease in 
spite of himself, and in a few minutes they were 
talking about their travels. Still no one elso 
appeared, and then he said with a great effort : 

** How is Mrs. Chesney ?” 

Annie looked up with her brightest smile, and 
answered, laughing : 

‘** She is very well, as you see.” 

Emory looked mystified. 

‘*As I see *” said he in an inquiring tone. 

“Oh, yes; certainly. But perhaps it was my 
cousin you expected to see. Emory Hastings 
would haye known the difference. He was 
acquainted with us both before I was married.” 

Are you—married to Mr. ——- ?” Emory’s voice 
gave out and he felt that his brain was addling 
fast. 

‘*Certainly I am married,” replied Annie with a 
little dignity. ‘*Did you not ask for Mrs. 
Chesney 

‘mory answered ‘ Yes,” feebly; not feeling 
sure in his confusion whether it was the correct 
answer or not. 

‘Oh, I see,” said Annie, smiling; ‘‘ my cousin, 
who was Mr. Hastings’s friend, had the same name 
as myself, and you may have thought it was she 
who married Mr. Chesney. You must have mada 
that mistake.” 

Emory concluded that he had. Mrs. Chesney 
went on ; 

‘Mr. Hastings was better acquainted with my 
eousin than myself, but probably he talked of us 
both, and from our both having the same name 


: one might easily become confused.” 


Undoubtedly—undoubtedly,” stammered Has- 
tings, thankful that his face was so dark he could 
not turn pale, and that_his bead was bald and his 
whole look unlike the Emory Hastings of four 
years before. Then his brain righted fora mo- 
ment, and he retracted all the evil things he had 
thought of Annie Biondina, and his heart leaped 
up as he also thought—‘* Perhaps she did love me. 
After she found I was dead she may have come to 
her senses. There may be a chance to win her 
yet”; and he glowed with the idea. Then he re- 
membered he was playing a part just in time to 
prevent Mrs. Chesney thinking he was a staring 
idiot, and said: ‘‘I must have made some such 
mistake. I naturally might if there were two of 
you with the same name. Is—is she here too ?” 

‘**No—her younger sister is here. I wanted to 
have her come with us very much, but she has 
been engaged for nearly three years, and now 
there is a prospect of her being married soon, and 
she is so much in love we could not get her to stir 
astep. Her lover urged her to go, telling her he 
was sure he never could afford to take her, and 
that offers to travel in Europe and Africa did not 
grow on every bush. But she would not hear of 
it. She has changed so much since she has been 
engaged. She used to be so gay, and had the rep- 
utation of being a great flirt. Did Mr. Hastings 
ever say anything about that?” 

Emory again felt a sensation of thankfulness for 
the work African suns and fever had done on him 
as he met Mrs. Chesney's frank brown eyes and 
answered, ‘‘I do not remember that he ever called 
her a flirt—at least he never spoke as if she had 
flirted with him.” 

For this wholesale, downright, out-and-out fib 
he never gave any apology to his violated con- 
science. It was the man's proud.nature rising to 
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cover what he deemed a dreadful weakness in 
character. 

“J am glad he did not feel so,” Mrs. Chesney 
went on, turning her brown bright eyes on him 
again. ‘I was afraid Mr. Hastings was a good 
deal in love with her when he went away, but at 
that time of her life she used to declare she never 
would marry anybody but a rich man. It took 
Mr. Sedgwick to bring her to her senses. He is 
poor enough, but he is a splendid fellow, and she 
will make him just such a wife as he needs, and 
he will make her just the husband she wants. 
She is a noble girl at heart.” 

Mrs. Chesney spoke warmly, but her words fell 
like the ice-cold of a hail-storm on Hastings’s feel- 
ipgs. The revulsions had been so many and great 
‘during this short conversation! He had intended 
to see his old love and find her the commonplace 
woman of the world married toa proper mate— 
and lo! she had not been married atall. At that 
he began to hope that love for him might huve 
kept her free, and the next moment learned that 
she had been engaged during three years of the 
time he had been thought dead. Then blow after 
blow came thick and fast. He was assured she 
was very much in love with her lover, that she 
would make the wife he needed, that her charac- 
ter had changed, and all its noble, sweet possibili- 
ties had been evoked by a man as poorin pocket 
as he had been himself. Under all these strokes 
the cruelty and conceit and vanity of Emory’s 
character died a sudden death. He had not in- 
tended to discipline himself, but it had been 


worked out for him. Out of his own evil deeds : 


good had come. He saw it, and was man enough 
to acknowledge it. When he rose to go he pleaded 
the fact of his having been so long away from civ- 
ilization as an excuse for bis silence during a great 
part of the call. As they parted, Mrs. Chesney 
said, “‘We knew Emory Hastings so well, my 
-cousin and I,—shall you ever go near his grave 
again ?” 

Emory thought, she is standing on the grave of 
his former self now, but made answer, that he 
might go there some time. Mrs. Chesney took a 
letter from her pocket and unfolded it saying, ‘'l 
have just received this from Annie Biondina in 
which she tends me sonie roses from the house 
which is to be her home. Mr. Sedgwick isa coun- 
try minister, you know. If you ever visit Emory’s 
grave again lay this on it from her and me.” -He 
took the withered spray which had come so far, 
and knew it meant forgiveness—Mrs. Chesney 
heard him say with such solemnity it startled her 
a little, *‘It shall be done,” and saw him lay it 
away in a great note book over his heart, and then 
.he passed from her sight. 

*] will do some good work yet if the Lord will 
help me,” he resolved in the watches of that night, 
‘and if, sometime, a noble woman can be brought 
to love me with all my faults, I will thankfully 
repay her with my life's services. 

«(THE END.] 


HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN WAR 
WITH GREAT BRITAIN. 


By BALLOov. 


[It will be remembered that «nm March 8th we printed in “ Inquir- 
irg Friends” a question from “an old gentleman” concerning a 
certain patriotic song. A correspordent at Keene, N. H., has been 
kind enough to copy the verses in ful), and we republish them with 
the date and place of their original production as a curious in- 
stance of popular feeling of the time. If nut strictly accurate 
historically, nor conciliatory as regards our English cousins, we 
must allow somewhat for the freedom of diction which is the 
thymester’s inalienable right.—Eb. C. U.) 


LD England, forty years ago, 
When we were young and slender, 

Conspired to give a fatal blow,>+ 

But God was our defendeec. 
Jehovah saw her horrid plan— 

Great Washington he gave us; 
l'is holiness inspired the man 

With power and skill to save us. 


She sent her fleets and armies o'er, 
To ravage, kill, and plunder; 
Our heroes met them on the shore 
And beat them back with thunder; 
Our independence they confessed, 
And with their hands they signed it, 
But on their hearts ‘twas ne’er impressed, 
For there I ne'er could find it. 


And since that time they have been atill 
Our liberties invading; 

We bore it, and forebore, until 
Forbearance was degrading ; 

Regardless of our sailors’ right, 
Impressed our native seamen, 

Made them against their country fight, 
And thus enslaved our freemen. 


Great Madison besought the foe— 
He mildly did implore them 

To let the suffering captives go, 
But they would not restore them. 


Our commerce, too, they did invade, 
Our ships they searched and seized, 

Declaring, also, we should trade 
With none but whom they picased. 


Thus Madison in thunder spake: 

** We've power, and we must use it; 

Our freedom surely lies at stake, 
And we must rouse or lose it. 

We'll let Old England's children know 
We are the brave descendants 

Of those who flogged their fathers so, 
Aod gained our Independence.” 


Our eoldiers, and our seamen, too, 
Were put in warlike motion ;— 
Straight to the flelds our soldiers few — 
Our seamen to the ocean ; 
They met their foes on lowering waves, 
With courage, skill, and splendor; 
They sunk them down to watery graves, 
Or forced them to surrender. 


Decatur, Hull, and Bainbridge dear, 
Did wonders in our navy ; 
Brave Captain Hul) sunk the Guerriore, 
And Bainbridge sunk the Java, 
Decatur took a ship of fame, 
High on the waving water— 
The Macedonian was her name— 
And home in triumph brought her. 


Perry, with flag and sails unfurled, 
Met Barclay on Lake Erie; 

At him his matchless thunder hurled 
Till Barclay grew quite weary. 

He gained the victory and renown, 
He worked him up 80 neatly, 

He brought Old England's banners down 
And swept the lake completely. 


Proud Downie fell on Lake Champlain, 
By fortune quite forsaken ; 

Ho was by bold McDonald slain, 
And all his fleet were taken. 

Whene'er they met Columbia’s sons, 
On lakes or larger waters, 

"They sunk beneath her thundering guns, 
Or humbly cried for quarters. 


When Provost thus had lost his fleet, 
He gave out special orders 
For his whole army to retreat, 
And leave the Yankee borders— 
"Through dreary wilds, o’er bog and fen, 
The luckless General blundered; 
He fled with fifteen thousand men 
From Macomb’s Afteen hundred. 


Let William Hull be counted null, 
And let him not be named 
Tpon the roll of valiant souls— 
Of him we are ashamed ; 
For his campaign was worse than vain; 
A coward and a traitor; 
For paltry gold, his army sold 
To Brock, the speculator. 


When Proctor found brave Harrison 
Had landed on his region, 

Away the timorous creature ran, 
With all his savage legion; 

But overtaken were, and most 
Of them were killed and taken; 

But Proctor soon forsook his post : 
And fled, “ to save his bacon.” 


At little York, beneath the guns 
Of Chancy, Dearborn landed, 

And quickly made old England's sons 
Resign what he demanded. 

From George's fort to Erie's beach 
Our savage foes were beaten; 

"Their naked bones were left to bleach, 
Where wolves their flesh had eaten. 


How often Brown made Drummond fly 
From scenes of desolation ; 
‘The terror of his noble eye 
Struck him with consternation. 
Brave Miller, Ripley, Gaines and Seott, 
At Erie and Bridgewater— 
At Chippewa, in battle hot, 
Their bravest foes did slaughter. 


At Washington, their horrid crimes 
Must tarnish British glory,— 
Children must blush, in future timea, 
To read the shameful story. 
They burned the volumes which comprised 
The best of information; 
Their barbarous deeds will be despised 
By every Christian nation. 


At Baltimore, a deadly blow 
The sons of mischief aimed: 
The sons of freedom met the foe, 
And victory Justly claimed. 
Amidst their ranks our thunders burst, 
Many were killed and wounded; 
Thoir chief commander “ bit the dust,” 
And all their schemes confounded. 


What wonders did brave Jackson do, 
When aided by kind heaven! 

Their leader and four thousand slew, 
And lost but only seven. 

Some interposing angel's band 
Repelled their vile intrusion ; 

The remnant of their broken band 
Filed off in sad confusion. 


They passed through numerous trying scenes, 
In most of them defeated; 
Their grand defeat at New Orleans 
The bloody scene completed, 
Soon after this, sweet Peace arrived, 
Our armies were disbanded ; 
Our seattered foes who had survived 
The war were home commanded, 


What has our infant country gained 
By fighting that old nation? 

Our liberties we have maintained, 
And raised our reputation. 

We've gained the freedom of the aeas, 
Our seamen are released, 

Our mariners trade where they please ; 
Impressments, too, have ceased. 


Now, in ourselves we can confide, 
Abroad we are respected ; 

We've checked the rago of British pride, 
Their haughtiness corrected. 

First, to the God of boundless power 
Be thanks and adoration ; 

Next, Madison, the wondrous flower 
And jewel of our nation. 


Next, Congreas does our thanks demand — 
To them our thanks we tender; 

Our heroes, next, by sea and land, 
To them our thanks we render. 

Let us be just, in union live, 
Then who will dare invade us? 

If any should, our God will give 
His amgels charge to aid us. 

RicnMonp, N. H., 1815. 


PROPRIA QUA FEMINIS. 
By Sister FRANCES. 


HE opposition to woman's work in the broader 
fields seems to have about resolved itself 
into this: that she shall be graciously permitted 
to undertake what it is already proven she can 
do well. This somewhat inconsequent concession 
is hardly the standpoint from which the phil- 
osopher would have chosen to move the world, 
but it seems to suffice; and women are busy 
throughout America in availing themselves of the 
grudged oppor-tunities. 

Out in Wisconsin, it is true, a learned judge 
propounds to Miss Lavinia Goodell that the laws 
of her State exclude her from the pleading privi- 
lege that has been her domestic right in all gene- 
rations; and the “law” will probably be the 
stuinbling-block to ‘*‘ the lady” for years to come, 
making the stoutest resistance of any to her en- 
trance into ite kingdom. For the Quaker church 
long ago, with its broad sheltering ‘ galleries,” 
paved the way for her admission to the pulpit; 
and in the healing art she has conquered a peace 
at last, and her brethren of the masculine schoel 
concede that certain specialties of the profession 
are indubitably, as they were anciently, hers. 

As artist and artisan in all departments of in- 
dustry we find her. Telegraphy and pharmacy 
offer to her correct ear and exact hand a fitting 
service. There is a woman dentist in Philadel- 
phia with a large client‘le of women and children. 
And although in her case, as in that of Miss Gar- 
rett of England who studied medicine in Apothe- 
caries’ Hall, the door which, unguardedly left 
open, had permitted her entrance to the venerable 
institution was speedily slammed behind her 
upon graduation—so that in England no woman 
may matriculate in Apothecaries’ Hall, in Phila- 
delphia no girl may enter the Dental College—it 
will not be very long before the success and pres- 
tige of these two exemplars will open a way to 
their followers. 

The gentle pursuits of floriculture and fruit- 
growing seem to be admirably fitted to a woman's 
patience and the microscopic devotion which she 
brings to her tending; and we hear from time to 
time accounts from the Western country of ‘‘two 
girls who tried farming,” or the number of acres 
mowed in a season by some strong-armed daugh- 
ter of the plow. 

With all the disadvantages which the customs 
and prejudices of society throw in the way of a 
woman's opportunities, one might at least expect 
in the Centennial year that a government based 
upon the consent of the governed would offer no 
obstacle to her reaping every sheaf that she had 
sown, and that to enjoy the fruits of her labor 
would be at least permitted unto her. But it 
seems that the benign laws of the United States 
still regard a married woman as her husband's 
chattel, and not a competent party to make a 
contract or to pretmpt a farm, so that the case of 
Mrs. Oakley was peculiarly a hard one. She had 
taken up a piece of government land, improved 
it, and supported thereby not only herself and 
children, but a do-nothing husband as well. Still, 
she was not the head of the family, and the law 
which could punish her ‘ trespass,’’ by making 
forfeit of her claim, could not recognize her as a 
party to any contract with the land office. Such 
are the paternal amenities of American law, that 
when a woman comes before it to be taxed or 
punished, it can give her abundant recognition ; 
but so far as independent or individual rights are 
concerned, the wife has no powers beyond those 
of the baby in her arms. 

The case of Mrs. Oakley was made an exception, 
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however, in the Senate, and by exertion of Sena- 
tor Christiancy a bill was passed confirming Mrs. 
Oakley's patent. In the meanwhile Mrs. Oakley's 
next doer neighbor, if she happen also to be a 
‘‘supporting” wife, and have for husband the 
superfluous man who occasionally figures in 
domestic epics, has no chance at all ; unless some 
other gallant gray-beard shall take note of her 
care. 

It is too soon to hope that the statute book will 
keep pace with even popular opinion in this mat- 
ter, but, while they were about it, it would have 
been just as easy for Congress to make a rule that 
should protect all the Mrs. Oakleys, instead of 
the solitary exception in Bay County, Miehigan. 
And whereas, it was only by exposing the special 
hardships in this individual case, and telling to 
the listening law-makers the whole sad story of 
abused confidence and discarded faith, that the 
privilege was granted, it does seem a little hard 
that such revelations must be the price of a home. 
We hear so much from the man’s side of the ques- 
tion of the delicacy and shrinking refinement 
which are endangered when a woman comes prom- 
inently into the public gaze, that it is at least 
inconsistent that special legislation should itself 
publish to the world, by each enactment, the 
trouble that women seek to hide. If a woman is 
forced into the world to earn bread for herself and 
her children, the least that the law of man’s mak- 
ing can de for heris to put no obstacles in her 
way. 

And when the struggle is for a home, which any 
tramp may have for the taking under the liberal 
laws of the land office, it does seem that Congress 
should at least open to all women comers, married 
or single, the rights of the homestead and harvest. 

The sop thrown to the suffragists bas been, 
hitherto, that the magnanimity of man would 
provide, in due season, better laws for woman 
than she could possibly make for herself. It 
would seem to be time to set about such legisla- 
tion in earnest, now that the Oakley and similar 
cases of hardship under other laws are coming to 
the fore. 


A SCHOOL-HOUSE PRAYER-MEETING., 
By Frank H. CONVERSE. 


Eo ba of our community whose numbers go 
A. toward making up our three congregations 
in Leybridge: live **out of town,” which form of 
local phraseelogy with us may mean anywhere 
within a radius of ten miles. 

Hence excuses for non-attendance on Sabbath 
service and evening meetings are valid, especially 
in winter when snow-drifts and bad traveling are 
the rule rather than the exception, and the semi- 
dormant spiritual state into which some of our 
ehurch menibers insensibly lapse is very naturally 
attributable to this same fact of non-attendance. 

The Pettingale (‘‘ Pett’ngill,” we say here- 
abouts) neighborhood” is farthest off; it is a 
scattered collection of farm-houses, whose occu- 
pants plow their lands, and plant the seed in the 
spring ; then launch their dories, or go ‘‘to the 
Banks” in fishing vessels during the summer 
months; for they are a sea-going people, and the 
Atlantic surf in a heavy gale is sometimes thrown 
against the windows of their little school-house 
where Mr. Eveleth comes nearly every week to 
hold a prayer-meeting, many of the members of 
his church being residents of this neighborhood. 

Some of them, by a little extra effort, manage 
to get “into town” to attend the union meetings 
during January of each year, where they are 
roused to a spasmodic recognition of their obli- 
gations to their Master, and with broken voice 
they acknowledge their meanderings ‘“‘by the 
sluggish streams of Babylon,” after which, having 
shod their feet afresh with the preparation of the 
Gospel of peace, they start anew ; but who of us 
does not know how easily these sandals of ours 
grow smeoth on the bottom, through the attrition 
which comes from wandering into bye and for- 
bidden paths, and to our surprise we find that we 
have lost instead of gained in our journey Zion- 
ward, through the insensible slipping back of our 
footsteps, when again the New Year recalls to us 
the necessity of making new resolutions ? 

I drove Mr. Eveleth over to the school-house in 
the Pettingale neighborhood one evening not 
long ago, under a moon-lit sky, through snow- 
covered spruce and hemlock trees which had lis- 
tened so long to the distant monotone of the 
ocean that their branches, through which the west 
_ wind passed, seemed to faintly echo its far off 
swell. 

The sleighing was unexceptionable ; and as we 
drove merrily on, Mr, Eveleth opened to me a 
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page of two of his life, from the day when God ain't it good, ain't it glorious, for to know that 


had called him to His work to the time when, 
brimming over with zeal for his mission, he left 


the theological seminary at A——., finally pitching | 


his pastoral tent for the first time in a country 
village sparsely settied and dormant as to its 
spiritual condition ; how he numbered among his 
scanty congregation but nine professed Chris- 
tians, only two of whom were connected with the 
church in which he preached, and the lseart sick- 
ness he sometimes felt as night after night he pre- 
sided over prayer-meetings with only seven or 
eight persons present, not one of the brethren 
taking part, until one evening old Mre. Wayland, 
rising, remarked in a shrill voice : 

** You say you can prove by Scripter, my breth- 
‘rin, that a woman ain't got no right to talk 'n 
meetin’, but when ‘mongst six perfessin’ Christian 
men, not one of ye dast to stan’ up an’ own your 
Lord an’ Master, it’s high time that you ‘lowed 
the wimm'n folks to hey their say about how good 
the Lord has be'n to them.” And then she sat 
down with a force which, combined with the 
strength of her remarks, had the effect of break- 
ing the ice in that meeting. 

* But many a time,” added Mr. Eveleth, as we 
caine within sight of the Pettingale school-houss, 
through whose wizlows came a flickering glare, 
suggestive of an open fire-place and tallow can- 
dles, ‘‘have I rang the church bell on Sunday 
morning and played the little melodeon for my 
choir (consisting of three) before going into the 
pulpit, as a salaried pastor at five hundred dollars 
and the pastorage did not permit my church to 
afford a sexton.” 

We were cordially welcomed by good Captain 
Fairbanks and Deacon Sands as we entered the 
low, white-washed room, with its pine benches 
and knife-hacked rows of desks. 

‘Was afeard y’ wouldn't get under way in 
time,” said the captain, whose conversation was 
singularly interlarded with nautical verbiage, as 
he made room for us before the old-fashioned fire- 
place, with its back log and fore stick aglow with 
heat. 

As Mr. Eveleth and myself stepped nearer to 
the fire, the little hum of conversation from the 
assembled company, which numbered perhaps 
forty of both sexes, gave place to a hasty seuffling 
of feet as each one sought their seats | three or 
four long-legged young men securing positions 
immediately in the rear of half a dozen demure- 
looking maidens—probably by accident. 

The opening services were characterized by a 
quiet solemnity, harmonizing wonderfully with 
the reverential attention of the audience ; and as 
Mr. Eveleth in a simple but forcible manner read 
and commented on the scene at the shore of Lake 
Gennesaret, where our Saviour appeared to the 
toiling fishermen, he brought into full relief the 
practical needs of the Christian life, with a total 
omission of theological distinctions or philosoph- 
ical abstractions, as one of whom the Bread of 
Life was demanded by a pedple whose spiritual 
wants could not be satisfied by stones of dry 
doctrine. 

There was a rustle and stir of expectancy as Mr. 
Eveleth concluded his remarks and threw the 
meeting open, which speedily subsided into a 
painful silence, broken only by a long-drawn 
breath or the sound of a falling ember, until I 
ventured to start a tune, regardless of the fact 
that my voice is totally devoid of musie and has 
the peculiarity of ‘* breaking” on the high notes. 

But the sonorous voice of Captain Fairbanks, 
with the rather cracked treble of his wife, upbore 
and finally drowned my own in the notes of ** Cor- 
onation ;” and though the melody was marked by 
a subdued sound as of beating time with thick 
boots of fabulous size, while the Captain came 
out nearly a whole line ahead of the others, I 
question very much if it was not as acceptable in 
the Heavenly courts as though the hymn had 
been sung by a quartette of trained voices. 

‘* Brethren,” said the Captain, rising with some 
difficulty between the bench and desk, we're 
met here to wo'ship God in our own rude way, 
Lut God ain't no respecter of persons, an’ is jest 
as ready to giv’ his help an’ blessin’ where the 
two or three are gathered together as though 
there was a thousan’ of us.” 

‘*Bless the Lord!” ejaculated Mr. Dole, with 
startling fervency, from the eorner of the room, 
and the Captain went on: 

“If the Saviour would build a fire and get sup- 
per ready for them disciples as was only followers 
of the sea, jest as we be, ain’t he jest the One we 
all of us needs—not alone in fair we'ther, but when 
the sea of sorrer is a-breakin’ feather-white over 
our souls? an’ when we're all ready fer to giv’ up, 
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when we sing out, ‘Help, Lord, or we perish !’ he's 
clost at hand !” 

In a hushed silence Mr. Eveleth sang, “‘ Jesus of 
Nazareth passeth by,” as the Captain sat down, 
after which Deacon Sands led in a fervent prayer, 
whose phraseology, however quaint, was not ad- 
dressed to us as listeners ; it was solely for the ear 
of the Divine Being whose presence the good man 
desired among us. 

*T ain't one o’ them that can talk to folksina 
meetin’,” said a very tall young man whose head 
was within ar inch or two of the ceiling, and 
whose tremulous tones bespoke his nervous agita- 
tion, ‘* but I make bold to say that if any body in 
this room has reason to thank God for a-savin’ of 
his soul, that one’s me.” 

| have heard very many fluent exhortations at 
different prayer-meetings, but I never remember 
one expressive of a greater degree of earnest sin- 
cerity—conveyed more in the tone than the words 
—and my heart echoed the loud-spoken ‘‘ Amen” 
which followed from a Methodist brother. 

‘* Father, brother, and four sons is a-sleepin’ un- 
derneath the sea that’s a-moanin’ over the bar 
yonder ;” and as the speaker—a woman with care- 
worn face—paused to wipe away a tear, the voice 
of the sea came plainly to us as if in confirmation. 
‘**T've follered my husban’ to the grave, I'm poor 
an’ humly an’ gettin’ old, but, blessed be God, 
I've never see the time that I'd give up the hop» 
that I have in His mercy for what the world an’ 
its riches could give, for all that His band has 
be’n heavy agin me.” 

‘Whom He loveth, He chasteneth,” said Mr. 
Eveleth as if in soliloquy, while a sweet voice 
from a shadowy corner began, in tones a little 
tremulous, but clear and bird-like— 

“ Rock of Ages, cleft for me.” 


And as voice after voice joined in the old familiar 
air, the strains went soaring heavenward, whither 
I am sure the thoughts of many of the little band 
of worshipers tended. 

‘*] have just begun to try to be a followerof the 
Saviour—pray for me that I may be faithful,” 


. said the timid voice of a young and poorly-dressed 


girl, who with downeast eyes and flushed cheek 
gave in her out-spoken allegiance to the Master. 

‘***And they shall be Mine in the day when I 
make up my jewels,’” repeated the deep voice of 
the pastor, who, shading his eyes from the glare 
of the flickering candles, sat behind the little 
table on which a birch ferule and a few well- 
thumbed books were placed. 

‘*] am one fishermaan,” said a swarthy person- 
age in a pea-jacket, whose nervous gestures not 
less than his peculiar phraseology spoke of la 
belle France; **1 have not the learniug, 1 do make 
many mistake, but [ am not mistake in this—I do 
love this Jes’ Christ whom seven year ago I find. 
He save me in the sea same as he save Peter, and 
I bless Hees name.” 

In our own vestry at Leybridge we number 
some very interesting speakers, to whose exhorta- 
tions I have listened with interest, and I hops 
with profit. The most of them are not given to 
brevity. Elder Boles, who prefaces his remarks 
with a statement that he ‘‘don’'t intend to take 
up the time only jest for a brief minnit,” con- 
tinues his exhortation for full fifteen, and Mr. 
Gregory, who fixes the wandering attention by 
sonorous blasts of his nose in his bandanna hand- 
kerchief, although he does not use as many words, 
occupies equally as much time, on account of his 
aggravatingly deliberate utterance. 

‘* Powerful full of idees, Brother Gregory is," 
remarked Mr. Thurber on one occasion to El- 
nathan Green. 

**‘Um—yes,” answered Mr. Green slowly. ‘*’Minds 
me of drawin’ m'lasses 'n cold we'ther: there’s 
enuff ‘n th’ barrel, on’y it takes so dretful long to 
draw it off.” | 

The criticism of course came to Mr. Gregory's 
ears, and he has transferred his custom to the 
new store at the corner, but it has had a good 
effect on his remarks in meeting. 

But I told Mr. Eveleth, as my horse bore us 
swiftly homeward throngh the shadows of the fir- 
trees, that 1 had heard more helpful attestations 
to the practical power of religion in the little old 
schoolhouse by the sea than I had listened toina 
month of prayer-meetings in Leybridge. 

“That is in part attributable, perhaps, to the 
new voices which you have heard. The more fa- 
miliar tones which have sounded in your ears for 
so long a time do not touch as deeply, however 
much you may recognize their worth and truth,” 
said the pastor. And as I retailed to my wife the 
events of the evening she said, ‘‘ We must pray 
for some ‘new voices,’ John, in our own church.” 
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Acligions 


THE HIPPODROME GONVENTION. 


The two days’ revival Convention held in this | 


city last week proved as successful and inspiriting as | 


those who proposed it could have wished. Over three 


thousand pastoral and lay delegates reported from | 
_ ing those that are anxious for their souls to arise, or 


out of town, and what room they did not take up in 


the Hippodrome was easily filled by interested people | 


here. All the sessions were crowded. 
The Convention opened Wednesday morning witha 
discussion of the topics: * Fvangelistic Services—How 


to Conduct Them,”’ and *“ How to Conduct Prayer- | 


Meetings.””’ Mr. Moody, having general charge of the 
exercises, allowed nothing to drag, and from first to 
last there was spirit, brevity, and profit in all that was 
said and donc. 
said that the Convention was an informal one, no one 


In starting the meeting, Mr. Moody | 


had been invited to speak, and all were at liberty to , 


ask questions. The first subject he prefaced with a 
few remarks of his own, which in outline were as 
follows: **A person said to me,‘ What do you mean 
by Evangelistic services? Is not allservice Evangel- 
istic? What do you mean by preaching the Gospel? 
Are not all services in churches and all meetings 
preaching the Gospel?” No. There is a good deal of 
difference. There are three services—at least there 
ought to be—in every church, and every one ought to 


' long time. 


there will an interest break out. Three men can 
move any town. If you are going to wait until the 
whole church gets aroused, you will have to wait a 
Get as many as you can, and God will 
stand by you. 

(). Suppose the congregation is aliveand the minister 
is dead? 

Mr. Moopy—Tben let the congregation go on with- 
out the minister. 
(). Is it best to put a test question in a church, ask- 


rather go to another room? 

Mr. Moopy—I think so. If any man is going to be 
saved, he is going to take up his cross, and if it isa 
cross, | would like to ask him to do it. What you 
want is to get them to do something they don’t want 
to do, and it is a great cross generally for people to 
rise for prayer; but in the very act of doing it they 
are very often blessed. ‘It is Jetting their friends 
know that they are interested, and are on the Lord's 
side. Ihave found in the last three years that it has 
been a great help tous. In fact, [don’t think I should 
attempt to have meetings without the inquiry room. 


VPeople are sometimes impressed under the sermon, 
but what you want is to deal with them personally. 


keep them in their mind. There is worshipping God. | 
stiffness over it, so that it would tuke almost an earth- 


That is not preaching the Gospel at all. Wecome to 


the house of God to worship at times, when we meet | 
as you would go into a man’s house and talk with him, 


- you will find people will appreciate it and get up. 


around the Lord’s table—that is worship, or ought to 
be. Then there is teaching—building up God's people. 
That is not preaching the Gospel. 
claiming the good news of the Gospel to the world, to 
the unsaved. Now, the question we have before us is, 
How can these services be conducted to make them 
profitable? We'll, I should say vou have to conduct 
them to interest the people. If they go to sleep, they 
certainly want to be roused up, and if one method 
don’t wake them up, try another. But I think we 


Then there is pro- | 


ought to use our common sense, if you will allow me | 


the werd. 
itis about the least sense we have, especially in the 
Lord’s work. If one method don't succeed, let us try 
anotber. This preaching to empty seats don’t pay. If 
people won't come to hear us, let us go where they 
are. We wantto preach. Go into some neighborhood 
and get some persons to invite you into their house, 
and get them into the kitchen, and preach there; but 
make it a point to interest the peonle, and as soon as 
they get interested they will follow you and fill the 
whurcbes.”’ Then he would have new life in the meet- 
ings, new hymns, pew prayers, something out of the 
backneyed style in the wuy of remarks. Further- 
more, if a revival was to be encouraged in a place, 
Mr. Moody expressed the opinion that one minister 
can do more good preaching right along, than a dozen 
ministers takingturns. remember,” he said, that 
in Chicago one winter we had preaching every after- 
neon. We went out with invitations into saloons, 
billiard-halls, ete., and we gota large audience there 
every afternoon, andwe bad a new minister every 
day. We wanted to bring iv all denomivations to 
keep harmony, and I believe there was one solilary 
conversion after preaching thirty days. If we had 
only stuck to one minister | believe we would have 
dcne a great work then and there, and if we are going 
to have successful evangelistic services we cannot be 
changing speakers every night. And that is why it is 
best to get a man out of town and all will unite on 
that one map. I wish we could get rid of this jeal- 
ousy. If we could unite on one man and support bim 


We talk a good deal about it, but I think | 


Here and there ove is converted under the sermon, 
but for every ove converted under the sermon hun- 
dreds are converted in the inquiry room. 

Q. What method would you recommend to get peo- 
ple on their feet to testify for Christ? 

Mr. Moopy—In the first place, I would bury all stiff- 
ness. If a meeting bas a formal manner, it throws a 


quake to geta man up; but if itis free and social, just . 


Q. Is a man justified in neglecting service at his own 
cburch in order to talk to those who will wot attend 
cburch ? 

Mr. Moopy—My experience has been that the man 
that bas got the spirit to go out after other men will 
bring a good many into the church. Hedon't neglect 
it. Heis worth about a dozen men who go and take 
good cushioned seats Sunday after Sunday, and don't 
speak to any one. 

And so the meeting went on in this lively and re- 


 freshing vein for an bour or more. 


There was vo abatement of interest when the second 
subject, on * Prayer Meetings,”’ was taken up. On 
this topic Mr. Moody said: 

“T bave noticed, in traveling up and down the 
country, and after mingling with a great many min- 
isters, that it is pot the man that can preach the best 
that is the most successful, but the nan who kuows 
bow to get bis people together to pray. He has more 
ireedom. It is 30 much easier to preach to au audi- 
ence that is iu full sympathy with you thau to tuose 
thai are criticising all the time. It chills your heart 


through and through. Now, if we could only have 


with our prayers and our money, if it need be, and | 


just work with bim, there would be results. I never 
knew it to fail yet.” “The meetings, toc,”’ he con- 
tinued, “ought to be short. I find a great many are 
killed because they are too long. The minister speaks 
five minutes, and a minister's five minutes is always 
ten, and bis ten minutes is always twenty; and the 
result is you preach everybody into the spirit and out 
of it before the meeting is over. When the people 
leave they are glad to go home, aud ought to go home. 
Now, you send the people away huugry aud they will 
come back again.” 

Mr. Moody then invited questions from the dele- 
gates, and they were putto bim in rapid succession. 
Some of the interrogatories aud replies, astgiven in the 
Tribune, ran in this wise: 

Q. Would you start a meeting when there is no 
special interest in the churches ? 

Mr. Moopy—Certainly | would. A good many are 
folding their arms and saying, ** Wait until the good 
times comes to favor Zion.”” The point is to make the 
good time come anyway. Go to work. They have 
got no calendar in heavev. God can work one month 
as well as avother, and He is always ready when we 
are ready. 

Q. Suppose the minister is interested and there is no 
special feeling among the people, would you eall in 


outside help? Would you commence the effort by | 


ealling in at once outside help? 

Mr. Moony—That is a very important question. If 
I were a mivister in a COMMuUnDity or a church, and 
could not get more than one or two to sympathize 
with me,1I would just get them around to my study, 
and we would pray and go forth in the name“of the 
Lord and say, “ We are going to bave a meeting,” and 


our prayer-meetings what they ought to be, and 
people go, not out of any sense of duty but because 
they delight to go, it would bea great help to a min- 
ister in his Sunday services. Now, I find it a great 
help in prayer-meetings to get the people right up 
close together, and then get myself right down among 
them. I believe many a meeting is lost by the people 
being scattere 

‘**] would wot have the minister always take the 
lead, for I have noticed that if he ever goes off there 
isa collapse. Now, it seems to me a minister should 
get different ones into the chair, and when he goes off 
the meetings won't miss him, and there will be no 
falling off. Not only that, but he is training his mem- 
bers to work. They will go out around the town and 
in school-houses, and preach the Gospel; and we cau 
multiply preachers and workers in that way if they 
are only just taught to take part. Now, I believe 
there are a great mavy iu our church prayer meetings 
that could be brcught out and made to be a great help 
if the ministers would only pay their attention to it.” 

Questions followed again. Suppose, asked a dele- 
gate, one, two, or three brethren come to the prayer- 
meeting, and there are thirty sisters, how are you 
goipvg to get along? 

Mr. Moopy—I should call ita woman's meeting and 
go on and bave the sisters take part. 

(). Would you have an inquiry meeting after every 
preaching? 

Mr. Moopy— My experience has led me to think the 
best time to strike is when the iron is hot. -If I was 
preaching, and tried to rouse men to flee from the 
wrath to come, I would have an inquiry meeting after- 
ward. 

(). You say you would ailow church members to con- 
duct prayer-meetings. You know the character of the 
New-England Congregational prayer-meeting, and 
that there is danger that these people hegin to take the 
leadership out of the hands of the minister and trouble 
comes of it. What would you do to prevent that? 

Mr. Moopy—I should say the minister had not been 
faithful in building up his people. [ don’t think there 
isamy trouble of that kind in a good many churches 
where members lead. Dr. Cuyler does not lead his own 
prayer-meeting Friday night, and what we waut is to 
bring out the talent that lies buried in the church, and 
if we don’t bring it out in the evening meetings 1 don’t 
know how we will. 

Q. Do you believe in calling on people to pray and 
speak in the prayer-meeting? 

Mr. Mcony—My theory is one thing and my practioe 
anotber. I bave always advocated open prayer-meet- 


Y 


ings, but when our noon prayer-mectings became se 
large we often had men whom we did not know com- 
ing up and talking and talking and not saying any- 
thing, and others who had come a hundred miles just 
to be present at that meeting, and so we bave bad to 
put it into the hands of those on the platform. Still, 
I stick to my theory that it is better to bave an open 
meeting. You sometimes get things that grate upon 
your nerves, but at the same time you get things that 
you would pot get if you took it into your own hands, 
If men ruin a meeting you must talk with them per- 
sonally and make them keep still. Now you sometimes 
callon aman to pray when he has not got the spirit 
of prayer in him, and that is one of the reasons why I 
object to calling on men. Some men are called on to 
pray that just pray a meeting dead. 

Q. What would you do with the brother who prays 
the same prayer over and over again? 

Mr. Moopy—I should see him privately and talk with 
him about bis own soul, because very often you find 
there men are out of communion with God, and are 
just keeping up the forms. 

Q. If you tell a man to be short, and he don’t obey, 


what then? 


Mr. Moopy—I would have a bell. 

(. Would you stop a man’s prayer by a bell? 

Mr. Moopy—If a man’s prayer don't seem to ge 
higher than his bead, | should not hesitate to ring him 
cown. 

Q. Suppose you drive him away by that method, 
what then? 

Mr. Moopy—Let bim go. Five men will come and 
take bis place. 

). Suppose a prosy speaker is an old minister who 
always takes part, what would you do? 

Mr. Moopy—I would deal with him as I would with 
anyone else. I would not allowany man to ruin the 
meeting. 

Q. In a social prayer-meeting during the week do 
you advise that women take part in the prayer? 

Mr. Moopy—That is a controverted point: some say 
yes, and some say no; s0 we will let them have their 
own way. 

The subjects of “Inquiry meetings”’ and “ The train- 


of young converts” were next considered, the 


ministers taking part in their discussion being, Rev. 
Dr. Fish, of Newark, (Baptist), Rev Dr. Booth, New 
York, (Presbyteriau) Rev. Dr. Stephen H. Tyog Jr. 
(Episcopalian) and Mr. Moody. 

Ov Thursday the forenoon session was devoted to 
thesubject, ** The Service of Song in the Lord's Work,” 
and the audience was favored with Mr. Sankey's views 
upon it. *‘In the first place,” he said, “ia regard to 
the church, 1 would not have an artistic quartet choir, 
The first thing I would do would be to discharge them, 
to remove them. Now remember 1 don’t speak 
ugaipst these persons individually—there are just as 
pice people in these quartet choirs as elsewhere—but 
against the service which they attempt to lead, or 
rather succeed in monopolizing. I could not praise 
God here if I could not sing, too, as well as the choir. 
You must join and praise God for yourselves. There- 
fore, in their stead 1 would have a large Christian 
choir. 1 would have all the Christians [ could gather 
in from the congregation or elsewhere and let them 
lead the service of praise. Some people I know will 
object to this, but I cannot belpit. For the past two 
years we have made it arule that we will only’have 
Christians lead the praise; and I think one of the prin- 
cipal reasons of our success has been that we have tried 
as fur as we could to get those who love the Lord and 
love tosing right out of their hearts. It may not be 
80 artistic as some, but the Lord has certainly blessed 
this sort of singing. 1 would bave the siugers near the 
ministers. If we can bave Christians lead the singing, 
you will not be ashamed to have them before the congre- 
gation, that the congregation may see them, and their 
deportment will be such as becomes the house of God. 
Away back in the galleries often we don't know what 
is going on; but if they are here before the congrega- 
tion we can see them, and they can bea help to the 
minister. And there is another plan of having a 
screen, having the choir in the pulpit buck of the min- 
ister but behind ascreen, so that as soon as the singing 
is done they will drop bebind the screen like a jack in 
the box. I would have that screen removed, and your 
minister should insist upon it that the choir give as 
good attention as the congregation docs.” 

In regard to musical instruments he said: “I would 
rather bave a small organ thau a large one—a cabinet 
organ orasmall organ near the pulpit, not to drown 
the people’s voices, but simply to support them, I 
don't care if this organ is not heard ten feet away, if 
the choir bear it. What we want is the humau voice. 
There is notbivg equal to that in the world, andif we 
can keep our leaders correctly in tune and time with 
the instrument itis all we want. That is why the peo- 
ple join so beartily here in these songs.” 

About the singing in prayer meetings, Mo. Sankey 
recommended having some good singer appointed to 
pitch and lead the tunes, and not run thertsk of hav- 
ing the byinns started by auybody on any pitch. 

Rev. Dr. Taylor, of the Broadway Tabernacle, 
eudorsed Mr. Sankey's views of the subject. He 
favored a limited range in the selection of hymns, 
and had a profound belief that the great size of the 
congregational bymn books was killing congreg.a- 
tional singing. It was not possible for them to acquire 
facility in singing all the tenes that were needed to 
render those hymns. The first thing he would reoom- 
mend a wmiuister to do was, by 4 speciosa ef natura} 
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selection, to make his own little hymn book out of the 
big one, keeping all the jewels, and discarding every 
bympn that dragged. If you want good congregational 
singing, said he, in closing, you must have rousing 
preaching. The best way to heat a church is to have 
the stove in the pulpit. 

Rey. Dr. Hastings (Presbyterian) took the opposite 
view of the matter, bolding that singers had some 
rights which Christians were bound to respect, and 
that they were not helped as they syould be by the 
eburch or minister. He thought that the average 
nature of musical culture at a given time ina given 
congregation must be considered in providing for the 
music for that congregation. He would rather have a 
first-class quartet than a first-class precentor, and he 
felt that there could bea Christian intluence prevail- 
ing in the quartet choir as well as in the chorus choir. 

Several other subjects, such as “ low to get hold of 
non-Cbhurch Goers,” Our Young Men,” ete., were dis- 


eussed by various pastors, and the Convention closed | 


with a series of questions on salvation and faith which 
Mr. Moody put to the venerable Dr. Plumer of South 
wrolina, and which the latter answered promptly out 
of\%be rich experience of his life, 

Congregational headquarters” are multiply- 
ing. They are starting one at St. Louis for the recep- 
tion of ministers and laymen from other places, and 
asa center for the various denominational gatherings. 
The ladies of the Congregational churches in that city 

tely gave a social entertaiffment the proceeds of 
which were to go towards furnishing the headquarters, 
roows for which bave been secured. Among ministers 
present on the occasion were President Sturtevant, 
Rev. Drs. Post, Goodell and Corwin, Rev. Messrs. West, 
Clifton and others. 

Lesson for April 9, Acts ii. 1-11—The Day of 
Pentecost; for April 16, Acts ii. 12-28—Peter's Defense; 
for April 23, Acts ii. 37-47—The Early Christian Church. 


— 


—Mr. M. DD. Conway has declined the eall from 
the Theodore Parker Fraternity Society of Boston. 


—Rev. R. P. Hibbard was last week installed 
pastor of the East Congregational Church, New Haven. 

—Rev. Mr. Mellin, of Albany, has been ap- 
pointed to the pastorship of the Unitarian Church of 
Toronto. 

—Rev. Dr. J. 8. Dickerson, one of the editots 
of the Chicago Standard (Baptist), died a few days 
since after a painful illness. 

—Rev. Dr. Ingram, of Uist, Seotland, is prob- 
ably the oldest Presbyterian minister living. Ile is 
within a few weeks of his hundredth birthday. 


—Rev. Dr. Galusha Anderson resigns the pas- 
torate of the Strong Place Baptist Church, Brooklyn, 
to accept that of the Secoud Church, Chicago, 

—Mrs. Horatio Seymour, of Buffalo, who died 
not long since, bequeathed about twenty thousand 
dollars to various Episcopal and local charities. 

—Ex-President Roberts, of Liberia, lately de- 
ceased, administered the affairs of the Republic for 
eighteen years with fidelity and sucgess. Heemigrated 
to Liberia from Petersburg, Va., about forty years ago. 

—Rev. Robert Spears, Secretary of the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association, has resigned his 
position partly because the Association has reeently 
developed a tendency toward Theodore Parker's 
views. 

—Rev. C. L. Eastman, of Boston, has been 
elected by the Boston Port Society pastor of the Sea- 
men's Bethel, of which the late Father Taylor had 
charge. Mr. Eastman bas been a city missionary for 
some time. 

—The new Romish Bishop of Nottingham has 
preduced some excitement among his congregation by 
abolishing the musical service, separating the sexes at 
worship, and introducing the or “ penitential 
whip,” which the faithful are to employ on their bare 
tieeh. 

—Rev. Augustus B. Collins, who died at Norwalk, 
Conn., on the 16th inst., had been a Congregational 
tminister for fifty-seven years. He was born at North 
Guilford in 1789, studied at Yale College, was ordained 
in 1818, and served pastoral terms with Connecticut 
churches. 


—Rev. Dr. Joseph P. Thompson, formerly pastor 
of the Broadwag Tabernacle Church in this city, has 
been giving a course of lectures in Berlin on the * His- 
tory and Progress of the United Statesa."". Both Ger- 
mans and Americans bave been to hear bim, frequently 
crowding the hall. 


—Rev. Benjamin Waugh, the founder of the 
Greenwich, England, Microscopical and Natural 
tory Society, was lately presented with a handsome 
binocular microscope by its members, asan acknowl- 
edgment of the usefulness of his project. His object 
was to find evening occupation and entertainment for 
young men. 

—Revy. R. A. Griffin, lately pastor of one of the 
Baptist churches in Zanesville, Ohio, has joined the 
Unitariane. A Sunday or two ago he preached for 
Dr. Bellows in this city. From the Liberal Christian 
it appears tbat Mr. Griffin began his career as a 
preacher—a sort of boy prodigy—at sixteen, that he is 
well read, preaches with “ judgment, power and taste," 
and promices a useful course in his new relationship, 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


General Netvs. 


Monpbay, March 28—The Supreme Court decided 
in the Kentucky election case that the Federal law, 
under which certain whites were indicted for interfer- 
ing with colored voters, is unconstitutional and void. 
Also that the prosecution ip the Grant Parish Enforce- 
ment Act bas not ecnourh law on its side to make out 
a case. 

—Floods in the Fastern States: 
West. Severe gales all over the country. 
from Maine to Florida. 


snow at the 
Shipwrecks 


—Mr. Morton's resolution on the eleetion in Mis- 
sissippi, and the Consular and Diplomatic Appropria- 
tion bill, occupied the attention of the United States 
Senate. Numerous petitions were presented as to the 
tariff andWhe baukrupt law. 

—War is deemed inevitable between Salvador 
ond Guatemala. 


TUESDAY—The steamer Jowad, with 509 Persian 
pUgrime, was lost in the Arabian Sea. 

—President MacMahon announeed that there 
would be another universal exhibition held in Paris. 
No date given. 

—(ieneral Schenck testified that the charges of 
knavery against him are false, that he bonzht th- 
Kmma Mine Stock in good faith, and lost $59,009. 

—In Congress the House refused to surrender 
Hallet Kilbourn, the recusant real estate pool witness, 
to the District, by 32 to 192; the $150,000 to supply the 
deficiency at Red Cloud was voted; a bill was offered 
to exclude lottery advertisements from the mails. 
After some debate in the Senate on the bill inereasing 
the power of the United States courts, the Diplomatic 
and Consular Appropriation bill was takeu up and 
debated. 


WEDNFESsDAY.—NServia was notified by the Pow- 
ers that she must promise neutrality, and the Porte 
wes requested to burry a trifle in the pacification 
measures, 

—The St. Petersburg press has become more 
outspoken in regard to Turkey. 

—The Legitimist and Bonapartist Deputies 
withdrew from the French Chamber of Deputies. 

—Republiean State Conventions were held in 
three States. Pennsylvania declared for Gov. Hart- 
runft for President, Ohio for Gov. Hayes, and Vermont 
left the delegation free; the platforms are all for re- 
form, the punishment of offenders, non-sectarian 
schools, economical government, and in Obio and 
Vermont for specie payments, 

—Gien. Schenck was all day before the com- 
mittee at Washington. Complicated. 

—The Mississippi River is rising slowly, and has 
almost reached the dauger point. Now for crevasses! 

—The Secretary of the Treasury directed the re- 
tirement of $118,144 in legal tenders, that being 80 per 
cent. of the new national bank circulation issued dur- 
ing the present month. 

—In the Senate the Diplomatie Bill was passed 
by 35 to 17. In the House the Silver Substitution$Bill 
was debated for a long while; the Army Officers’ 
Salary bill, making $500,000 of reductions, was passed 
by 141 to 61. : 


TrnurspAY—Russia casually remarked to Aus- 
tria that she had better let those Ilerzegovinian iosur- 
geuts alone. 

—The dam of the Lynde Brook Reservoir, near 
Worcester, Mass., gave way, and much property was 
destroyed. 

—In the Senate Mr. Bayard and Mr. Boutwell 
exchanged left-handed compliments over the Misis- 
sippi election bills. 

—The House continued the debate on the Silver 
Coinage bill, finally adopting the amendment making 
the silver trade dollar a legal tender to the amount 
of #0. The Belknap impeachment articles were pre- 
sented. 


Fripay—C. 8. Bell, a detective, testified that 
he was employed by Colenel Luckey and General 
Babcock to go to St. Louis and procure the destruction 
of documentary evidence. 

—In the Senate the inquiry into election frauds 
in Mississippi was ordered by 27 tol. Inthe House 
the Silver Substitution bill passed by 122 to 100. 

—A moderate income tax of 30 per cent., gold, is 
ordered in Cuba. 

—The Boston and Albany Railroad and other 
losers by the Worcester flood will sue the city for 
dainages. 


SATURDAY. — District-Attorney Dyer corrobo- 
rates Bell's testimony on important points, but Luck- 
ey, Storrs, and other friends of Babcock say that the 
witness isa fraud and that his testimony is worthless. 

—The National debt was reduced $4,240,868 dur- 
ing Marcb. 

—James FE. Lyon made a counter-statement to 
Gen. Schenck's. More complicated. 


—Applications for withdrawal of bank circula- 
tion for the week were over $5,000,000—the largest 
amount any week yet. 

—Some French bankers decided to indorse™ 
for the Khedive of Egypt. 


—It is rumored that the British Government 
intend to give up conferring the title of Empresas of 
Judia on Queen Victoria :—too much opposition. 


Monpay, April3—Mexieo has, after quite an in- 
terval of peace, developed an old-fusbioned revolution, 
Matamoras was captured by the insurgents, and our 
army on the frontier will have to be reinforced—has 
been, indeed, to some extent. 

—In the House the Belknap inipeachment arti- 
cles were adopted, and the managers appointed. In 
the Senate an ameudment to the bankrupt law was 
passed, 

—Vull reports are received from the Big Horn 
Expedition under Gevu. Crook, which marched 400 
wiles in fourteen days, encountering very severe 
weather. They attacked the headquarters of som 
troublesome hostile tribes, and destroyed their stores, 
including large quantities of munitions of war. One 
sergeant and four privates of the 3d Cavalry were 
killed in action at Powder River, and five others were 
wounded, 


PERSONALS. 

—President Grant has been quite ill for several 
days with anu attack of neuralgia. 

—James G. Blaine was in Boston last week, and 
received a large number of his friends. 

—Ex-Governor Claflin, of Massachusetts, has 
railed for Kuropeo return with his family in July. 

—The Emperor of Brazil has arrived at Per- 
bambuco and proceeded on bis voyage to the United 
States. 

—John A. Dix is elected Regent of the Univer- 
sity by the New York Legislature, in place of Prosper 
M. Wetmore, deceased. 

—Representative Wilson, who is lying ill in 
Washington, was a little better on Saturday, and his 
fricnds have some hope of his recovery. 

—Colin J. MeRae, of Mississippi, the financial 
acent of the Confederacy in Liverpool during the late 
war, died in Spanish Honduras a few weeks ago. 


—Mrs. W. A. Richardson, wife of the ex-Seecrea- 
tary of the Treasury, died at Paris op Sunday morn- 
ing, of pleurisy. Mr. Richardson has sailed from this 
coubtry for Europe. 

—(Covernor Cheney, of New Hampshire, and his 
family, have joined the New Liampshire “ gubernatorial 
excursion party,” which is on its way to California for 
a two months’ pleasure trip. 

—The Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, of Boston, has 
accepted the Presidency of the Washington National 
Monument Association. He is in favor of finishing 
the monument as soon as possible. 

—Col. W. C. P. Breckinridge, a brother of the 
late ex-Vice-President Breckinridge, will deliver an 
address May 2, at the unveiling of a monument to the 
Confederate dead at Bowling Green, Ky. 

— Jefferson Davis has become President of the 
Mississippi Valley Society and International Chamber 
of Commerce, and will sail for Europe May Ist to es- 
tablish direct trade with the Mississippi cities. | 

—Lieutenant Cameron, the African explorer, ar- 
rived at Liverpool Saturday in the steamer Congo. A 
large crowd was at the steamer dock to receive him, 
and he was warmly cheered on landing. Heisin ex- 
cellent health. 

—(ieneral Dick Waterhouse, of Jefferson, died 
of pneumonia at Waco, Texas, last week. He was ® 
brigade commander in Walker's division, and was 
promoted brigadier-general for gallantry at Jennings’s 
Ferry, in Arkansas. 

—(ieneral Sherman has had a long interview 
with the Secretary of War. Both gentlemen were in 
this city over Sunday. It is believed that the order 
restoring the Army Headquarters to Washington will 
be issued early next week. ; 

—The suit brought against Larkin G. Mead, the 
American sculptor in Florence, by a former employe, 
concerning the Lincoln monument, which was origin- 
ally decided in favor of the defendant and subsequently 
appealed, bas again resulted in a complete victory for 
Mead. 

—(Colonel A. K. McClure, the editor, and Frank 
McLaugblin, the publisher, of the Philadelphia Times, 
bave been held to answer a charge of libel preterred 
against them by Nathaniel McKay. The alleged libel 
was contained in an article charging McKay with being 
connected with certain Navy Yard frauds. 


—Seth Storer, the oldest living graduate of 
Bowdcin, died at Oak Hill, Maine, last week, aged 
ninety. He graduated in 1807, and was a classmate of 
Robert Means, of Amherst. He was a prominent 
member of the New York bar for many years, but had 
lived in retirement for several years. John Mussey, of 
Portland, who graduated in 1809, now heads the list of 
surviving graduates, 
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TO THE LITTLE BROWN 


By A. DAVIS. 


WREN.* 


H! little wren in brown and gray, 
<4 \ Build well thy mossy nest; 
Line thick and soft, for many a day 
Thou'lt be my welcome gucst. 


The dear old roof, projecting wide, 
Will shield from wind and storin ; 

Thrice welcome to its friendly side, 
Secure, and snug, and warm. 


The garden, too, is thine to roan, 
Rich with flower and tree; 

Choose where thou wilt. nu freer hore 
Had ever bird or bee. 


Stay. little wren, there are meadows fair 
Beyond the rocky hill, 
And spicy woods, with treasures rare, 
All thine to seek at will. 
* The wren leves an old wall, and makes a nest of moss and grass 
in the shape of a bu ttle. 


MY BIRDS. 
Br Espen E. RExForp. 


7 E moved into our new house in April. In 

May little Ned came in from his play on the 
front steps, saying that a ‘new bird" had come, and 
he wanted me to come and see it. 

“Such a teenty bird!’ he said, with his face full of 
animation. “Not bigger so/’’—measuring on his 
chubby fingers. * An’ he hops all over, an’ talks just 
as fast!”’ 

I followed him to the veranda. A lattice ran around 
half of it,and hopping in and out through the bars 
was a cunning little brown wren, who, the minute he 
saw us, began to chatter and scold as if he thought we 
were intruders on his territory. 

I sat down with my book, and told Neddie to sit 
down by me and watch the bird. At first the wren 
seemed to be somewhat disturbed by our proximity, 
but it was pot long before be concluded that it wasn’t 


‘ worth while to pay uch attention to us, as we seemed 


inclined not to interfere with him in any way. He 
flew up to the eaves, perched there a minute, and then 
flew into a small hole in the veranda cornice. 

“lie is looking for a place to build bis nest,” said I 
to Neddie. “He thinks of building it in the hollows 
he bas found, and if he does he will stay here nearly 
all summer: and by and by he will bring his little 
brown wife with him, and you will see them carrying 
sticks and moss into the eaves, to build their nest 
with.” 

The wren flew out of the hole and up into a tree, 
and began tosing. It wasn'ta very long song that he 
favored us with, but he repeated it over and over, and 
it sounded as if it came from a happy heart. 

The next day he brought his wife to inspect the 
place he had selected for their pest. She sat on a bush 
and looked at us for some time before she made up 
her mind that there wasn't anything to be afraid of. 
She kept turning her brown head up on one side, and 
looking at us out of first one eye and then the other, 
in a very comical fashion. Her husband kept flying 
from the bush to the eaves and back again, chirping 
and scolding. 1 suppose he thought she was too timid, 
and wanted to make her understand that we wouldn't 
hurt her. 

At last she flew up to the eaves with him, and both 
of them disappeared. We could hear them chatter- 
ing inside the cornice; they were laying their plans, 
probably. 

By and by, he flew out and lit on the tree. 
soon_he dived down to the ground, and then flew up 
again, with astick in his bill, and carried it into the 
hole with him. They had begun to build their nest. 

Such busy little workers as they were! They carried 
sticks and twigs fortwo days. Often the sticks they 
selected were so large that it required many efforta to 
get them up to the eaves and in through the opening; 
but they kept at it, and almost always succeeded in 
accomplishing their attempt. Such chatterings as 
they had! Mrs. Wren seemed to superintend the 
building ef the nest; and if her husband seemed in- 
clined to differ with her in regard to the selection of 
material, she chattered and scolded until he gave up 
and let her have things her own way. 

The third day, they began carrying bits of moss and 


feathers, and we knew that the nest was nearly fin- | 


ished. They were lining it, that it might be soft and 
warm for the brood they expected by and by. 


After that we saw but little of Mrs. Wren. But we 


saw all the more of her busy, jolly little husband. 


The first thing we heard in the morning was his song, 
and foran hour or two he kept at it pretty steadily. 


Pretty: 


I used to wish he would rest awhile sometimes, if he | 


couldn't vary it somewhat; but the keen little fellow 
evidently felt as if he bad a certain amount of singing 
to do, and, as he bad no intention of shirking any part 
of it, the sooner it was done the better. Very often 
he flew into the cornice to visit his wife, and then we 
could hear them talking busily. Once in a while she 
came out, and if we were anywhere near her nest we 
were sure to get a good round scolding. 

Two or three wecks went by, and then we knew by 


the way Mr. Wren began to carry worms and bugs 
into the hole in the cornice that there were some little 
mouths to feed. And it was only a day or two before 
Mrs. Wren began to fly out in search of food, and from 
that time on, for three or four weeks, both of them 
seemed to bave all they could do in providing food for 
the hungry mouths in the little nest. 

One day I sawa pair of bright eyes peeping out of 


the hole, and 1 told Neddie that it Would not be long 


before tbe little wrens tried their wings. And it was 
that very afternoon that Mr. and Mrs. Wren per- 


gsuaded their brood to take a start in the world. I 


heard a great chattering inside the cornice, and pretty 
soon Mr. Wren flew out, and fluttered down to a limb 
near by, where be rested a moment, then flew back 
and forth between the limb and nest, twittering and 
chirping very earnestly. Then Mrs. Wren did the 
same thing, and both of them scolded and urged, 
until pretty soon a brown head anda pair of bright 
eyes showed atthe opening. Then the old birds flut- 
tered and flew backward and forward, as if showing 
the little wren how to use his wings. At last he made 
the attempt, and succeeded rather awkwardly in get- 
ting a position on the limb, where be clung asif afraid 
of tumbling off and breaking his neck, and bis bright, 
snappy black eyes looked wonderingly on everything 
about him. The old birds were wild with delight, and 
hovered about him, chirping and twittering. It re- 
minded me of the time when Neddie made his first 
attempt at walking. 

It was notlong before anotber little wren made his 
appearance, and before an bour had gone, five of them 
were hopping about in the tree, and the old wrens 
were bringing them food. 

After two or taree days I saw no more of the young 
wrens, They probably went out into the world to 
look out for themselves. The old birds went to work 
and tore the old nest apart, throwing out the material 
used, and then built auother, and raised another 
brood. 

Every year these wrens come back. I am sure they 
are the same for they go directly to this hole in the 
cornice, and take possession at once, and act as if they 
felt entirely at home. I often wonder what has be- 
come of their little familics. Perhaps in some other 
place near by they have homes of their own, 


THE FIRST LIE. 
By Eviza Hurp. 


if ARRY, run down to Kelley's and get me 
two spools of thread, Nos. 8) and 100. I think 
it will be fifteen cents; but here are twenty, they may 
be ten cents apiece.” 

Harry Cloud took the money and ran on the errand, 
bright and bappy as he always was, 

*“T always buy my thread by the box or dozen, so I 
do not know the price of a single spool or two," Mrs. 
Cloud remarked to a friend as she resumed her sew- 
ing. 

In a short time Harry came in, threw the thread into 
hia mother’s lap, and turned to go out. 

money was right?" questioned Mrs. Cloud. 

Harry gave a nod and went out to his play. 

What was the matter? 

He could pot strike a ball and make a good hit, and 
forgot when his turn came—the idea of a boy forget- 
ting to watch the ball—be was the champion player of 
the neighborhood, too. 

His companions remarked his absent-mindedness 
and Wondered at it. 

At the supper table his cheerful voice and bright 
sallies were sadly missed. 

* What is the matter, Harry? Anything gone wrong 
at school?’ his fatber asked. 

“No, sir,? Harry replied, startled half out of his 
chair. 

** Are you sick ?"’ inquired his mother, who had been 
busy with the tea and had not noticed his melancholy 
face before. 

Harry's eyes dropped; those eyes usually so frank 
and true. 

**No'’m,” he replied, leaving the table soon after. 

The parents questioned each other without light. 

Harry tried tostudy. Le grew more and more un- 
easy. His mother watched and grew more alarmed, 

When faithful Chloe came 1n to replenish the coal in 
the grate, she stood a moment with her arms akimbo 
looking at Harry. 

He knew her gaze was upon him, and he flushed and 
paled alternaiely. 

“Dat chile bas taken a sebere col’, dat’'s wots de 
matter; be had better hab his feet soaked an’ a flan- 
nel wet in turpentine ‘round his neck ‘fore eber he 
Jays his bead down, else you'll be called up wid croup 
or ‘tremens.” 

Ilarry was a favorite from a baby, and nothing was 


trouble that was done for him. 


“IT do not need it, good Chloe; I haven't a cold or 
tremens, [hope.”’ And Harry smiled for the first time 
that evening. 

Chloe muttered something about putting off sending 
for a doctor too long, as she went back to her kitchen. 

liarry sat for some time with his grammar wrong 
side up, and did not know it; but his mother saw the 
back of it, and knew Harry must be very much out of 
his usual self to do such a thing as that. 

After another restless balf-hour he put his books 
together in bis usual orderly manner, 


“‘Good-night, papa," he said, trying to assume his 
cheerfulness. 

“ Good-night; you are leaving us early.” 
resumed his paper. 

Not so the mother. 

She dropped ber work in her lap, her eyes followed 
her unhappy boy. When he kissed her he whispered, 

**Come to my room.” 

She followed silently. 

As soon as the door was closed Harry threw bis arms 
around bis mamma's neck and exclaimed: 

“Ob, I cannot live this way.” 

Mre. Cloud looked alarmed. 

“T have deceived you, mamma; made you believea 
lie.”’ 

“What isit? Tell me all, Marry. T thought there 
was something wrong,” replied Mrs, Cloud, tearfally. 

“It seems such a little thing, yet how it has dis- 
tressed me. I feel as though a great weight hung 
upon my heart, itisso heavy. The thread, you know, 
mamma, it was only fifteen cents, I let you think it 
was twenty. I spent the other five, and thought as 
you expected it would be twenty it was no matter; 
but I would not suffer so again for a hundred dollars, 
It was a little sin, but a great penalty.’’ Harry cried 
in real anguish. 

“Tam so glad you told me; you sea ‘the way of the 
transgressor is bard,’ and ‘the wages of sin is death.’ 
Let this be a warnipg to you for all your life." 

* You will forgive we?” asked Harry. 

* Yea, darling, and there is another."’ 

“TIT know; I will ask fim too to forgive me. But it 
hurt so, Mamma, because you have often said I never 
told you a lie, and to think I should begiao in so small 
a matter as five cents to deceive you.” 

* Little sins lead to great ones. If you had passed 
this over it would have been easier for you next time, 
and so on until your conscience would have been 
bardened and your soul ruined." 

Harry was asleep when Chloe crept upstairs and 
listened to his breathiog alonugtime. Then she knelt 
down and prayed that God would spare his life and 
keep him from sipfulness. She mistrusted something 
was Y aid Bor be ber soul or body she could not tell. 


Mr. Cloud 


Harry did @ot bear her prayer, vor the promise of the 
brownest, lightest buckwheat cake in the morning. 

Ilarry is a man now, and he thanks God that he 
troubled him and would not let bim pass his first lie 
without repentance. 


TANTRUMS. 
By FAwcert. 


WISIT 1 was always good-natured, 
Without the least taste for contention, 
And constantly felt like declaring 
That life was a splendid invention. 


But oh, I'm quite pleasant and gentle 
For sometimes three whole days tugother, 
And then—the wind shifts to the oastward, 
And presto! it's terrible woather! 


For doing all things that I oughtn’'t 
I feel a most deep fascination; 

Lad deeds, just because of thoir badness, 
Afford me such gratification ! 


A girl in our class, Jonny Morria, 
Has fits that are perfectly awful. 

I think of her whon I'm the victim 
Of yearnings to do things unlawful. 


For what, after all, are my tantrums 
But fits, I should just like to question. 

Of course I don't mean they're like Jenny's; 
They're probably mere indigestion. 


When once I improve after showing 
A temper espocially horrid 

I seem to have just been posseased by — 
By—something that's thoroughly horrid! 


Yea, often I have the odd fancy,” 
Ridiculous though you may find it, 

That each little tantrum which leaves mo 
Has horns, and a long tail bebind it! 


LAURA'S LETTER, 


By KARL. 


HE little girl I mean is about half past nine 

years old, and livesin the cityof B. Her nameis 
Laura, which means Laurel; and the laurel has beea 
used so much to make wreaths for victors, ever sisce 
Apollo’s beloved Daphne turned into a laurel herself, 
that the pame Laura may be said to meau Crowned- 
with-victory. 

The letter she got was from the arbutus, that lovely 
modest flower of early Spring, which you and I have 
hunted for so often, in the woods, and love so much 
more than all the garden flowers of the world. It is 
sometimes called “ground Laurel;"’ but oftener 
Mayflower.” 

The letter came to Laura in quite amysterious way, 
and she knows no more about it than you or I de. 
Here it is. With it came a little spray of arbutus. 

March, 1876. 
Dear Cousin Laure!?: 

Up in my Berkshire mountain home I beard some 
one—I think it was Jack-in-the-Pulpit—say that you 
folks down in B. were going to havea great Fair, and 
call it Mayflower. Now that’s what a good many 
people call me, so I'm interested in this Fair. But 
what makes you call it a Mayflower Fair, when it’s 
given in March? Well, I suppose you might put the 


The Wittle Folks, 
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aame question to me, for I come out from under the 
suow in March, too. 

In fact, I got out as early as February this year, and 
went to Mr. Sol, the great photographer, and had him 
take my picture. I only bad a few struck off, because 
they were n't very good; too early yet, you know. 

Isend you one of’em. It's just horrid, you see. Is 
n'tit queer! When we want to look our best and get 
fixed up all regular to have our pictures taken we look 
just as stiffand unnaturalascan be. Why, that picture 
looks more like a dried specimen than it does like me! 

But doubtless you've seen lots of my brothers and 
sisters. Perhaps you're acquainted with some of ‘em. 
I should n't wonder if we were related to each other; 
you must be some sort of cousin to me, 1 think, for my 
middle name is Laurel. 

You haven't forgotten your old neighbors of the 
woods, have you? You've been made so much of, and 
wreatbed the foreheads of so many great men in the 
great world, since you left the quiet hill-side, that I 
should n't be surprised nt all, if you had forgotteu your 
poor relations. But we're not poor, Lean tell you; and 
you wouldn't think so, if you saw how eager every- 
body is to find us every Spring. Why, the children— 


from seven to seventy—will tramp thro’ snowand mud . 


for balf a day to gather so much as aspray of us; and 
it makes we feel rich indeed when I look up into the 
face of some girl or boy and see their joyous blush at 
finding me. I almost blush piuk with pleasure myself, 
sometimes. 

If you will write to me, and send me your picture, 
and tell me all about that Mayflower Fair of yours, I 
should like it very much; for altho’ the country girls 
and boys show me a great deal of attention (more than 
1 deserve, I'm sure), yet it’s often lonesome up on this 
mountain side. A long letter from the busy city would 
be heartily welcome to 

Your country cousin, 
Arsutus L. MAYFLOWER. 

P. 8. I coaxed Jack-in-the-Pulpit to write this letter 
for me; he’s used to it, you know. He says he knows 
where you live, and will direct this to you for me. 

A. L. M. 


Pujsles. 


AN ENIGMA. 


fam composed of 12 letters, and T commend myself to all: 
My 6,2, 3 isa weight. 
2 Lis an exclamation, 
* 1,4 i8 an article. 
* 6.1.4, 3 is not now, 
44,6018 a snare. 
2,4,5,6is a home, 
* 1,2, 3,4, Tis sweet. 
7. 4, 6 still. 
“ 5, 1,7 is retiring. 
* 1,2,5,6i8 a multitude, 
6,2, 3,4 is a sound, 
23,4 is single. 
3, 2,6, 4is a letter. 
1, 2, 6is like fire. 
5, 6, Tis an abode. 
“ 6,2, 414 part of the body. 
“ 6.1, 7 is a pronoun. 
1,418 a pronoun. 
“ 5, 1,418 a pronoun, 
6,3,4la a number. 
3,2,5,4isa feature. 
“ 5, 1,2, 4something to woar. 
6,2, 3,4is a mineral. 


A CHARADE. 


l'm kept outdoors without abuse, 
More for ornament than for use. 
My whole is often made of wood; 
My last is drink, my first is food. 
Now, who can tell what I can be, 
And give the name aasigned to me? 


8. F. 


TRANSPOSITIONS. 


1. Change a emall poisovous animal into something often 
wsed for food. 

2. Change breaches into pant. 

3. Change a flat fish into to forfeit. 


A DIAMOND PUZZLE. 


A consonant. 
A vegetable. 
Repose. 

An atom. 

A vowel. 


Harry C. 


EMMA ANDERSON. 


ANAGRAM BLANKS, 
1, We had not gone many when we were béset by those 
, 80 we were giad to return. 
2. The voyage was delayed as they had to wait 
a voeee! to them. 
3. The wound he received during the 
when he arrived. 
4. The company were much 
they 


days for 


was still quite 


with the manner in which 
Daw. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MARCH 22, 


A Quotation Enigma.— 
“Only the actions of the just 
Swell sweet and blossuim ip the dust.” — 


James Shirley. 
A Square Wora.— ABEL 
BACA 
ECHO 
LAOS 
A Itamend Pucae.— 


HA T 
CARRY 
T RY 


ab, cot ah!) enonsy!ivania, (Penn sylvan io, 
(OHIO). 5. Montana, (MON ta A A). 


A Crossucrd Enigma,—" Never two late to mend.” 


— 


Congreqationalism. 


THIRD LETTER FROM PROFESSOR 
DWIGHT. 
[From the New York Tribune, April 1, 1876.) 
To the Editor of The Trilune: 


[> my second letter to the 7ribune, I diseussed 
the subject of the Investigating Commission pro- 
posed by the Council, and defended it against the 
criticisms of the five gentlemen with whom my readers 
are familiar. It remains for me to defend the Council 
ogainst their equally remarkable criticisms of the 
other points in the Result which it adopted. lt would 
sermp, in ordinary cases, that a body of 245 Christian 
ministers and delegates sitting in conference for nine 
days, with much prayer and deliberation, would have 
come to @ result which contained some single point 
that was worthy of commendation. But unfortu- 
nately it Was oot so in this case. Nothing which we 
suid or did meets the favor of the crities. Our action 
is taken upstep by step by these eminent Doctors of 
Divinity, and, after being subjected to the most fleryv 
and rbhetorwal trial, it is altogether and unsparingly 
condemned. Dr. Storrs intimates that “one stands 
perplexed and almost aghast’’ before one of the pro- 
porals. Dr. Bartlett says, ** We blush before such an 
exhibition.”” Prof. Mead speaks of the Council as 
having “‘made a bad matter worse.”’ Dr. Dexter ex- 

yresses the opinion that it will have no “ practical 

ring on the Congregationalism of the tuture.”’ 
These particular remarks, indeed, are made in refer- 
ence to one or another point in the result; but Drea. 
Storrs and Dexter give expression to the same senti- 
went as they review the document from beginning to 
end. It is, however, very comforting to me, and, | 
have no doubt, tothe other members of the Council, 
to be assured that Dr Bartlett bas “thorough confi- 
dence in our integrity and sincerity,” and that Prof. 
Mead thinks we are “estimable and honest men,”’ and 
that Dr. Storrs, though he holds that we had no “ un- 
usual moral weight,”’ and though he has learned from 
a friend, who had carefully examined the statistics, 
that some of us represented “second or third class 
churches iu respect to numbers and public influence,” 
we are still persons of “fair ability and respectabie 
cbaracter.”’ Our errors, theu, were of the head, and 
not of the heart; and we have the pleasing assurance 
that, when one of these gentlemen stands aghast and 
anotber blushes, it is not at our sins but only at our 
folly. We are all truly grateful to the Church of the 
Pilgrims, 1 am sure, for sending out five thousand of 
their “letter of recommendation ” of us “ to the confi- 
dence of the churches,” so far as our character is cou- 
cerned. but good! 

But so far as regards the influence of our action on 
the churches, the evil may be as great as if we had 
deliberately intended it; and bow great it is the eritics 
tellus. There are three main points in the Result of 
the Council, besides those already considered. They 
are its declarations, first, respecting the so-called 
“dropping” of church members; secondly, respecting 
the mghts and privileges of parties in selecting a mu- 
tual council; and, thirdly, respecting the fancied 
conflict between its decision and that of the Brooklyn 
Council of 1874. With regard to the first of these 
points, there has been a division between the party to 
which these gentlemen belong and many other Con- 
gregationalists ever since this Brooklyn excitement 
began three years aco. But, if | understand Drs. 
Storrs and Dexter, they both now admit what the 
opposing party have claimed—namely, that a church 
may separate a member from its communion, ** with- 
out formal censure, in many cases in which the 
merober signities 7 his acts that he has abaudoned 
fellowship with that church in doctrine or worship or 
Christian sympathy.’ The question, therefore, is 
narrowed at present to the case of *“‘*members who 
openly and notoriously abandon all communion with 
the church, and are also charged with a scandalous of- 
fense either by public rumor or by specific allegations.”’ 
With reference to persons of this class, can a church 
ever rid itself of them except by a public trial and a 
formal excommubpication? The Advisory Council, on 
this subject, used the following language: *‘In such a 
case the church may, to avoid greater scandal, use a 
wise discretion in selecting the offense on which it 
shall separate him from its fellowship and discharge 
itself from all responsibility for his conduct aad 
character.’ It will be noticed that this passage is 
written with care and with the calmness which be- 
longs to the **‘ Result" of an ecclesiastical council. It 
says a church “may,” in such cases, “use a wise dis- 
cretion’ in selecting tbe offense, in order to “avoid 
greater scandal." It thus allows a church, not gener- 
ally or universally, but in certain cases, where greater 
ipjury will be the result of spreading before the pub- 
lic all the details of the scandalous offense which is 
charged, to determine in the use of a wise discretion 
which of two possible courses it will adopt. When 
the civil law provides that a court may, uuder certain 
circumstances and fora special end, take this or that 
particular course according to its discretion, | have 
pever supposed that any one would regard the pro- 
vision as pernicious, on the ground that its direct 
tendency is to lead the court to violate the usual order 
in all, even the most flagrant, cases. I bave even 
supposed that the language used very clearly indi- 
cates the opposite. But Dr. Storrs, in the following 
eloquent passage, expresses his view of what this 
statement of the Council means: 

In effect it relieves every church from the duty of inves- 
tigating any offense of any offender who does not hims-if 
prefer to be examined. .. . . He is charged with for- 

ery, adultery, slander, or with a tlagrant breach of trust. 

je haa also for some time been absent from the sacraments, 
as such a man would not be unlikely to bave been. ... . 
According to this declaration of the Counoil, the church 
which he disgraces is under no binding obligation to the 
commubpity, te other churches, to the man himself, or to the 
Lord and Judge of all, to examine the grounds of the blast- 
ing accusation, though it fill the air, or though it be presented 
by “ie. allegations, and be sustained by unanswerable 
proof, ‘Ihat church is at liberty, “in a wise diseretion,”’ to 
evade this painful but salutary duty, and to separate theo 
offender from his future fellowship on the ground of his 
continued absence from church. The fleeing forger may be 
sroperly dismissed on account of a sudden voyage to Hol- 
and, without refercnce to any suspected imitations of other 
men's signatures; and it might have been “a wise discre- 
tion’’—cach church must judge—to treat the incestuous 
Corinthian person whom Paul would have had “delivered 
unto Satan” as one not entitled to further communion be- 
cause of irregular church attendance. 


The effectiveness of these words must bave been 
very great upon the audieuce which assemled to bear 


them, but it was greater than it would have been if 
the Advisory Council had been present Iam walk- 
ing home toward evening, I will suppose, with one of 
my colleagues. I say to him: I think, if we use a wise 
discretion in the selection of them, you and I may in- 
troduce twoor three auimals into our grounds. He 
asvsents and we separate quietly for the night. On 
awaking in the morning, see 2 great crowd of my 
neighbors in the street and hear the loud voice of one 
of them addressing the rest. 1 rush out of my house 
to know the cause of the disturbance, and I find that 
the spenker is stirring up the crowd to the highest ex- 
citement, by telling them that, on the preceding after- 
noon, Lhad used language which “in effect’ opened aa 
cusy way for the introduction of ten tigers into every 
vard inthe street. The whole matter had been left to 
the wise diseretion of each individual householder: and 
though, to be sure, “it might be said” (to quote Dr. 
Storrs’s words) “that good sense aud Christian feeling 
could be relied on to prevent such abuse, yet good sense 
Christian feeling sometimes suffer asuspense.”’ “No 
limit was set’ by my remark to “ the exercise of the 
power” to introduce any animals on the part of an 
individual. All that he can say, he adds, is that he is 
astonished at such an exhibition of human folly, and 
that be is going to leave the neighborhood and advises 
ull to fellow him. I go upto him with all earnestness 
ond beg bim to be quiet. My dear friend, I aay, let 
me beseech you to calm your own feelings and those 
of others. ‘there is no such significance in my lan- 
guage as you suppose. Tigers are not at all in accord- 
unce with my taste. In fact, Ll would not have one on 
my piazza on any account. But you stated, he replies, 
a Wise discretion as the only thing to guide in the se- 
lection of animals. So I did, | answer, but, until l 
Leard you speaking just now, I had supposed that a 
wise discretion would Keep this class of animals out of 
our family playgrounds. In a similar way, in regard 
to the matter now before us, let me solemnly assure 
Dr. Storrs and the majority of the Church of the Pil- 
grims, that the Council had no thought of letting off 
the fleeipg forger who absents himself from the ser- 
vices of the church by going to Holland, or of treatin 
the incestuous person at Corinth, who had committ 
acrime not even vpamed among the heathen, in any 
other way than Paul did. The fact that the Couneil 
formally accepted the decision of the Council of 18Tt 
respecting thecase of Mr. Tilton may be an additional 
assurance Of the same thing. But setting aside this 
(to use a word applied by Dr. Storrs to the Council) 
“unauthorized” pressing of language to an extreme 
which was never intended by its authors, are there 
not cases in which it is better not to tear open and 
spread before a whole community an offensive and de- 
moralizing scandal? Take the great Brooklyn seandal 
itself, and has the community been greatly benefited 
by the publicity which even ecclesiastical gentlemen 
have giventoit? In this case it may have been neces- 
sury. Many think it was, But is if so in every case 
that can be thought of? Cannot Dr. Storrs himself 
think of circumstances in which it would be a terrible 
evil, the extent of which could scarcely be measured, 
to have the details of a scandal which were posi- 
tively known to only two or three, or even only sus- 
wected to be true by them, made public in every 
houe hold, simply because one of those two or three 
persons bad madea charge before the church; and in 
which it would be better for the church to rid itself of 
the offending member on some other sufficient ground ? 
Scanduls connected with impurity are always, whether 
resting on truth or falsehood, involved in a mass of 
insinuation and idle gossip. Must a church, in every 
case without exception, consent to send the poison of 
such gossip and insinuation into every family cirela 
within its membership—and this even when it is 
doubful whether the truth of the charges can be 
proved conclusively—simply because Paul delivered 
one incestuous person to Satan? Can no discretion be 
allowed to a body of Christian men, but must they 
always be bound to one invariable rule, lest they may 
so far forget all decency as to permit the fleeing forger 
to be dismissed on account of a voyage to Holland, 
from which he will probably return ip two months 
under the care of an officer of justice? Dr. Storrs, in an- 
other part of bis address where be uses equally ex- 
travagant language, - “IT would not overstate the 
matter.” he will pardon me if Lansawer. If be 
would not, 1 know of no reason why heshould. The 
Council may possibly bave adopted into its armory the 
Quaker gun inveuted by Dr. Dexter and Mr. Bowen, 
but let me distinctly state to all persons who are now 
“standing aghast,’ that it did not recommend the in- 
troduction of tigers into our public parks. 

But I may be permitted to ask further, Will not 
churches use @ Wise discretion, and have they not al- 
ways done so, in respect to peculiar and specially diffi- 
cult cases? Are there not instances in other churches 
in Brooklyn, besides the Plymouth Church, where it 
has seemed wise to deviate, in unusual circumstances, 
from ordipary and even highly important rules? 
What these five gentlemen may think I do not koow, 
but, for myself, I have no question that, in spite of all 
the deliverances of Congregational Councils or Presby- 
terian Synods and General Assemblies, individual 
churches in both denominations do aud will exercise 
this wise discretion when “exacting cases” require it. 
But it would be a most unwarranted conclusion from 
such a statement as this, to bold that it breaks down 
all rules and makes the church a mere social club, 
whose members may become thieves aud murderers 
ard then withdraw without censure. 

The second point demanding consideration is the 
righta and privileges of the different parties with re- 
spect to a mutual council. On this subject the late 
Council said: 

A mutval council, from the nature of the case, is one 
“mutually agreed upon between the parties:"’ and it is ve 
desirable that all the churches called should have the con 
cence of both parties in respect to impartiality, if it is net 
almost essential to the autbority and effect of its decisions. 


Dr. Storrs takes the first clause of this statement, and, 
omitting from it the words **from the vature of the 
case,’ makes it the oceasion for the facetious remark, 
“It did not, perhaps, peed professors in seminaries 
and presidents of colleges, coming hundreds or thou- 
sands of miles for the purpose, to give this definition.” 
If he bad inserted the words to which I bave referred 
it would bave spoiled the wit, but would have shown 
that the Council did not regard itself as the author of 
a new definition. But how is it, let me inquire, with 
the second portion of the sentence which the Council 
uttered? It did not seem to be very clearly understood 
in Brooklyn, in the case of the recent mutual couneil 
proposed by Mrs. Moulton, that it was essential, or 
very desirable, that the cburches called should have 
the contidence of both parties; and perhaps the pres- 
cence of pastors of churches or even presidents of col- 
kges from a distance of a few bundred miles was 
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needed to give expression to this part of the sentence. 
Be this, however, as it may—considering that the per- 
sons from a distance were in Brooklyn and were asked 
their opinion on this point, | can see no impropriety 
in their giving it. 


But the gravamen of the offense of the Council in | 


this matter is found inthe expression of its opipion that 


Plymouth Church had the right to object to the two | 


churches to which it actually had objected. | 
enage used by the Council, it would secm, is sufficiently 
calm and moderate. It is as follows: 

[It occasionally happens that churches of the vicinage, how- 


The lan- | 


jections should not be made? The fairest minded 
Christian men are Nawe to prejudice in circumstances 
like these. and therefore it is no disrespect to them to 
say that they should not be among the judges. Sup- 
‘ose ope Of tbe ministers sclected by Plymouth Church 
ad been discovered, two weeks after he had been 
informed of his selection, to have an interest amount- 
ing to $50,000 in a decision favorable to the church, 
would it have been uncourteous or improper for Mrs. 
Moulton to have made a strong protest against him? 


_Itseems to me absurd to say that nosuch objections 


ever high-minded and Christian they may be in fact. are dis- | 


turbed by local influences which unconsciously affect their 
judgment; and therefore they may properly be excluded 
from representation in a mutual council. It has not infre- 


‘an ever be presented, and, if they cannot be made,sI! 
think mutual councils are likely to become useless in 
exciting and exacting cases. 1 freely admit that nei- 


,ther party should have an absolute veto power as 


vently happened that councils have been constituted, alto- | 


gether, from churches remote from the scene of excitement. 

The Council has no hesitation in affirming that the Com- 
mittee of Plymouth Church bad a right to object to the two 
neighboring churches, and that they had not lost the oppor- 


wnity of making known their objections at the tine when | | 
ogabove from the ecesokitions of the Chureh of the Pil- 


they were communicated, It was very unfortunate, how- 
ever, that they did not state them fully at the tirst interview, 
whee the principle on which they rested was partially ex- 


| timating, that such should be the case, 


view does not invalidate the claim which they urzed that | 


they were ‘sincere,y desirous of securing a fair aud impur- 
tia council.”’ 

Dr. Storrs. however, comments upon this language_in 
he following striking passage of his address: 

No limit whatever is put by the Council on the exercise of 
“right.” If one church is objected to as too near, an- 
other may be as too remote. 
too small. One has in it—a possible delegat:—a friend of one 
party ; and anotheris suspected of being committed, by some 
pessege in its history, to a hostile course. The minister of 


one is not loose enough in his notions of retributive justice; | “4 ; ; 
nion service in Plymouth Church, Dr. Storrs indulges 


and the minister of another does not see the propriety of 


One is too large, and another | 


opening the Lord's Supper to all the world, at the risk of | 


casting its holy pearls before the swine. The reasons are 
numberiess to give excuse for objection. 
whatever need be given. The “right” is affirmed; and the 


reise of a right i © be challenged, and requires no | : ae : 
exercise of a right is not to be challeng ‘t >" | bad, does not impair the validity of his sacraments if 


defense. 


Indeed, no reason | 


And bis church adopted, as a fair interpretation of the | 


views of the Council on the subject, this statement: 


That afteragrecing to unite in calling a mutual council 
each pariy bas an unconditional and unlimited right by ob- 
4ecting to exclude from the council any church or minister 
proposed by the other party to be invited, even irrespective 
of the question whether such excluded church or minister is 
in truth or in fact so committed to a pronounced judgment 
in the case as to be morally ineligible to sit at the couneil; 
that such right of exclusion exists even after the excluded 


church or minister has been named, agreed to, and by ar- | 
rangement between the parties rotified that an invitation | 


will be sent. and may be exercised so as to exclude from a 
mutual council (one-half of which is to be named by each 
party) all churches which and ail ministers who, by their mm- 
turity of age, experience, and wisdom, or by reason of vicin- 
age, or special knowledge of the parties or of the relevant 
facts on which the council is to pronounce a conclusion, are 
in the nature of things most competent, morally and intel- 
lectuaily, to conciude wisely and justly. 

In looking over, some years ago, the records of one 
of the debating socicties of Yale College, I found an 
account of a meeting in which the question discussed 
was, Ought the captain of a merchant vessel to have 
authority over his passengers at sea? Inasmuch as it 
was contended, says the scribe, that the word author- 
ity in this place implied a power to bind, seourge, tor- 
ture and at last put to death an American citizen 
without any responsibility for its abuse either to God 
or man, the society decided that authority ought 
seldom, if ever, to be thus given to the captains of such 
vessels. It was aright decision on their interpretation 
of the question, but what of the interpretation made 
by. these college boys in their amusement? And 
so I would say to the Church of the Pilgrims, Your 
vote was well enough after you had set up your 
man of straw. But your representation of what we 
said, on which you voted, is a mere figment of your 
fancy. Werepudiate your words as containing a com- 
plete travesty and caricature of our statement. It is 
a well-established principle, even in fierce theological 
controversies, that a@ man ts not responsible for his 
opponent's inferences from bis words which he himself 
distinctly rejects as not legitimate. Dr. Storrs and 
his church have drawn inferences while they were 
“standing agbast’’'; and when persons are in sucha 
state of mind it is unsafe to undertake the work of an 
interpreter. But—interpretat:ion aside—let us look at 
the matter for a moment with calmness. Are not ob- 
jections allowable at times, even in cases of ordinary 
arbitration ? 
be should not make bis business partner ove of the arbi- 
trators in a case involving our pecuniary interests? 
But mutual councils, if made up of personal friends, 
are without the safeguards of common arbitrations, 
because the latter involve the selection of a third 


May I not suggest to the other party that | 


person by the two whom the parties have chosen, who | 


will hold the balance between them and will be im- 
yartial, while the former have no such provision. 
or this reason it would seem tiat the possibility of 

objection ought still less to be excluded altogether in 

the case of such councils. I will take an illustration 


regards the selections of the other party. But the 
council neither said nor intimated, nor dreamed of in- 
Nor did Ply- 
mouth Church exercise any such veto power with 
reference to the two churches in question. The state- 
ment of the position of the council which I have quoted 


grims has not the slightest foundation in any ex- 


pressed; but the fact that they were made at a later inter- | pressed or unexpressed opinions of the council, but is 


a pure work of the imagination. To become excited 
over itis to become excited over a dream which van- 
is-bes when we awake to the true light of day. Let me 
say again to wy disturbed friend, There are no tigers 
in my garden, and the idea that there are is an idea of 
your own mind, not of mine. The thing which you 
have to do is to get it out of yourown mind. When 
yeu have done this, it will have disappeared from the 
world. 

ln connection with this case of Mrs. Moulton and her 
alleged reason for uabsentiug herself from the comimu- 


inastatement to which I cannot forbear alludiug for 
a moment before turning to the third point of discus- 
sion. He says, * The Roman Catholic Church holds 
that the character of the officiating priest, however 


properly administered. But L suspect it will take more 
than the statement of this Council to make a like doc- 
trine current with Protestants concerning their minis- 
ters.”” As we are asked for * more than the statement 
ot this Council,” 1 would respectfully call attention to 
the Westiwwinster Coufession of Faith (xxvii., 3): 
“Neither doth the efficacy of a sacrament depend 
upon tbe piety or intention of him that administers it, 
but upon the work of the Spirit,” ete. So much for 
the doctrine of the Presbyterian body. The Thirty- 
Nine Articles of the Church of England (Art. xxvi.) 
have the following: ** Neither is the effect of Christ's 
ordinance taken away by tkeir (é ¢., the winisters’) 
wickedness.”" Winer, in his Symbolik (xiv., 3), whose 
author ity in such matters will not be questioned by so 
accomplished a scholar as the pastor of the Church of 
the Pilgrims, says: *“ Both Churches [Catholic and 
Protestant) agree, in opposition to the Donatists and 
Anabaptists and Schwenktaldiaus, that the spiritual 
character of the administrant is without intlueuce ito 
this matter (i. ¢., the effect of the sacraments]; and an 
unconverted person can as effectually administer the 
sacrament as a converted one.’ This doctrine is not 
only that of the Greek and Latin Churches, but of all 
branches of the Protestant Church, Lutheran and 
Reformed (including the Anglican), and was asserte, 
as Winer states, in opposition to factions which held 
the opposite, like the Donatists in ancient times and 
some of the Anabaptist fanatics of the period of the 
Retormationu. If Dr. Storrs, then, finds it easential to 
himself to hold a doctrine on this subject which differs 
from tbat which he considers to be involved in the 
action of the late Advisory Council, he will be obliged 
to go beyond the Presbyterian, Episcopal, Lutheran, 
and other bodies of Protestant Christians and revive 
some sinall and dead sect. It seems to me that even 
this would be better than, in this age when Christians 
are drawing into closer union than they have done for 
a long period, to talk of dividing one of the historic 
denominations on the ground of what is called the 
practice of “dropping” members in some local 
churches. But, fortunately, nothing more than the 
talk of such division will be heard of, and this only for 
a little while on the part of a few persons. 

On the tbird point, which relates to the fancied con- 
fiict between the decision of the late Council and the 
one held in 1874, I will say but a few words. We of 
the Advisory Council deny any such conflict. We dis- 
tinctly accepted what the former Council said, both 
with reference to the case of Mr. Tilton and to the 
general principle respecting the nature of the covenant 
between a church member and the local church. On 
the latter point we adopted the precise language of 
the Council of 1874. . 

But it is said that, nevertheless, we did contratict 
the decision of the former Council, and on the ground 
of this fact we are told that our action is disorderly 
and a violation of Congregational principles. Is it, then, 
the doctrine of Congregationalism, that any council 
can settle any question submitted to it, beyond the pos- 


sibility of review or further action by another boly? 


from the particular council which was under discus- | 
—er-parte council of half-a-dozen churches and make 


fi0on. Mrs. Moulton selected, through ber counsel, Mr. 
Van Cott, the Church of the Pilgrims as one of those 
which it was her privilege to vame. Mr. Van Cott 
was a prominent member of that church. He was, 
also, her representative who was to present her cause 
before the council. If now Mr. Van Cott had secured 
his own appointment as delegate to the council from 
his church, so that he would have become not only an 
advocate of one party in the case, but also one of the 
judges, would it vot have been right for the other 
party. on being made aware of this fact at any time 
before the meeting of the council, to have objected to 
him as such a delegate? It may be said that * the 
good sense and Christian feeling’ of the Pilgrim 
Church could have been “relied on to prevent such 
abuse.” “ But good sense and Christian feeling,” we 
answer on high authority, **sometimes suffer a sus- 
vense.”” take another illustration connected with 

he same council. The pastors of the two churches 
objected to by Plymouth Church regarded the ease as 
essentially similar to the one respecting Mr. Tilton, 
which they had presented before the council of 1874. 
Whether this was the correct view of the matter or 
not, they entertained it, and Dr. Storrs says as much, 
so far as he is himself concerved, in his published 
address. Here, then, was a mutual council coming on 
before which was to be tried one part of a great eccle- 
Riastical cause, in another and similar part of which 
they had been the plaintiffs. If these plaintiffs were 
members of this mutual council, they would become 
judges in the cause where the highest interests of the 
defendant were involved. Would this be right? If 


not, 1 ask, Is it not right that objection should be 
made to the selection of these two persons in such a 
case? I go farther and ask, Is it not wrong that ob- 


Can a church of twenty members in Kansas call an 


laws foralltime? These gentlemen who are now act- 
ing as critics areso full of the idea of government over 
the churches that they do not seem to understand the 
pature and function of acouncil. What the Boston 
platform means in saying that asecond council shall 
not be called, is simply that it shall not be called by 
the same cburch on the same question which has 
already been passed upon. This is reasonable. But 
to adopt the view beld by these gentlemen is to open 
the door for making Congregationalism a system of 
the worst tyranny, because it can be bound by rules 
established by an cr-parte council called in the midst 
of and wholly affected by a partisan quarrel. We find 
these gentlemen very strict in their views of Congre- 
cationalism, and their adherence to the letter of the 
platforms, in such points as this and in reference to 
the impropriety of going beyond the very words of a 
letter inissive. But when they come to the great fun- 
damental principles which are essential to the very life 
of the system, they have no hesitation in disregarding 
them. They tell us, then, that ** Congregationalism is 
a living system, capable of expanding and extending 
itself to meet novel and exacting cases.”’ To quote the 
language of Dr. Storrs’s address, “The gnat and the 
camel will recur to one’s thoughts.” I had supposed 


_ that the energy of a living system, in its normal work- 
ing, is usually displayed in freeing itself from the leas 


vital rules and in growing up to the more complete 
idea of its essential principles—not in committing sui- 
cide and burying itself in a dishonored grave. But 
what these gentlemen bave concluded to baptize with 


the name of conservative Congregationalism preserves 


the letter and destroys the life and spirit. So the 
Judaizing party in the time of Paul would have 


treated the free and living Christianity which had 
been taught bim from heaven. 

But I leave this point and the whole subject. The 
infor mation comes to us through the uewspapers, as [ 
um writing, that one of the five gentlemen has visited 
Brooklyn within the past few days. He has called 
upon some of the witnesses who claim to have testi- 
mony in this exciting case, but bave been hitherto 
fixed in their resolution not to volunteer it, and he 
has found that in case the Andover Church should 
peseons to call a council (which must now, of course, 
an ¢r-pearte council), they would consent to give 
their testimony before that body. This is a highly 
mpportant statement if true, for, though the witnesses 
have not said anytbing over their own signatures with 
regard to the matter, the five gentlemen bave clearly 
intimated that they could not be expected to testify 
before any other body that bas been thought of. We 
hear, also, both from Dr. Bartlett and the Independ- 
ent on the one band, and through the various published 
reports from Andover on the other, that the movers 
in the Andover plan are only waiting for the end of 
the sixty days, or the end of their vacation, before 
the taking of further steps. The thing which the 
gentlemen are now thinking of, it would seem, is an 
cx-poarte council called by the church in Andover 
Semivary—to meet, it is said, “either in Brooklyn or 
Boston ’—und the bottom facts are to be discovered. 
It will, doubtless, be truly refreshing to all minds to 
know this. The great difficulty in all other investiga- 
tious of the Beecher case, which have been either held 
cr preposed, bas been that they involved the actual or 
possible presence of some persons whose previous be- 
lief had been that Mr. Beecher was innocent. OF 
course, it has been said, sucha tribunal would not be 
impartial; and bow could “Christian gentlemen of 
high character and repute volunteer” to go before it? 
It would be very unpleasant for them to find any 
doubts in the minds of any of the judges as to the 
value of their testimony. Christian gentlemen are 
always very sensitive on such points. But now a wise 
and perfeetly unobjectionable plan is devised, and these 
Witnesses bo doubt willappearand will say everything 
that they are inclined to say, under the guidance, as 
Mr. Bowen felicitously expressed it, of ‘their own 
best judgment.’’ The plan will easily exclude the 
ouly persons from the tribunal to whom any one can 
object—the believers in the innocence of the pastor of 
Piymouth Church—and will include representatives 
of all otber classes of persons. The council will nata- 
rally be composed of the following gentlemen, to- 
gether with a few others who might be named: Rev. 
Dr. Fairfield, who ** knows that the pastor is guilty"; 
Dr. Dexter, who “believes him innocent of the crime 
for which he was tried in the civil courts’ but thinks 
he is guilty of “a suppressio veri which has brought 
forth a harvest of evil as untruth always does;"’ Dr. 
Bartlett who has “never expressed his belief that he 
is guilty” but who is vow in his own mind “in a state 
of utter perplexity,” and who finds nine-tenths of the 
ministers around him believing Mr. Beecher guilty, 
and the remaining tentb “growing silent;’’ one. or 
both of the two Andover professors who are under- 
stood to be longing to find the proof of innocence, but 
to be entirely unable to discover where it is or is likely 
to be; and Dr. Storrs, who has “never taken any part 
in the loud and painful public discussion of the per- 
sonal question and certainly will not now begin.” 
These gentlemen represent nearly all sections of the 
community except those who admit the probability 
of Mr. Beecher’s innocence, and yet they are sup- 
posed to be free, all of them, from the dangerous no- 
tion that a clergyman is to be presumed to be innocent 
until guilt is established. The slight irregularity of 
baving two members of the Council selected from the 
church which calls it together will be overlooked, for 
Congregationalism isa living system and must bave 
the power of adapting itself to extraordinary cases, 
The Council will probably, in order to secure itself 
from all unfavorable intluences, assemble in Boston, 
and perbaps in the editorial rooms of the Congregs- 
tionalist. Dr. Fairtield Will paturally be the Modera- 
tor, and will conduct the examination of witnesses. 
Before this august aud influential body the presence 
of Mr. Beecher and Mrs. Tilton and their testimony 
will hardly be expected or desired. It will, indeed, be 
wholly unnecessary, for the gentlemen nud ladies who 
have heard from them, and especially from others, all 
the facts will make a clear and full statement. The 
body will not sit in secret session, and yet the strictest 
contidence will be preserved with regard to any names 
which it might be undesirable to have generally kuown, 
lest they might possibly be the means of discovering 
who the persons ure to whom they belong. The whole 
scene will be’one altogether in accordance with the 
historic platforms of our Congregational system, as 
“symmetrically enlarged (to use Dr. Dexter's phrase) 
by the addition of the Andover plank ;"' and the result 
will be, beyond all reasonable doubt (in the words of 
the same distinguished gentleman), *‘ to relieve the fel- 
lowship of the Congregational churches of the con- 
tamination of that presence."’ The fetid darkness 
of Brooklyn will immediately become sweetness 
and light. “The ancient and honored devomina- 
tional title’ will cease “to be smirched."’ The winter 
of our discontent will be made glorious summer. I 
confess that [I almost lose myself in the contempla- 
tion of the picture of that serenity in Brooklyn, and 
throughout the land which this council, now said to 
be under consideration by these gentlemen, will oc- 
casion by its unanimous judgment of the pastor's 
guilt, pronounced by its moderator, Dr. Fairficid, who 
will find bimeself in the very utterance of it becoming 
more sweetly assured of * his own personal salvation."’ 
But alas! my eye falls, at this moment, on one sen- 
tence of Dr. Storrs’s address, which in a measure dis- 
~ my pleasant dream. * Recognized partisanship,” 
1¢ says, “makes the ablest men weak, the most emi- 
nent insignificant, and strips ry! verdict which they 
give or secure of any value and force.’ I cannot but 
deeply regret that be should have suffered himself to 
express this thought—for it is calculated, I fear, to 
shake the confidence of many minds in the result of 
the proposed council—and I can bardly doubt that it 
Was with especial reference to this sentence that he 
said at the close of his eloquent address, “It is not 
pleasant for me to write thus.’”’ 

And now in closing, the undersigned takes this 
opportunity to renew to Drs. Bartlett and Dexter and 
Storrs and Smyth and Mead the assurances of bis dis- 
tinguished consideration, Tirmotuy Dwiaur. 


New Liaven, March 28, 1876. 


NOTES, 
I, 


Since my first letter was written, Prof. Smyth has 
published a statement that, although he did request or 
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suggest the reading of the Andover letter before the 
Council, he did vot do so with any intention that it 
should be considered by the body—but only that the 
Council wight know the spirit in which it was written. 
Prof. Smyth's declaration must be accepted, of course ; 
but it is only fair to say that the members of the Coun- 
cil had no doubt, at the time, that the letter was pre- 
sented before them, for their consideration, by the 

int action or cousent of the Andover committee and 
the committee of Plymouth Church. As bo remou- 
atrance or objection was made by the Andover com- 
mittee, though it was publicly stated that the letter 
was to be considered in its relation to Congregational 
polity and order, the Council bad yo doubt that that 
committee expected it to be thus considered and re- 
garded it as proper that it should be. I think that the 
members generally, like myself. supposed the Audover 
gentlemen to be waiting in Brooklyn, largely if not 
wholly, because they desired to know what action 
would be taken iv respect to their letter. But Ido not 
regard this asa point of any considerable consequence, 
If the Council had a right to consider the question as 
to any farther investigation of the case of the pastor, 
they bad also the right to consider this communication 
from the Andover church;—for this presented one 
method for such a future investigation. I showed this 
by a conclusive argument, as I think, io my first letter. 
It has been said, indeed, that the Audover letter was 
not even written when the Letter Missive for the 
Council was sent out to the churches, and therefore it 
could not fall within the limits of the Letter Missive. 
l answer, It makes no difference when it was written, 
if only it was previous to the adjournment of the 
Council, or whether it was read before the Council or 
not. If the Council had the right to advise with re- 
gard toa future investigation, the committee of Ply- 
meuth Church had a right to communicate to the 
Couucil the fact that the Audover proposal bad becn 
received and what it was; and the Council had the 
right to advise the church that it was not a proposal 
in accordance with the Congregational platforws aud 
therefore ought not to be accepted. 

Everything depends, as I said in my first letter, on 
the question whether the Letter Missive gave the 
Council the right to advise conceruing a future in- 
vestigation of the pastor. On this point the supposed 
case which I presented at the close of the letter will 
settle the question for most minds, I think. But let 
me say in addition: (1) The Council and the ablest 
nen in it decided that the Letter Missive did allow 
this advice. The five critics and some others decide 
that it did not. It is a question of interpretation, 
then, as between the two, and it cannot be claimed 
that there is vo view possible but that of the critics. 
(2) The sixth question of the Letter Missive opened to 
the Council the examination of “all known cases of 
administration under the principles and rules of dis- 
cipline.”’” Here | remark (a) that the case of the pastor 
was a “koown case”; (/)) that it Was a case in which 
the first steps in the ordinary process of discipline had 
been takenv; (c) that it was a casein regard to which 
two or more other churches had been so dissatisfied 
that the ive gentlemen who are now criticising our 
action had, for two years, been questiouing whetber 
Plymouth Church had not * justly forfeited the confi- 
dence and fellowship of Congrecational churches’’: 
{d) that it was the only prominent case, except that of 
Mr. Tilton, which bad vot been referred to in the pre- 
vious questions of the Letter Missive, and which was not 
sufficiently covered by the necessary answers to those 

uestions; (¢) that Mr. Tilton’s case was altogether of 
the past, having been finished, so far as the church ac- 
Vion was concerned, in October, 1873, and having been 
passed upon by the Council of 1874, and having died 
out of the public mind long since: it was as little open 
to the action of the Advisory Council, | might almost 
say, as the case of * the incestuous person of Corinth” 
to whom Dr. Storrs refers; (/) that we may, there- 
fore, regard the pastor's case as coming under this 
question. (5) The Committee of Plymouth Church 
stated that the pastor’s case, and a future investi- 
gation, could in their judgment be brought uader 
either the third or the sixth question. (4) The pas- 
tor himself stated to two members of the Council 
when the Letter Missive was first brought to 
their notice—in answer to an inguiry addressed to 
him in regard to the meaning of the sixth question— 
that he intended to have it include the whole history 
of the church, so far as the Council might be disposed 
to examine and advise uponit, I was myself one of 
the two persous referred te. and the occasion was not 
less than two weeks before the Council met. (5) “ The 
whole history of the church” certainly may be re- 
garded as including the case of the pastor, and the 
members of the Council might vaturally have desired 
to examive this case and advise upon itif they could, 
for they assembled in Brooklyn under instructions 
from Dr. Bartlett in the Congrcuationalist of Feb. 2, 
1876, that “any council called solely, or chiefly, ou 
those minor issues will vot attain to the dignity of a 
solemn farce; it will be a waste of time, money and 
patience.”” So much for the Letter Missive—in addi- 
tion to the cuse of Mr. Jones aud his veighbors which 
Was presented in my first letter. 


A new ground has been found by one or two of the 
defenders of the Andover letter, on which to claim 
that their action was in accordance with the principles 
of Congregationalism. It is this—that, because other 
cburches participate in the ordination or installation 
of the minister of a given church and thus assume a 
responsibility for him, they have a right to try him 
when he comes under suspicion. A minister is thua, 
it is maintained, in a most important respect different 
from any private member of a church, so far forth as 
the question, What tribunal shall try bim, is concerned. 
The unswer to this position is a very simple and com- 
plete one, and shows it to be utterly baseless. The 
part which other churches take in the ordination or 
mstallation of a pastor is a matter of * fellowship,” 
and when he falls into crime and the fact is proved, 
those other churches undo what they did and withdraw 
fellowship. The critics seem to regard the Boston 
platform of 1865 far more highly than the Cambridge 
platform. I will cite two passages from the Boston 
platform, which put this matter beyond all dispute. 
In speaking of the ordination of evangelists or 
ministers at large, who are the class of all others. 
one would suppose, least connected with the local 
ehurch of which ej are members aud most open 
to the jurisdiction of the churghes in general, the 
Boston Platform says (with reference to the church of 
which such evangelist is a member): “‘No church 
ought to ordain any without the approval of neighbor 
eburches assembled ip a council. Yet it should be re- 
membered that the ordination isthe act of the church, 
aud tbat the duty of such council is not to exercise 


jurisdiction or authority over the church, but simply 
to advise aud assist, and to express the fellowship of 
other churches in the transaction.” (Part iv., chap. 
ii. 2, page 69.) Again, the same platform has the fol- 
lowing passage in regard to consociations, which are 
bodies whose functionsapproach bearer to the Presby- 
terian system than any others known to Congrega- 
tionalism: “Such confederations, whether under the 
name of consociation or convention, may be useful if 
they duly recognize and guard the principle that the 
power of inflicting church censures and the 
power of choosing and ordaining officers, and of re- 
moving them from office for mood canal reside, under 
Christ, in the particular church, and not in some 
ecclesiastical authority extrinsic to the church; aud 
the coguate principle that councils, however consti- 
tuted, are for the communion of churches with each 
other and not for government over the churches.” 
(Part iii., chap. ii., 12, page 57.) 

These emphatic and decisive words make it unneces- 
sary to say avything further on this point. I will only 
add, that they are found in the paragraph of the 
Platform immediately following the one in which Dr. 
Dexter discovers the authority for constituting a 
council like that proposed in the Andover letter, and 
for trying the pastorin order to “find” whether the 
erring church “ willfully tolerates and upholds notori- 
ous scandals.”’ (See my first letter.) These words 
clearly show that the latest platform, like the earlicr 
one, knows nothing of any such authority, and that 
the Andover plank, as Dr. Dexter calls it, is one which 
had never been heard of in 1865. In my humble judg- 
went, it never will be heard of after 1876. 


Timotuy Dwient. 


Correspondence, 


THE SURPLUS POPULATION OF CITIES. 
To the Editor of the Christian Union: 


VIR: It is very evident that there are too many 
k_) laborers of all kinds in our cities these dull times. 
Able-bodied men and women are seeking for employ- 
ment, but find none. Hundreds who would be glad to 
work are idle, many who are capable of earnivg their 
livelibood are starving or supported by charity. 

(on the other band, it is very well known there are 
millions of acres of land of the best kind remaining 
unproductive in the Western and Southern States 
becuuse there is no one to cultivate them. Here then 
is the great question of the day: Hlow to get the unem- 
ployed bands and uncultivated lands together. The 
law of supply and demand rules men and land as well 
as all other commodities. When there are more men 
than work wages will be low; when there is more land 
than cultivators farms will be cheap. 

It is in vain that trades unions and strikes endeavor 
to keep up wages. It is in vain, also, that speculators 
try to put up the price of land. It is ademand for 
labor alone that can keep up wages, and it is culti- 
vation that enbances the value of land. For illustra- 
tion, a man enguges three men to work for him at 
twelve dollars a day, which would be four dollars 
cach. In a week or so he comes to them and says: 
“This man bas come to me for work, and I want this 
job done a little quicker: you must take him in, but I 
will pay each of you only three dollarsaday.”” What 
are the other three todo? They may attempt to drive 
the stranger away by force. or they may strike and 
leave the work, or they may accept the reduction. 

But supposing they have some time previously 
formed a society and paid in a little every week to the 
(reasury ; they meet to consult what todo. One says: 
“If I had the means I would like to leave this place 
and go West farming.’ The other two say, * We will 
give you the woucy out of our treasury so that you 
may go.” 

The pext morning the employer comesand finds only 
three at work. He is informed that one has emigrated 
to the [farming district, and “if you bring more meu 
our treasury will enable us to do thesame.”’ This plano 
would enable workingmen to keep up wages. It would 
also lower the cost of living by the increase of farm 
products, and open pew markets for different manu- 
factures where none is now used. 

Here, then, is a simple and effectual means of solving 
the labor problem in America for ages, while it would 
prove beneficial to the employer and employed, and it 
may be made a safe investment for capitalists or au 
unequaled opportunity for the philanthropist to bene- 
fit the human race. 

Had Mr. Peabody used his money to help poor 
people to settle on waste land, instead of adding to the 
size of overgrown London, he would have benefited 
the human race a thousandfold with the same amount 
of money. 

Building and endowing a college is very good, but 
in the present state of things helping the poor to settle 
in the country would be much better. A society once 
formed and well endowed need not confine itself to 
settling on farms; it could act as an intelligence office 
to find work or workmen, or commence villages and 
orginate manufactures. It need not be a merely 
charitable institution, but may easily be made a safe 
investment for capitalists, while very beneficial to 
borrowers. The poor, by forming such a society, can 
help themselves; it would prove mutually beneficial 
for those who emigrate asd those who stay at home, 
Those who bave been belped would ere long be able to 
help others, while those who might prove unfortunate 
would know where to turn for help again if found to 
be deserving. I will not enter into details, but would 
gladly help any who wish to start such a society. 

R. G. Jones, 


THAT" BUREAU,.”—IS IT CONGREGATIONAL? 
To the Editor of the Christian Union: 


VIR: Not the bureau recommended by the great 
Council, Which has been so criticised by some 
champions of Congregationalism, but ** The Ministerial 
Bureau” in our own orthodox Boston. In these days 
when “bureaus” are so closely scrutinized, is 1t net 
high time for this one to be subjected to a little exami- 
nation? Having its genesis and home in the Congre- 


gational House, we should paturally presume it would © 


be thorougbly and eminently sound. 

What “local church” or “its accredited representa- 
tives” had any part in organizing it? To whom is it 
responsible?) What precedent bas it in our church 
history? How does it accord with “the genius and 
spirit of Congregationalism"? Is this, too, “an ex. 
temporized and irresponsible bureau”? 

It has now been in operation some fifteen months. 
When first suggested many of our pastorsand churches 
were opposed to it, and we think we are safe in saying 
that every month has increased the number of such. 
It originated in a quarter which on more’ questions 
than one is net in the most excellent repute among 
New England Congregationalists. At first twenty- 
five cents were charged both church and minister 
for one Sabbath's supply, and %5 for permanent aid. 
Soon the fee was removed from the church, ostensibly 
“ because of the difficulty of collecting it,” but really 
becanse the churches were got in sympathy with the 
movement and the clerical applicants largely outonum- 
bered the pulpits. The charge to ministers is now 
changed to five (5) per cent. on receipts for a single 
Sabbath. Pretty meager “net” does this leave the 
poor clergyman, who gets from #10 to 215 from the 
“committee,” and has railroad fare to pay to Boston 
and back, and from thence to and from his assigned 
pulpit. 

The charge for permanent help is now one ner cent. 
of first year’s salary, or £10 on $1,000. “The annual 
fee of five dollars entitles a subseriber to all the infor- 
mation that can be obtained from the Looks of the 
bureau” (!) 

(What valuable “information” can a poor country 
minister get from those ** books” ?) 

“And yet these rates do not as yet meet the actual 
expocnses of the bureau’ (see Congreyationalist, March 
Sth). What great expense, save the commission to the 
agent? Surely the business of the bureau must be 
very light, or its *‘expenses” unnecessarily heavy. Of 
course, it cannot be supposed that any Congrega- 
tionalist who was not on the Advisory Council has *‘an 
impulsive desire,’ which “ the majority of that body” 
bad, “to turn 

the common dust 
Of servile opportunity to gold.” 


We, with many others, want more light on this mat- 
ter. Our churches sadly need a “ bureau of supply,” 
but it should originate with them and be under their 
control. Its mauagement should be above the sus- 
picion of persoval caprice or favor. Congregationalism 
cannot tolerate ‘“‘rings.’’ Sball not this subject soon 
be brought before our conferences? 

A NEW ENGLAND PASTOR. 

[We know nothing of this bureau, but are willing to hear 
both sides, and to let men “ have their say,’ provided they do 
not spcak tov long.—Eb.] 


THE INDIAN QUESTION. 

To the Editor of the Christian Union: 

ss : | send you part of a letter which came 
k_) under my eye recently, tbat is evidently written 
by a man who understands the Indian question from 
experience and observation, and whose opinions are 
worth considering. He lives in the immediate vicinity 
of an Indian reserve, aud knows bow these things are 
done of which he speaks. 

After protesting against the frequent removals of 
tviies just when they have got fairly started and liv- 
ing by their own industry, and in most cases simply 
because such removal is sought by avaricious white 
men who covet their land, he says: 

“ Please oxcuse me when I say it ia high time this removal 
policy was stopped. Survey out their (the [ndians’] reserva~ 
tion and let the Government guarantee to each head of a fam- 
ily his hemestead. Let them own theiz homesteads in 
severality, so that the act of one Indian will not affect the 
rights of others. White men would not prosper under this 
community system, and it is folly to expect the Indiana to pros- 
per under it. 

Give the Indians who have been as long as ten years under 
tutelage on reservations their land, 40, 80, or 160 acres, as may 
be thought best, and they will take care of themselves. . . 

* Again, let no maa have anything to do in the Indian 
secrvice, as an officer or employee, who does not believe in the 
humanity of the Indians. There are many who disbelieve his 
capacity for civilization, and in speaking of Indians they call 
them “bucks’’—“*so many buck Indians were seen.” Such 
persons, a8 a general thing, care no more for the life ef am 
Indian than for that of a dog, and they have no scruples about 
cheating, robbing, or even killing an Indian if tt serves their 
end. And, lastly, let me say if the Indian Bureau is to be 
pluced under the War Department the sooner the Indians are 
all killed off the better for ail parties. What people were 
ever elevated and improved by contact with soldiers?” . . . 

I find the writer of this to be a man of character and, 
as wis said before, to live where he has had abundant 
opportunity to come t» correct conclusions from 
observation and knowledge of facts, and as he seems 
moved to make this appeal by a sense of justice and 
fair dealing, it seems bis words should have weight. 


‘* 
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